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PART 1 OF BOOK XIB 

Treats of the inorganic or mineral materials used 
in medicine, together with the definition, property 
and use of each. 
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Book XIII 


MEDICAL MATERIALS; THEIR 
PROPERTIES AND USES 


PAET L 

INORGANIC (MINERAL) MATERIALS. 

Importanoe of Brags. — ^Dmgs have to-day a very wid^ and important 
claim to our attention from the fact of their wide application. Those in 
more common use should be understood by the laity, while a knowledge 
of the rarer drugs should be close at hand, should we wish to learn of 
them. Drugs are our friends, but, like friends, must be properly and 
carefully used ; in cases where not so used they prove a detriment rather 
than a benefit. 

All Hatore Assists. — ^For purposes of healing nature gives her vital 
forces in the form of plants and animals. Those forms of nature without 
life lend their aid, and thus some very important remedies come from the 
mineral kingdom. 

Bivisions of the Subject. — Our subject is therefore divided into parts, 
depending upon the source. Part I deals with drugs from the inorganic 
kingdom; Part II treats of drugs derived from the organic kingdom. 
The application of the drugs shall be given. Pormulse are not given, but 
such as are in common use will be foimd carefully and fully written under 
^Tdedicinal Prescriptions,^^ ^^ome Administration of Medicines,’’ and 
slsewhere. 


( 1375 ) 
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INOBGANIO MATBBIAt,S, 


The first' in alphabetical order of the Iktokoanio Materials is: 

ALITM (Alumen), 

Definition A double sulphate of potassium and aluminium. 

Property. — It may cause vomiting. Locally it checks bleeding. 

Use. — It acts as a styptic, astringent and emetic. 

Manner of Using. — ^As an emetic a teaspoonful is the dose for a child 
and a tablespoonful for an adult, and it should bo given in syrup. A 
lotion of alum and alcohol is very useful in the prevention of bed-sores. 

AMMONIUM (Ammoniuin). 

Definition. — The salts are derived from the gas, ammonia. 

Property — It stimulates the heart. Weak solutions excite the flow 
of gastric juice. It is an antagonist to acids. 

Use. — It may be used in cases of fainting or in cases of heart failure. 
Weak solutions are used as a sub-acid. 

Manner of Using. — The aromatic spirits may he used in ■water, a 
teaspoonful as a dose. It should he remembered that this affords but 
temj>orary relief. Locally the liniment is useful. 

AESENIC (Acidum Arsenosnmy. 

Definition. — Occurs as a white powder or in dense masses of crystals. 

Property. — It serves as a stimulant to the nervous system, and in 
small doses improves the appetite and digestion. 

Use — Its properties indicate its use. Its stimulant effect upon th» 
nen’ous system is made use of in the treatment of St. Vitus’ dance. 
Prej)arations are used locally. 

Manner of Using. — The common form used internally is called Fow- 
ler’s solution, which is used in doses as high as ten drops. For local uso 
a concent rated preparation is employed. In all cases arsenic is to be used 
with extreme caution, as it is very apt to produce symptoms of poisoning. 

BISMUTH (Bismuthi Subnitras). 

Definition. — ^A heavy white powder. 

Property. — It has a soothing influence on the gastro-intestinal or 
digestive tract. Locally applied it is sedative and exsiccant; that is to 
say, it dries up excretions. 
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Use. — In cases of diarrhoea large doses are employed for the astringent 
effect. Locally it is employed in the treatment of burns and in skin 
diseases, where there is secretion to dry up. 

Manner of Using. — It may be taken as a powder or in mucilage of 
acacia. 

BOBIG ACID (Acidnm Borienm). 

Definition. — It appears as colorless, transparent six-sided plates. 

Property — The influence of boric acid is sedative and destructive to 
low forms of organized life. 

Use. — As a sedative and antiseptic. 

Manner of Using — Internally it is given in the form of a powder. 
For external application a lotion is prepared by dissolving the acid in 
water. 

CALCIUM (Calcium). 

Definitioil. — A metallic substance, the oxide of which constitutes lime. 
Chalk is scientifically called the carbonate of calcium. 

Property.. — Some preparations are sedative, others are sedative and 
astringent. Lime water and chalk are astringent and alkaline. 

Use. — Either freshly slacked lime or, better, chlorinated lime may 
be used as a disinfectant. Carron oil consists of linseed oil and lime water, 
and is useful in the treatment of burns. Prepared chalk on account of its 
soothing and astringent effects makes a very useful tooth powder. 

Manner of Using. — For internal use lime may be given in the form 
of a syrup where its assimilation is desired. Lime water may be used as 
a spray, or may be taken internally. Added to milk it prevents curdling. 

CHLOBUTE (Chlomm). 

Definition. — ^A gaseous element of a greenish color and strong suffo- 
cating odor. 

Property. — Chlorine has the property of destroying the various forms 
of bacteria. 

Use — Chlorine is generated in the sick room and used in its free 
state as a disinfectant. For commodes, for bed-pans, or for internal ad- 
ministration a solution of chlorinated soda is employed. 

Manner of Using. — Chlorine is to-day but little used internally, its 
principal use being external, and depending upon its power to kill germa. 

87 
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COPPEE (Cuprum). 

Definition. — metallic substance used to a slight extent in medicine, 
more widely in the arts. 

Property. — Copper is astringent and caustic. 

DTge. — Its use is dependent upon its properties, it being an astrin- 
gent and caustic. Copper is sometimes added to pickles to make them of 
a bright green color. This fraud can be detected by placing a piece of 
steel or the blade of a knife in the liquor ; if it contains copper there will 
be a deposit of metallic copper upon the steel in a few minutes. Tho 
amount of copper present would not be sufficient to cause symptoms of 
poisoning. A far more dangerous source is the pigment found in wall- 
paper made of copper arsenite, which is very poisonous. This imparts 
to the wallpaper its green color. 

Manner of Using — Copper should always be used with caution, and 
never without the advice or direction of a physician. When used inter- 
nally a salt known as the sulphate is used. Externally its caustic action 
effected. 

GOLD (Anmm). 

Definition. — ^A well-known precious metal. On account of its high 
place among the metals gold was supposed to have some special value in 
medicine. As a matter of fact it is but little employed. ^ 

Property. — Its chief property is to stimulate the glands of the stomach 
and liver. It acts also upon the kidneys, increasing the flow of urine. 

Use. — It is used for its general stimulary effect on the system and for 
its stimulant effect on the liver and stomach in particular. 

Manner of Using. — The preparation used is an orange-colored powder 
made of equal parts of sodium chloride or common table salt and gold 
chloride. The dose for internal administration is minute. 

HYDEOCHLOEIC ACID (Acidnm Hydrochloricnm) . 

Definition. — A metallic acid sometimes called muriatic acid or spirit 
of salt. 

Property. — ^Dilute hydrochloric acid excites or stimulates the flew of 
secretions of the digestive tract and thus promotes appetite and digestion. 

Use. — In dyspepsia due to insufficient amount of hydrochloric acid, 
the dilute acid is of value. 
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Manner of Using. — The dilute acid is used in drop doses freely diluted 
with water. 


lEOM (Fermm). 


Definition. — The most useful, widely distributed and abundant of all 
the metals. 

Property. — ^Being a normal or natural element of the blood, iron and 
its preparations have the property of building up the blood and tissue 
womout by disease. Iron has also a tonic effect on the nerves. 

Use. — In cases of anemia or lack of blood the various preparations of 
iron are employed to replace the loss. In convalescence from disease iron 
is of distinct value when given in small doses over a long period. 

Manner of Using — Locally the tincture of the chloride is astringent. 
Caro must be taken whenever iron or its preparations are used locally 
about the throat or taken internally in liquid form that they do not come 
in contact with the teeth. Internally iron may bo given in pill form or as 
a solution. 

MAGNESIA. 


Definition. — A metallic substance, four preparations of which are 
used generally in medicine. 

Property — Magnesia being an alkaline substance is antagonistic to 
acids. It is also laxative. 

Use — The laxative property is marked in the oxide of magnesia and 
in the sulphate of magnesia or epsom salt. The citrate is laxative. The 
oxide is a useful antacid. 

Manner of Using. — The sulphate or epsom salt is readily soluble in 
water. A teaspoonful is sufficient for most people as a purgative, though a 
tablespoonful would do no harm. Magnesia can be used in doses as high 
as a teaspoonful to two teaspoonfuls for an adult. For young children the 
dose is ten to twenty grains. The citrate of magnesium is a pleasant 
purgative in liquor form. 

MANGANESE (Mangannm). 

Definition. — A metallic substance, two preparations of which, the 
dioxide and the sulphate, are used in medicine. 

Use* — ^Manganese is used in the same cases as iron. 
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XEECTTEY (Hydrargynm). 

Befiaitioii^A heavy fluid, mth a silvery lustre aud free from odor 
or taste. 

Property.-— Mercury in small quantities acts as a tonic, improving the 
condition of the blood. It is sometimes called an alterative from the fact 
that it alters or changes the state of the system. 

Use — Its use is that of a tonic, but should always be used advisedly. 
The preparation called corrosive sublimate, which is the bichloride of mer- 
cury, has no equal as an antiseptic. Calomel and blue mass are valuable 
as laxatives. 

Under the name quicksilver we recognize the mercury used in the 
arts, as to manufacture thermometers and mirrors. 

Manner of Using. — Corrosive sublimate should be used only externally 
without a physician and with great caution, as it is very poisonous. Blue 
mass pill may be given as high as five grains. Calomel is best taken in 
small amounts, but this, too, should be used with caution. 

IfITEIC ACID (Aoidnm Hitricnm). 

Definition. — One of the metallic acids occurring as a colorless, fum- 
ing liquid. 

Property. — Locally the application of nitric acid is followed by de- 
struction of tissue. Taken internally it is an astringent. 

Use. — The local effects are made use of in the employment of the 
acid as an escharotic. Internally it is used where astringent results are 
desired, as in diarrhoea. 

Manner of Using — The strong acid is used locally, but for internal 
use only small quantities are used and very well diluted. 

OXYGEN (Oxygen). 

Definition . — A gaseous -element forming one-fifth of the atmosphere. 

Use. — ^Being a vital part of the air we breathe it is used in diseases 
of the heart and lungs associated with great difficulty in breathing. 

Maamer of Using — ^It ii^ usually kept in tight cyHnders ready for use. 
It is used inhalation. 
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PEOSFHOBVS (PhoqrliozTis). 

Befliiitioii, — yellow wax-like substance obtained from bones. It 
has the odor of garlic. 

Property. — Phosphorus acts upon the nervous system and upon the 
bones. 

tlie. — ^In disease of the bones, dependent upon defective nutrition, 
phosphorus is of great value. In those nervous diseases dependent upon 
nerve exhaustion, rather than organic disease, phosphorus is employed 
with benefit. 

Hanner of Using. — ^Phosphorus is given in the form of pills or as a 
liquid preparation. Poisonous effects quickly follow an over-dose. 

8ILVEE (Argentuin). 

Definition. — ^Another of the precious metals. It is much more ex- 
tensively used than the metal with which it is so often associated. 

Property. — The preparation of silver that is most often used and the 
only one to be considered in this work is the nitrate of silver, or, as it is 
called, lunar caustic. 

Locally and internally lunar caustic is astringent in its properties. 
The mark made externally is white, but this subsequently becomes black 
on exposure to light. Solutions of this substance behave in the same 
manner. 

Use. — ^Locally the astringent or even caustic property of the drug are 
made use of in the destruction of exuberant granulations forming what is 
commonly called proud flesh. A solution of thirty grains to a pint of water 
painted on the finger will absorb a felon. Internally also the drug is used 
for its astringent action on the gastro-intestinal tract. 

Manner of Using. — Internally minute doses are used. For external 
applications solutions are employed and are made of varying strength, 
depending upon the particular need. 

SODIUM (Sodium). 

Definition. — This element is not used by itself in medicine, but certain 
of its salts are well known and widely employed. 

Property. — Sodium hydrate or caustic soda, as its name impKes, is a 
caustic. Bicarbonate of soda is a sedative when used externally. In- 
ternally it is antagonistic to acids, hence is said to be antacid. Borax or 
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«odium-borate is used internally, but is liable to disturb the stomach. It 
is sedative in its action. Sodium chloride or table salt is an important 
part of our food. Sodium phosphate is mildly purgative in its action. 
Sodium sulphate or Glauber’s salt is a powerful purgative. 

Use. — Bicarbonate of soda is much used in dyspepsia. When given a 
few hours before meals it stimulates the flow of gastric juice. When 
given an hour or so after meals it serves to neutralize fatty acids which 
are products of faulty digestion. Sodium chloride in solution is much 
used to-day injected in the bowel or under the skin. 

Manner of Using. — All the salts are soluble and should be taken in- 
ternally in solution, in doses to meet the requirements of each case. 

SUIPHUK (Snlphnr). 

Definition. — A lemon yellow-colored substance, brittle, tasteless and 
without odor. It is found native in Sicily and Iceland in the neighbor- 
hood of extinct volcanoes. 

Property. — ^Locally applied, sulphur is a stimulant to the skin and a 
parasiticide. Internally its acts favorably, so changing the nutrition of the 
person that it is called an alterative. This drug has long been famed as a 
medicine needed by the young in the spring time. 

Use — The preparation known as compound licorice powder is a mild 
laxative. In cases of disordered nutrition sulphur oftentimes acts most 
favorably. The fact that sulphur is absorbed into the blood from the 
small intestine is shown by the effect upon silver coins or jewelry work by 
persons taking it. The effect or results is a beneficial one upon the blood, 
hence in cases where the blood is deranged or below par, sulphur is useful. 

Manner of Using. — Internally sulphur is taken in solution. It may 
be taken in syrup or molasses. Externally it is best applied in ointment 

SULPHUEIC ACID (Acidnm Snlphuricum). 

Definition — A heavy oily liquid without odor, but with a strongly 
acid taste. It is sometimes called oil of vitriol. 

Property. — Sulphuric acid is astringent and antiseptic when taken 
internally. Locally its acts as an escharotic. 

XTse. — Its properties indicate its use. It is an escharotic, internal 
antiseptic, astrinsrent and tonic. 

Manner of Using. — Sulphuric acid should be used well diluted and 
always advisedly taken. 
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Treats of the Organic (Vegetable) Materials used 
in medicine. Superb colored illustrations of eighty- 
four plants, fruits and vegetables are also to be found 
in this chapter. 
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ORGANIC (VEGETABLE) MATERIALS 


The materials of this group are far more numerous than those of the 
preceding group. They will be found arranged according to their common 
names, the scientific names inv most cases being given, 

ACETANIUD ( Acetanilidum) . 

(Definition. — white, crystalline substance, made from acetic acid. 

Property. — It is sedative to the nervous system ; causes a lowering o£ 
the temperature associated with free sweating. 

Use. — It is employed in the treatment of spasms, .for the relief of 
Leadache and to reduce temperature in mild cases of fever. 

Manner of Using — May be used as the powder or in the form of a 
tablet or capsule, five grains being the usual dose. 

ACETIC ACID (Acidum Aoeticum). 

Definition. — A colorless liquid with a vinegar-like odor. 

Property. — It checks hemorrhage locally, also has a soothing local 
effect. Taken internally it produces a cooling sensation. 

Use. — It is useful as an antagonist to scurvy, as a refrigerant in 
mild cases of fever and locally for its soothing properties in sunburn. It 
acts also as a styptic. 

Manner of Using. — The dilute acid is the safe preparation and may 
be used in amounts from one to two teaspoonfuls. 

ACOmTE, MOKKSHOOD ( Aoonitmn) . 

Definition. — ^Aconite is the root of a plant growing in ihirope. The 
Toot is conical in shape, two or three inches long, and closely resemble 

1386 
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horseradish. When slowly chewed it produces a sensation of warmth, 
slowly followed by nwnbness. 

Use. — Aconite is sedative in its effects, and in accordance with this 
property it is employed locally in neuralgia. It is used also in cases of 
vomiting. Its principal action is upon the circulation, its effect being 
to slow the pulse. 

Manner of Using. — The tincture of aconite is the preparation usually 
taken internally. The dose is very small, and even then poisonous symp- 
toms are prone to develop. 

AGUE BOOT (Aletris Farinosa), 

{Bee Plate /.) , 

Height, from a foot to eighteen inches; leaves, pale and smooth; 
bears white flowers; grows mostly in sandy soils. It has proved useful 
in dyspepsia and flatulent colic, and is especially useful for the purpose of 
restoring the activity of the generative organs, giving them vigor and 
healthy action. A valuable agent to prevent tendency to miscarriage and 
falling of the womb. The dose of the tincture is from six to ten drops 
three times a day, or can be used in pill form. 

ALCOHOL, SPIRIT OF WINE. 

Definition. — Alcohol is a transparent, colorless liquid obtained from 
the distillation of fermented saccharine material. For use in medicine, 
whiskey should be at least two years old and wine at least four years 
old. Wine is made by fermentation without distillation. Red wine 
differs from white wine in that in the production of the former the 
skins of the grape are used. Malt liquors — ale, beer, porter, are produced 
by fermentation of malt and hops and contain nutritive material. 

Use. — When taken internally in small amounts and at meal-time the 
effect of alcohol is to stimulate the glands of the stomach to greater secre- 
tion. The presence of alcohol in the stomach, however, retards digestion, 
so that if much be taken it is a detriment rather than an advantage. 

As a result of the long-continued use of alcohol, changes take place 
in the coats of the stomach. The inner lining of the stomach loses 
its delicacy and becomes thickened. It can no longer secrete as formerly, 
and indigestion results. Upon the heart and circulation alcohol is a de- 
cided stimulant. It strengthens the heart, it enlarges or dilates the blood- 
vessels and hence the flushed face of the one addicted to alcohol. Al- 
cohol by its stimulant action enables the system to pass through great 
strains, but if its use is prolonged beyond the period of actual need it 
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is followed by its harmful effects. These latter manifest themselves by 
changes in the stomach, liver and kidneys and blood vessels, and consist 
essentially of a hardening of these organs, rendering their functions im- 
perfect. Alcohol does not increase the heat of the body, as some suppose. 
By actual experiment it is found that by dilatation of the capillaries it 
leads to a loss of heat. It is found, for instance, that those explorers in 
the Arctic region who avoid alcohol can better endure the trial of these 
regions than those who indulge. 

ALLSPICE (Pimenta). 

Definition. — Allspice represents a fruit. 

Use. — It is employed chiefly to promote appetite and digestion. It 
may be used to disguise the taste of unpalatable drugs and is one of the 
ingredients of spice plasters. 

Manner of Using. — Internally, the oil is the preparation used in 
drop doses. 

ALMOND (Amygdala). 

Definition. — There are two varieties of almond — the bitter almond 
and the sweet almond. 

Use. — There are two oils of almond, one, the oil of bitter almond, 
is used in minute doses ; the other, known as the expressed oil of almond, 
may be used in large doses, i. e,, as high as a tablespoonful. It is quite 
important that these two oils should not be confused. Expressed oil of 
almond and mixture of almond are bland and soothing for local applica- 
tion. 

Manner of Using. — Locally or internally, as already indicated. 

ALOES (Aloe). 

Use. — The dry juice is medicinal and one of the best laxatives for 
promoting and righting the action of the colon or large intestine. It ex- 
cites the circulation of the blood in the organs of the pelvis, and is invalu- 
able in promoting the menstrual flow — in this case it is generally combined 
with iron and myrrh. It is used for chronic costiveness, but those that 
suffer from piles should not take it. By reason of its tendency to increase 
the menstrual flow it ought not to be used during menstruation, especially 
by those having naturally an abundant flow. It should be avoided during 
the period of pregnancy. The dose is from two to five grains, generally 
in pills, combined with other drugs. 
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AMERICAN SARSAPARILLA 

(Srndlax Officinalis, Ginseng FamUy). 

Common Name. — Small Spikenard. 

Definition.— The root is used. It grows in the West Indies, The 
American plant, Srmlax Sarsaparilla, growing in the South, conamonly 
called Bamboo Brier, has qualities equal if not superior to the commercial 
sarsaparilla. It is an alterative for the whole system- 

Use. — It is useful in syphilitic and chronic skin diseases, rheu- 
matic troubles, dropsy and as an adjuvant with other alteratives. Dose: 
One teaspoonful of the root to a cup of boiling water; drink cold, one 
or two cupfuls a day, a large mouthful at a time. Tincture, one-half 
to one fluid drachm in the same amount of water. 

ANISE (Anisum). 

The virtues of this drug depend upon the warming effect when taken 
into the stomach. As it has a pleasant odor and taste, it is much used in 
cases of colic in young children. 

ARNICA, LEOPARD’S BANE (Arnica). 

Definition. — The preparations of arnica are obtained from arnica 
flowers and arnica root. The flowers are orange-yellow, dish-shaped, with 
rays. 

Use. — ^Arnica is used in domestic practice, but very little by physi- 
cians! The tincture is usually employed in cases of spasms, bruises and 
for rheumatic pains. Taken internally, in small doses, it produces a sen- 
sation of warmth over .the body and increases the secretions. 

ASAFETIDA (Asafoetida). 

Use. — The dry juice of this plant is a powerful stimulant in many 
nervous affections, particularly in women. Its most frequent use is in 
the treatment of hysteria. The ordinary dose is from two to five grains. 
From fifteen to twenty drops of the tincture may be given as a dose. 

BALSAM APPLE (Momordica Balsamina). 

Part used — ^fruit and seeds. 

A liniment formed by infusing the fruit in olive oil is applied to 
bums, old sores, piles, prolapsus ani, and so forth, and the fruit itself is 
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mashed and used in the form of poultices. An extract prepared from it 
is useful in dropsy in the dose of from 5 to 15 grains. 


BEAN. 

Those who have tried the white navy bean as a cure for erysipelas 
say it furnishes a sure cure if the disease is taken in time. The beans 
should be boiled soft and applied as a poultice to the affected parts. Be- 
new frequently. 

BEET (Beta Vulgaris). 

Whenever tried the juice of the common beet has been found a rem- 
edy for gravel. Boil the beets till thoroughly done. Remove the beets 
and boil the juicy water again till it assumes the form of a syrup. Take 
a cupful three or four times a day. Pursue the treatment till the stones 

pass. 


BENZINE (Bensdnum). 

Beffnition. — ^Benzine represents a purified distillate from American 
petroleum. It is a clear, colorless, diffusible liquid. Its vapors, when 
mixed with the air, are explosive ; hence it should be kept in a cool place 
remote from light or flame. 

TTse. — ^Benzine is not used internally in medicine. Externally ben- 
zine is used as a counter-irritant. It may be applied by rubbing, or upon 
a flannel cloth. 

BENZOIN (Benzoinum). 

Definition. — ^Benzoin is a gum resin obtained by incisions made into 
the bark of a tree growing in the East Indies. It occurs in large masses. 

"gse. — The medicinal preparation of opium known as paregoric con- 
tains some benzoin. The tincture of benzoin is useful as an expectorant. 
The compound tincture is useful for local application as a protectant to 
excoriated surfaces. Benzoin prevents fat from becoming rancid. 

BITTEB ASH (Bittera Febrifuga). 

A tree indigenous to the West Indies. The bark is the part used. 
A decoction is made with one ounce to a pint. Dose: A tablespoonful 
four times a day. Has been found most useful in intermittent fever, 
for which it is claimed to be almost a specific. 
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BLACK MUSTARD (Sinapis Nigrra). 

{See Plate 7.) 

BLACK SKAKEROOT (Cimicifuga). 

Definition. — Cimicifuga represents the rootlets of the plant. 

Use. — Upon the nervous system it acts as a sedative. It is claimed 
that it is of value in rheumatic affections of the muscles. 

Manner of Using. — A preparation known as the fluid extract is 
usually employed and taken in small and repeated doses. A tea of the 
root, drunk freely, is used in rheumatic affections. 

BONESET. 

/ 

This plant is indigenous of and is found in most parts of Horth 
America. The tops and leaves are medicinal. They should be made into 
an infusion which is generally known as boneset tea. It is a tonic, dia- 
phoretic, expectorant, and when taken in large doses or warm it acts 
as an emetic and aperient. The extracts of boneset may be purchased at 
drug stores. The fluid dose is from one to two drachms. With the solid 
extract the dose is from one to one and one-half ounces and that of the 
infusion from one to two ounces. 

Two scruples of eupatorin (boneset), one scruple of xanthoxylin and 
one-third grain of strychnia mixed and made into twenty powders, one 
powder being taken three times a day, is recommended for torpor of the 
liver or kidneys and also for rheumatism, 

BUCHU (Buchn). 

Use. — This is one of the best known remedies to soothe the irritation 
of the urinary organs. It has Ix^en used for catarrh of the bladder and in 
cases of pain in urinating. Best results are obtained from the infusion 
made from one ounce of the leaves in two pints of boiling water. Two or 
three soup-spoonfuls four or five times a day. There is also an extractv 
which dose is from a half to one teaspoonful. Sugar can be added to make 
more palatable. 


BURDOCK (Lappa Minor). 

Root spindle-shaped, about a foot in length. Flowers purple and 
seeds quadrangular. The root is the part employed, and in venereal and 
cutaneous diseases supplants mercury, the iodides and arsenic, eliminating 
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very rapidly the specific poison from the blood. Best administered in 
decoction by boiling two ounces of the root in three pints of water to two, 
and given in the dose of a tablespoonful four times a day. 

CAFFEINE (Caffeina). 

Definition. — Caffeine is prepared from the dried leaves of the thea 
sinensis or from the dried seeds of coffea arabica. It occurs also in other 
plants. It exists in the kola nut of Africa. Caffeine is in the form of 
colorless silky crystals. 

Use — Caffeine stimulates the nervous system. It quickens the intel- 
lect and causes sleeplessness. It causes an increase in the flow of the 
urine. It is used to stimulate the heart, to increase the flow of urine, and 
combined with other remedies it is of value in relieving headache of 
nervous origin. 

Manner of Using. — The preparation used is known as citrated caffeine. 
It is given in powder form. 

GALABAE BEAN (Physostigma) . 

Definition. — Physostigma is Ihc seed of the physostigma venanosum, 
growing in Western Africa, along the River Niger. 

Use — The cliief action of the drug is to de])ress the spinal cord, and 
in accordance with this action it is used to produce quietude in cases of 
convulsion, as from strychnine poison, from tetanus, and so forth. 

CALAMUS, SWEET FLAG (Calamus). 

Calamus is used as a substitute for tobacco by those habitual to the 
weed. It is a constituent of various bitters used to stimulate and promote 
the appetite. 

CAMPHOE TEEE. 

The uses of camphor in medicine are numerous. It affords one of the 
safest and surest of household remedies for headache, spasms, neuralgia, 
gout, rheumatism and general debility. It is equally efficacious as an ex- 
ternal remedy for pains, sprains, chilblains, bruises and flesh soreness. In 
such cases the tincture is generally used, and it can bo made at home by 
mixing an ounce of the gum with a pint of pirits. It affords a speedy rem- 
edy for colds, in the form of a drink made of one pint of hot water into 
which ten drops of the spirits of camphor has been dropped. It should 
be sipped slowly and as hot as can be taken. 
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OABSOUd ACID (Aoidmii CarlioUoiitt). 

De&iitioiL. — Carbolic acid is made from coal-tar. It occurs in the 
form of colorless crystals, but exposure quickly converts it into a colorless 
or slightly reddish liquid. 

Property. — slight fall iu temperature follows the use of carbolic 
acid. Its chief action depends upon its property of destroying low forms 
of germ life. 

Dse. — ^By virtue of its properties it is used as an antiseptic and in- 
ternally as an antiferment 

Maimer of IJsing. — Two or three drops may be taken internally, best 
given with a powder of bismuth. Locally it is used in solutions of various 
strength, the usual being 5 per cent 

CABDAMOH (Cardamon). 

This drug represents a fruit It is an agreeable vehicle for disguising 
the taste of other drugs, and it also produces a sensation of warmth in the 
stomach. 

CASTOE OIL (Eioini Oleum). 

Definition. — Castor oil is a fixed oil expressed from a seed. It is a 
pale yellow liquid, having a faint odor. 

TTse. — Castor oil is a slow purgative, producing copious liquid stools. 
It stimulates the bowels. 

Manner of TTsing, — The dose for an adult is half to one ounce; for a 
child, one to two drachms. 

CAYENKE PEPPEE (Capsicum Annnnm). 

The stem is thick, smooth and branching, about three feet in height. 
The fruit is of a bright scarlet color and contains numerous kidney- 
shaped, whitish seeds. A powerful stimulant. Employed with great 
advantage in la grippe. Two tablespoonfuls of the powder, with a tea- 
spoonful of common salt, infused for an hour in a pint of boiling water 
with half a pint of vinegar. This is strained and a teaspoonful given every 
hour. The same is useful as a gargle. In scarlet fever the same infusion 
diluted gives much relief and is of positive advantage. Dose: The same. 

CEIEEY (Opium Oraveoleus). 

Various medicinal preparations of celery are used in the treatment 
of chronic rheumatism. The same result is reached by drinking freely 
{Continued on page 1443.) 
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THE LEMOH {Citrus Limonum), 

Treatment for twenty-seven diseases. Sec page 1451. 



©E. J. s. APPLE. 


Gentle laxative. Eaten regularly, apples keep the stomach and bowels 
in good condition. 



PINEAPPLE (Ananassa Saliva). 

Besides being a delicious fruit, its juice can be expressed and used 
as a gargle for throat irritation and severe sore throat, and as a remedy for 
stomach disorders and gastric troubles. A teaspoonful of its juice may 
be taken every half hour until relieved. 


©£. j. a 


GRAPE VINE { Visiis Vinifera), 

Used in dropsy and chronic dysentery. See page 1448. 


©E. J. S. 

ASPARAGUS (Asparagus Ofcinalis). 
Used for tlie kidneys. See page 1414. 



)E. J. S. 

BEET (Beta Vulgaris), 
Used in gravel. See page 1389. 



OmO^ {Allium. Cepa), 
Used in six diseases. See page 1458. 



PUMPKm (CucurUia Pepo). J- ^ 

Treatment for worms, retention of urine and inflammation of blad- 
der and bowels. See page 1462. 



©K. J. S. 


TOMATO (Lycopersicum Esculentum'). 
Treatment for Cholera Infantum. See page 1469. 


©E. J. S. 


CELERY (Opium Urareoiiis). 
Used in Chronic Rheumatism. See page 1392. 



)K. J. S. 


liED PEPPER 


Used as a gargle in Scarlet Fever and as a tea iu the Grippe. See 
page 1462. 
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MEDICINAL PLANTS 

PLATE I. 

Chittim Bark. — A slirub about seven or eight feet in beigbt, with 
brancbes terminating in a sharp spine. The leaves, on short footstalks, 
ovate and veined. The bark is officinal and the part employed. It stands 
without an equal in the treatment of constipation in all its varied forms. 
An infusion of one ounce of the bark to a pint of boiling water; infuse 
for one hour and strain. Dose: One teaspoonful, morning and evening, 
according to symptoms or until the bowels are thoroughly regulated. 

Stone Eoot. — This plant is used in numerous complaints in practice. 
A decoction of the fresh root, one ounce to the pint of water, has been used 
with advantage in hemorrhoids or piles, catarrh of the bladder, gravel 
and dropsy. The dose is one tablespoonful four times a day. The leaves 
are applied in the form of fomentation to wounds, bruises and sores, and 
in cases of internal abdominal pains. 

Santal Wood. — White Sandalwood is a small tree indigenous to India. 
The volatile oil distilled from the wood is the part used. Given internally 
in moderate doses of 5 to 10 drops for gonorrhea. It is sometimes used 
as a stimulant to the respiratory tract in bronchitis and certain forms 
of asthma. 

Ague Root. — Height, from a foot to eighteen inches; leaves, pale 
and smooth; grows mostly in sandy soils. It has proved useful in Dys- 
pepsia and flatulent colic, and is especially useful for the purpose of re- 
storing the activity of the generative organs, giving them vigor and healthy 
action. A valuable agent to prevent tendency to miscarriage and falling 
of the womb. The dose of the tincture is from six to ten drops three 
times a day, and of the powdered root five to eight grains. 




Sandal Wood. 
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MEDICINAL PLANTS 

PLATE II. 

Saffron. — This plant is common in orchards and of a deep orange 
color. It is used as an infusion (tea) ; boiling one ounce of leaves in two 
pints of water. It is a pleasant home remedy in the beginning of scarlet 
fever, measles and chicken-pox, serving to bring out the eruptions. Dose, 
from half to a whole wineglassful, three times a day. It is also good as 
a gargle in sore throat. 

Yellow Goat’s Beard.-^A tea of the root, bark and leaves of this plant 
is used for diarrluca in children. Boil one ounce of root in two pints of 
water. Take two oi three tablespoonfuls three or four times a day. 

Hedge Mustard — Used cooked for table purposes as a stimulus to the 
stomach and to relieve coughing. Also used in the form of an infusion 
(tea) to cleanse ulcers and wounds. Boil an ounce of seeds, or a quantity 
of leaves, in a quart of water and wash the sore parts tAvice a day. 

Common Hedge Nettle — Made into a tea and drunk freely is excel- 
lent for hemorrhages of lungs and stomach. In doses of half a wineglass- 
ful four times a day it relieves neuralgia. A poultice of the leaves also 
relieves neuralgic pain and aids in the cure of wounds. Used at times 
as a tea, and drunk in wineglass doses twice a day, to promote menstrua- 
tion and kill worms. 




Common Hedge Nettle. 


Hedge Mustard. 
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PLATE in. 

Cathartic Eamno. — A tea of the bark, taken in tablespoonful doses, 
three times a daj, opens the bowels. But caution is needed, lest it lead 
to purging. 

Fennel. — The seeds and leaves in the form of a strong infusion (tea) 
are excellent for colic. The seeds in form of a powder are also good 
for cramps. Dose of the tea, a wineglassful, repeated at half-hour inter- 
vals, if necessary. Dose of the powdered seeds, ten to twenty grains. 

Tansy. — Tansy tea, in doses of a teacupful twice a day, promotes 
menstruation. In the form of bitters, it strengthens weakened constitu- 
tions. Cold tansy tea, drunk freely, is good for dyspepsia. 

Wood Sorrel. — A poultice of the leaves was once a popular application 
in cases of cancer. Sorrel tea, drunk freely, also aids in giving relief to 
cancerous affections. 
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PLATE IV. 

Stavesacre or lonsewort. — The crushed seeds, made in a paste and 
rubbed on the head, is an effective way to kill lice. 

Golden Thistle. — A tea of one ounce of leaves or stems to two pints 
of water vrill relieve colic. Dose, a wineglassful, repeated every half- 
hour, if necessary. 

Lime-Tree. — The juice of the lime, mixed with water, is a refreshing 
drink, in frequent sips, for fever sufferers. Lime juice in large quantities 
is carried on board ships as a preventive of scurvy. 

Ked-Berried Trailing Arbutus — A strong tea, made of one ounce of 
the leaves to a quart of water, and taken in doses of two tablespoonfuls 
three times a day, is used to relieve bladder trouble. It diminishes the 
irritation caused by the urine, and the inflammation and pain. 
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PLATE V. 

Henbane. — This plant, like belladonna, is a powerful poison. It is 
used ill the form of an extract to soothe pain. Dose, one-eighth to one 
half a grain once or twice a day. It is frequently used in cases of de- 
lirium, where opium cannot be used. Great caution is needed in its ad- 
ministration. 

Mountain Balm or Calamint. — Make a tea of the root, dilute with 
water and sweeten. Give in teaspoonful doses at intervals of half an hour 
to relieve wind colic in children. 

Sage or Salvia — Sage tea, either alone or mixed with vinegar, honey 
or alum, is an excellent gargle for sore throats. Drunk freely it cures 
night-sweats. Simmered in lard and taken four or five times a day in 
doses of two spoonfuls each cures quinsy. 

Mustard. — Powdered mustard seeds are used on the table and in 
medicine. One or two tcaspoonfuls in a glass of hot water is used to 
provoke vomiting. If necessary, repeat the dose till the desired result is 
reached. Mustard in the form of plasters or poultices soothes pain and 
promotes circulation. Mustard seeds, in doses of a teaspooiiful three 
times a day, relieves dyspepsia. Mustard plasters, applied to the ex- 
tremities, serve to bring out again the eruption where it has gone in, in 
such cases as measles and scarlet fever. 
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MEDICINAL PLANTS 

PLATE VI. 

Common Thorn-Apple. — This plant belongs to the same family as hen 
bane and belladonna. Cigarettes made from the dried leaves, and smoked, 
are good to calm asthma difficulties. 

Asparagus. — Used as a table dish gently stimulates the kidneys. In 
the form of tea, drunk at three or four hour intervals, it promotes a free 
flow of urine. 

Marshmallow — The powdered root may be used as a poultice in cases 
of gangrene. A fresh infusion (tea), drunk freely, is of service in chil- 
dren's diseases, and especially in Bright’s disease. Marshmallow drops 
are useful in sore throat, in scarlatina and diphtheria. The dose is indefi- 
nite. An infusion, drunk freely, is good for acute gonorrhea, and all 
affections of the mucous membrane of lungs and bowels, and inflamma- 
tions of kidneys and bladder. 

Hops. — The root, used as a powder or pill, soothes the irritation of 
the* urinary organs and pains of gonorrhea. Infusion of hops, or hop 
tea, is made by taking a tablespoonful of hops to a pint of water and is 
given in doses of two to five ounces, twice to three times a day. In 
delirium tremens hop-tea quiets drink craving and settles the stomach. 
In insomnia and restlessness it is useful in producing sleep. A hop poul- 
tice gives relief in local painful affections. Or the hops may be placed in 
flannel and moistened with hot whiskey and applied to painful cases, as in 
toothache or earache, where the warmth and steam are very soothing. 
The inhalation of the vapor of hops is often attended with good results, 
especially in diseases of the throat and chest. 
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Common Scurvy-Grass. — This plant is popularly eaten as a salad and 
is useful ill scurvy, chronic rheumatism and chronic malaria. The juice 
has been used externally for the purpose of stimulating indolent ulcers and, 
diluted with water, as a mouth-wash for spongy gums and ulcers of the 
mouth. 

Meadow Saffron. — Saffron-tea, drunk freely, is used in domestic prac- 
tice to bring out the eruption in measles and scarlet fever and to cause 
sweating. Externally it is used in bruises, rheumatic and neuralgic pains 
and in the form of ointment for bleeding piles. 

Garlic. — Garlic, onion and leek are used in bronchitis and chronic 
cough. Here it can also be applied to the chest in the form of a poultice, 
or the oil can be used externally, A garlic poultice may also be success- 
fully employed in convulsions and intestinal and stomach troubles of 
children. Garlic is also given for worms. It is a domestic remedy in 
whooping-cough. Syrup of garlic is given in doses of five drops to a tea- 
spoonful, two to three times a day, or oftener, if the coughing spells are 
frequent and violent. 

Horse-Radish. — Used as a tonic for the digestion, and to promote the 
secretion of the kidneys. Syrup of grated horse-radish and honey or 
sweetened water, taken in teaspoonful doses every liour, will cure hoarse- 
ness. Horse-radish tea, drunk freely, is beneficial in rheumatism and 
neuralgia. 
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PLATE VIII. 

Common Juniper. — By boiling an ounce of the berries (pounded) in 
two pints of water an infusion is obtained which stimulates the action of 
the kidneys. A pint is drunk through the day in Bright’s disease with 
its attendant dropsy. The juice of the berries has been successfully used 
in doses of two or three teaspoonfuls daily in children to promote the 
secretion of urine. The oil may be dropped in boiling water and inhaled 
to produce the same effect. 

Currants. — The juice of the berry, boiled and sweetened, and in tea- 
spoonful doses three or four times a day, is binding in infantile diarrhoea. 

Common White Hoarhound. — The herb may be used in infusion (an 
ounce to a pint of water), taken hot and frequently in recent colds to 
produce sweating. The cold tea, drunk freely, is serviceable in chronic 
lung affections. Cough-drops are used for sore throat and cough. 

Colt’s Foot. — The infusion of the dry leaves is used to soften the 
phlegm in chronic catarrh. It may be drunk freely. 
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PLATE IX. 

Plantain. — The fresh leaves are pounded in a mortar into a paste and 
applied to wounds to check bleeding. In sumach poisoning, burns, scalds, 
bruises, and even erysipelas, it is said to be extremely useful. 

Poppy. — By cutting the unripe seed pod a milky fluid is obtained 
called opium. Powdered opium may be mixed into a paste with water and 
applied to a beginning boil with relief. Opium is used in medicine in 
many forms, as laudanum, morphine, paregoric, and so forth. It is given 
in various forms and quantities to relieve pain and irritation, to relax 
spasms, to produce sleep, to check secretions, and to influence nutrition. 
It should be used with great caution. 

Pennyroyal. — Pennyroyal tea, or a recent infusion of the leaves and 
tops, is used in flatulent colic and recent suppression of the menses. The 
infusion may be drunk in teacupful doses, several times a day. The 
fresh herb is said to be obnoxious to mosquitoes, and may be hung about 
the sleeping room, or the hands and face bathed with a recent infusion or 
a solution of the oil in alcohol (one to ten) in order to keep ofi these 
midnight marauders. 

Hellebore. — This has been used by some to bring on the menstrual 
flow by purging, but is now very rarely employed. It causes vomiting 
and acts on the heart. It also destroys sensation when used locally. This 
medicine should be carefully used, as it is very poisonous. The dose is 
four to fifteen grains. A dose of the fluid extract of black hellebore, 
three to five drops three times a day, is used in dropsy, especially dropsy 
of the brain. 
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Peony. — An infusion is made hy boiling one ounce of the powdered 
root in a pint of water. It is good in spasms, whooping-cough and nervous 
diseases. Dose, half a cup four times a day. Formerly it was considered 
as a tonic for the nerves and was given for epilepsy and St. Vitus’ dance. 

Perforated St. John’s Wort — This plant is used as a tea to promote 
menstruation. It may be taken in wineglass doses^ three to four times a 
day. 


Wolf’s Bane. — This drug, which is beter known under the name of 
aconite, is very powerful and dangerous. It is given in the first periods 
of fevers and inflammations, such as pneumonia, erysipelas and rheuma- 
tism. A few drops of the tincture are mixed in a tumblei of water and 
a teaspoonful of this is given every ten, fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Asthma, especially in children, and preceded by cold in the head, is 
generally benefited by it. In the form of a Hniment it is used in neu- 
ralgia. Extreme caie must be taken in using wolf’s bane. 

Lily of the Valley. — In small doses this drug strengthens the heart; 
in larger quantities it quiets it. It quickly relieves the shortness of breath 
and palpitation in heart disease, and after having been given for two or 
three days may be stopped for a week or more without the symptoms 
returning. It increases the flow of urine and reduces dropsy. An in- 
fusion or tea is made by taking one part of the underground stem and 
rootlets to three parts of water. The dose of the infusion is a table- 
spoonful to a wineglassful two or three times a day. 
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Plaz. — Ground flaxseed mixed with boiling water forms flaxseed 
poultice, which is spread at least half an inch in thickness upon muslin or 
flannel, and applied as hot as possible in order to relieve pain and con- 
gestion in peritonitis and in pneumonia, pleurisy, and so forth, as jacket 
poultices, renewed every two or three hours. Flaxseed poultices are also 
applied to boils and abscesses to abort them or to hasten their ripening. 

A hot infusion (a tablespoonful to a pint of water) flavored with 
licorice root or lemon peel is used in colds of the chest, to cause sweating 
and to loosen the cough. Flaxseed tea, drunk freely, is used as a soothing 
drink in inflammation of the stomach. Whole flaxseed, in tablespoonful 
doses, once or twice a day, has been ordered as a laxative in habitual con- 
stipation. 

The oil of flaxseed, or linseed oil, is an old application to burns. 

Wormwood. — An infusion is made with one or two teaspoonfuls of 
the plant to a pint of water, and in wineglassful doses is used as a tonic or 
for worms in children. It is a domestic remedy for flatulent dyspepsia 
and weak digestion. Dose, from one to four tablespoonfuls twice a day. 
Externally it has been used as a stimulating application to indolent ulcers. 
A tincture, flavored with aromatics, forms an intoxicating drink called 
absinthe, used to a large extent in Franco. 

Carrot. — The seeds are ground into powder and used to relieve colic 
and to increase the flow of urine. The dose is half a teaspoonful to a 
teaspoonful, twice daily. The root is said to be excellent for poultices. 
Carrot, used as a substitute for chewing tobacco, has been said to cure 
kidney complaint. 

Horse Chestnut. — The bark is used, the best preparation being a fluid 
extract with dilute alcohol, although a decoction or tea is also employed. 
The dose of the fluid extract is twenty drops to a teaspoonful, three times 
a day. It is said to be a good substitute for quinine in malarial fevers 
and is also used in neuralgia. A dose of the tincture, three to five drops, 
three times a day, is a remedy for itching or burning piles. 
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MEDICINAL PLANTS 

PIATE XII. 

lioorioe. — ^Licorice root is soothing to the throat, loosens cough and 
is laxative. Licorice is given for cough as Brown mixture and Wistaria 
cough lozenges. One to two teaspoonfuls of compound licorice powder is 
given daily in constipation, especially during pregnancy. 

Iris (Straw lily). — The powdered root, when fresh, produces vomit- 
ing and is a powerful cathartic; less so after drying. In chronic liver 
trouble, especially of malarial origin, the preparations of iris are very 
useful. In dropsy they are also of service in stimulating both the kidneys 
and bowels. They are also given for worms. The dose of the extract 
is a quarter of a grain to a grain, and of the fluid extract, half a tea- 
spoonful to a teaspoonful, two to three times a day. 

Dandelion. — The root should be gathered in the autumn. An in- 
fusion is made by taking two ounces of the fresh leaves or roots to a pint 
of water, the dose being two to four tablespoonfuls, two to three times a 
day. The preparations are bitter and probably stimulate digestion and act 
as a tonic. Dandelion is a laxative and increases the flow of urine. It is 
also -prescribed for jaundice and for a sluggish liver. If the extract be 
used, the dose is from five to twenty grains three times a day. 

Blackberry — Common Bramble. — The bark of the root is used. It is 
binding and tonic. It is used in diarrhoea, especially after cleansing the 
bowels with castor oil. The best preparation of the blackberry root is the 
fluid extract, given in doses of half a teaspoonful three or four times 
daily. The syrup and the spiced syrup, in the dose of a teaspoonful to a 
tablespoonful, are also used. Very popular preparations are blackberry 
cordial and blackberry brandy, of which a teaspoonful to a tablespoonful 
is taken three or four times a day. Blackberry tea is valuable as an 
enema in leucorrhea, gleet and falling of the womb. 




111 
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MEDICINAL PLANTS 
PLATE Xin. 

Great Mullein. — This plant grows by the roadside and in neglected 
fields. It is given for catarrh, coughs, dysentery and piles in the form 
of an infusion made with milk, four ounces of the fresh, or a correspond- 
ing quantity of the dry leaves, being boiled for ten minutes in a pint of 
fresh milk. This quantity is to be drunk thrice daily, while still warm. 
It has long enjoyed a popular repute in Ireland as a remedy in diseases of 
the lungs. It has likewise been used in diarrhoea and inflammation of the 
bladder. 

The flowers are said to remove warts. They arc applied, while 
fresh, by pressing and rubbing upon the growth. 

Eosemary. — From one and one-half to three teispoonfnls of the plant, 
dried and powdered, taken as an infusion (tea), are said to produce de- 
cided sweating. The oil of rosemary is used in hair lotions and in an 
ointment used in neuralgia, chronic rheumatism and lumbago. 

Nettle. — The juice of the nettle, in teaspoonful doses every hour, is 
of great value in cases of hemorrhage of the nose, lungs, intestines and 
urinary organs The decoction may be made either with the seeds or with 
the leaves, and, drunk freely, is excellent for diarrhoea and dysentery. 

•Belladoniia— The fleshy, creeping root is especially useful, but must 
be taken from plants at least three years old. The leaves of belladonna or 
deadly night-shade are also used, the smaller leaves gathered when the 
plant is in flower being best. 

JiOcally, belladonna is used as an ointment or liniment in neuralgia, 
cltifonic rheumatism; also to check sweating and relieve local pain. In- 
ternally, it is used chiefly to relieve pain, relax spasm and cheek over- 
eecretion or bad discharge. 

Its power of widening the pupil is used in treating the eye. In 
giving this dangerous drug the eye should be carefully watched. The 
dose of the tincture is five to twenty drops, once or twice a day, in cases 
of neuralgia, spasms and other nervous affections. Great caution is re- 
quired, as the medicine is a poison. 
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MEDICINAL PLANTS 

PLATE XIV. 

Parsley. — hot infusion is made by taking an ounce of the fresh 
root to a pint of water. One to four teaspoonfuls, given three times daily, 
in cases of scanty menstruation will relieve pain. It is used to increase 
the secretion of urine in dropsy and gonorrhea, in the form of a decoction, 
drunk freely. 

Valerian. — The underground stem and roots are used. It is given 
in the nervous disorders of women, especially :;ervou8 headache and 
hysteria. The various nervous disorders which occur at the changes are 
relieved by it. In convulsion or St. Vitus^ dance in children, due to 
worms, and in whooping-cough it has been used with success One to two 
teaspoonfuls of the tincture is given, three times daily. 

Digitalis or Foxglove— The leaves are gathered from plants of the 
second year’s growth and must be carefully selected. An infusion is 
made by taking one and one-half parts to one hundred parts of water. 

Locally, digitalis is used in joint inflammation. A poultice contain- 
ing a teaspoonful or two of the leaves is placed over the kidneys in cases 
of difficult or impossible urination. 

Its chief internal use is in heart disease, although it is often given 
for bleeding. The dose of the infusion is a teaspoonful to a tablespoonful, 
three or four times a day. 

Crow-Foot. — The buttercup plant is sometimes used externally in 
cases of rheumatism. As it belongs to a very poisonous species, it should 
be used carefully and only on the prescription of a physician. 
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MEDICINAL PLANTS 

PLATE XV. 

llemlock. — Tho full-grown fruit is gathered while yet green. Conium 
juice is expressed from the fresh leaves, and has half its quantity of 
alcohol added to it to preserve it. This is given in doses of half a tea- 
spoonful to two teaspoonfuls. The seeds are used in making most prepara- 
tions. Internally it is sometimes used in nervous affections, hut it is a 
dangerous poison and should be used cautiously. 

Poultices of the leaves of hemlock and flaxseed (two parts of the 
former to six of the latter) with boiling water, have been used as a 
soothing dressing to painful swellings. A hemlock ointment is made by 
bruising the leaves with sufficient water and extracting and mixing the 
juice with lard, and is an excellent local remedy in painful maladies. 

Barberries. — The bark of the root has been made into an infusion, but 
the fluid extract in ten to thirty drop doses is most used. In this form 
the dnig is tonic and stimulates the kidneys. It is valuable in tlie treat- 
ment of blood diseases, dyspepsia, liver trouble, habitual constipation and 
skin diseases. The tea of the bark may be taken in doses of three to four 
teaspooiifuls, three times a day. 

Elder. — One to two teaspoonfuls of an infusion of the flower, drank 
while hoT:, increases the flow of urine and causes sweating. It may cause 
vomiting, if given in too large a quantity. The flowers are edible, and 
are used in scurvy, rheumatism and syphilis. Elderberry jam is laxative. 

A decoction is made of the inner bark, which acts on the kidneys and 
intestines. One or two teaspoonfuls, two to three times a day, is the dose. 

Oak-Tree. — ^A decoction is made of one ounce of the bark to a pint 
of water and given in doses of half a teaspoonful to a teaspoonful three 
times daily, for dysentery and diarrhoea. It i3??|3^casionally used as an 
injection or wash in leucorrhea ; also as a gargle in sore throat and catarrh. 
The powdered bark is used on ulcers. The oak yields tannic acid, in 
which form it is used as an astringent enema in gonorrhea, gleet and 
leucorrhea. 
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MEDICINAL PLANTS 

PLATE XVI. 

Bitter-Sweet Nightsliade. — decoction is made by boiling an ounce of 
the young branches in a pint of water and given in doses of a teaspoonful 
to a wineglassful two or three times daily, for jaundice, rheumatism and 
syphilitic affections. It is believed to be of use in long-standing scalv 
eruptions. The fresh decoction, drunk freely, is used to produce sweat- 
ing in rheumatism or acute bronchitis and colds. It is also beneficial in 
the diarrhoeas of children when caused by exposure to cold or damp. 
The dosage should be small and cautiously given. 

Common Chamomile. — The infusion is made with a tablespoonful of 
the flower heads to a pint of water and is taken freely. In large doses 
the hot infusion causes vomiting, but in one or two ounce doses it relieves 
gas in the stomach, favors perspiration and the action of the kidneys. 
Locally, it may be used as a poultice. It is used principally in domestic 
practice in the treatment of colds, bronchitis and dyspepsia, and is taken 
in the form of an infusion in doses of from two to three tablespoonfuls, 
two or three times daily. 

Caraway Seed. — ^An oil is made from the fruit and used in doses of 
one to five drops, two or three times a day, for distention of the abdomen 
due to gas. It is combined with other medicines to lend a pleasant flavor 
and to prevent griping. 

Geranium. — A decoction can be made from the underground stem< 
It improves the appetite and digestion and promotes nutrition. It is used 
to stop bleeding. As an injection it is serviceable in gonorrhea, gleet and 
leucorrhea. In diarrhoea in children the decoction may be given in milk, 
which covers its taste. Dose, one-fourth to one-half teaspoonful, five or 
six times a day. 
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MEDICINAL PLANTS 

PLATE XVII. 

Common Dill. — The fruit of this plant is warming, stimulating and 
quiets nervousness. A tea of the plant, in teaspooiiful doses, is used in 
children’s colic to relieve the hiccoughs. Occasional use of the decoction 
by mothers is thought to promote the secretion of milk. 

Peppermint. — Peppermint water is given in doses of teaspoonful to 
a wineglassfill ; oil of peppermint, one to five drops, and spirits of pepper- 
mint, ten drops to a teaspoonful. In neuralgia oil of peppermint may be 
painted over the painful spot. It may also he used for rheumatism and 
chronic gout. In the colic of children the spirits of peppermint in hot 
water is a good household remedy. A warm infusion of mint, taken fre- 
quently in teaspoonful doses, is useful for the pains caused by gases in'the 
intestines. A cloth, saturated in a teacup of water to which a teaspoonful 
of essence of peppermint has been added, applied to head and temples, 
gives relief from headache. 

Mezereon (Laurel) — An ointment is made from the fluid extract of 
the bark (,twenty-five parts), lard (eighty parts) and yellow wax (twelve 
.parts). This ointment is used as an irritant to keep up discharges from 
ulcers and blistered surfaces. Mezereon bark has been successfully used 
to relieve toothache. 

Common Black Briony. — The root is dried, and half an ounce of it with 
a pint of boiling water made into an infusion, which is given in doses of 
a wineglassful three or four times a day. It may be given for dropsy and 
inflammation of the joints. It is an active purgative, causing large, 
watery stools. 
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MEDICINAL PLANTS 

PLATE XVin. 

Common Hedgewort.-^Liquid extract of the root is used inwardly for 
catarrh of the stomach, liver, pancreatic and kidney complaints, hypo- 
chondriasis and hysteria. Physiological effect is solvent, acid-removing 
(alkaline) and blood cleansing. Chemical constituents: Bitter extract, 
resin, sugar, alkaline salts, potash, silicic acid. Taste, very bitter. 

Bilberry. — Infusion of the leaves is given internally for dropsy and 
pleuritic effusions, catarrh, cough, and weakness of the bladder. Phy- 
siological effect : slightly astringent. Chemical constituents : Tannic acid, 
quinic acid, and gum. Taste, herbaceous. 

Wild Strawbeny. — ^An infusion of the leaves is given internally for 
diarrhoea, gout, jaundice, etc. The physiological action is astringent and 
blood cleansing. The chemical constituents are a considerable quantity 
of soda salts and silicic acid. The taste is slightly herbaceous. 

Periwinkle. — The liquid extract of the herb is used internally for 
diarrhoea, mucous discharge from the air passages or intestines, hemor- 
rhage ; externally, as a gargle and mouth wash for spongy gums. Physio- 
logical action: Strengthening, blood cleansing and aperient. Chemical 
constituents. A very bitter extract and tannin. Taste is bitter and as- 
tringent. 




Common Hedge wort 
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(Continued from page 13Q2 ) 

several times a day of a lea made by boiling celery stalks till they are 
soft. At tlie same time celery, cooked or raw, should be used regularly 
as a table food. 


CHAMOMILE ( Anthemis) . 

Definition. — The flower beads of aiitbemis nobilis are collected from 
the cultivated plant. The oil is the active principle'. 

Dse. — The activity of the plant depends upon the presence of the 
oil. The action of the oil is to act as a sedative to the nervous system; 
hence its use in cli(‘cking reflex cough. It also favors free perspiration 
and free kidney action. 

Manner of Using. — ^Make a drink as follows: Pour a pint of boiling 
water over an ounce each of chamomile flowers and the leaves and flower- 
ing tops of boneset ; one-balf of this amount is a dose. If the whole 
amount be taken, emesis or vomiting will be produced, and this will at 
times be the action desired. 

CHITTIM BAKH (Rhamnus Prushiana). 

This is known medicinally as cascara sagrada. It is much used by 
modern jibysicians for the cure of constipation, and is an excellent home 
remedy. It is ])re])ared for use by steeping a half-ounce of the bruised 
bark for half an hour in a half pint of wanii water. When cool, take a 
teaspoonful three times a day. If the fluid extract of the bark is used 
the dose Would be from t(‘n to fifteen dro])s, three times a day. Some- 
times it acts as a physic. In such cases the size of the dose should be 
diminished. 


CHLORAL (Chloral). 

Definition. — Chloral is a colorless liquid formed by the action of 
chlorine on alcohol. With water chloral forms a crystallizable compound. 
Chloral should bc^ kept in well-stoppered bottles as the crystals volatilize 
slowly. 

Use. — Taken internally chloral has a sedative influence on the brain 
and spinal cord. In cases of restlessness and delirium it produces a quiet- 
ing influence on the brain and induces sleep. In spasm and convulsion it 
alleviates this condition. It influences the heart adversely, and in cases 
of a weak or diseased heart its use is attended with danger. 
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Hanner of TTsiiig. — ^It is best given well diluted in some agreeable 
syrup. It should not be taken without the advice of a physician. 

CHLOEOFOEM (Chloroformum). 

Chloroform is a heavy liquid made by the action of chlorine on 
alcohol. It is used in the same class of cases as ether, but is preferred to 
ether in children and old persons on account of the irritation of the bron- 
chial tubes produced by ether in the very young or very old. 

CITEIG ACID (Acidum Citricum). 

Definition. — ^Citric acid occurs in the form of colorless crystals. It 
is obtained from lemon or lime juice and has a sour taste. 

Property. — It acts favorably upon the liver in cases of inactivity. 
By stimulating the glandular secretion of the intestinal tract it improves 
digestion and nutrition. 

Use. — The use of citric acid in the treatment of scurvy is well known 
end cannot be superseded by any remedy at present under our command, 
except fresh lemon juice itself. In fevers a drink made of citric acid is 
very soothing. 

Manner of Using. — The best form for administration is the syrup of 
citric acid, which may be given in doses from a teas2)oonful to a table- 
spoonful. 

COCA (Erythroxylon). 

Definition. — Coca leaves are taken from a small tree in Peru and 
Bolivia. The principal constituent of the leaves is cocaine. 

Use. — The value of coca lies in cocaine. Cocaine is widely used 
locally for the relief of pain. It may be applied for the performance of an 
operation when for any other reason it is not desirable to give a general 
anesthetic like ether or chloroform. 

COCHnrEAI (Coccus). 

Cochineal is derived from the crushed and dried bodies of the females 
of coccus cacti. It yields a very brilliant red coloring matter from which 
carmine is obtained. Cochineal has but little value in medicine in com- 
parison with its use in the arts as a coloring agent. 

91 
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€01)-IiIVEB OIL (Horrhufle Oleum). 

Beflnitiou. — Cod-liver oil is a thin, yellow, oily liquid, having a fishy 
odor and taste. It is obtained from the fresh livers of the cod. 

Use. — Cod-liver oil is an easily digestible food. In most cases of 
poor nutrition it is of value. 

Manner of Using. — Cod-liver oil should not bo taken directly after a 
meal. It should be taken about three hours after a meal, when gastric 
digestion is about complete, from the fact that oil is digested not in the 
stomach, but in the intestine. 

COPFEE (Coffea). 

Definition. — Coffee is the seed or berry of tho coffee Arabics. It 
is one of the sources of caffeine. 

Use. — Coffee is a stimulant to the nervous system. It increases llio 
capacity for intellectual effort. When taken to excess it is frequently the 
cause of headaches. 


COLT’S-EOOT (Tnssilago Farfara). 

Parts used — ^root and leaves. 

Its demulcent properties prove its efficacy in chronic coughs, con- 
sumption and other affections of the lungs. It is used in the form of a 
decoction made with an ounce of the plant to a pint of boiling water, of 
which a teacupful may ho given several times a day. 

Description. — A perennial herb with a creeping root. Tho flower, 
which stands singly, is large and yellow in color. The leaves do not appear 
until after the flowers have blown. The flowers have an agreeable odor. 

UOMMON KUSH (Tnnous Effnsus). 

A common plant, growing in water, or in wet soil, with pithy or hol- 
low, rarely branching stems. A decoction of the root — one ounce of root to 
a pint of water — taken freely three times daily, is good for the kidneys, 
dropsy, gravel and incontinence of urine. Ashes of the rush, in doses of 
five to ten grains twice a day, relieves dyspepsia and sour stomach. A 
tincture of the rush, made by adding a handful of the plant to a pint of 
alcohol, and taken freely three times a day, is also good for incontinence 
of urine. The pith may be used as a demulcent drink in fevers. 
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COFAIBA (Copaiba). 

Vse. — ^This balsam comes from a tree in South America, Its prin- 
cipal use is relieving the irritation in inflammations of the urinary chan- 
nels, especially in gonorrhea. 

CBANESBIZX (Ceranium). 

{See Plate XVL) 

CBAKBEEEY, 

A cranberry poultice is an excellent application to the affected parts 
in cases of piles. They also serve as a cure when cooked for table use, 
^nd partaken of freely at each meal. Pounded cranberries, applied as a 
poultice, arc excellent for removing the pain and inflammation of ery- 
sipelas. In doses of a tablespoonful daily cranberry extract is said to afford 
relief in hysteria. 

CEEOSOTE (Creosotmn). 

Definition. — Creosote is obtained from the distillation of wood tar. 
The best preparation is made from beechwood and is known as beechwood 
creosote. Creosote is a yellow, oily liquid having a smoky odor. 

D»c. — Creosote is an antiseptic and local anesthetic. Internally also 
it is an antiseptic and is used in diarrhoea and dysentery. In consumption 
its use is often followed by a diminution of all the symptoms and general 
improvement. 

Manner of TTsing. — It may be given internally in milk, cod-liver oil 
or wine. It may also be given in capsules. 

DANDELION (Chicory Family). 

{Blow Ball or Cankerwort) 

This is a common herb and salad plant, having a bitterish taste and 
a milky root with a yellow blossom on a single stem. The young leaves 
are used for salad or greens. The root is medicinal and its uses are 
described on page 1426. Naturally growing wild, it is now raised by 
market gardeners. 

DEADLY HIGHTSEADE (EeUadonna). 

{See PUte XIIL) 
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EEGOT OF EYE (Ergota). 

Befinition. — Ergot is the compact spawn of a parasitic fungus invest- 
ing the rye. 

Use. — The chief action of ergot is upon the parturient uterus, which 
it contracts. It assists nature. Also used to control hemorrhage. 

Manner of Using. — The fluid extract is the preparation most often 
employed. 

ETHEE (iEther). 

Definition — ^Ether is a clear, colorless liquid having its own peculiar 
odor and a sweetish taste. It is very inflammable, and its vapor mixed 
with air and ignited explodes. 

Use. — When -ether is poured upon the skin it produces a sensation 
of cold from its rapid evaporation. The part may be frozen, and at this 
time a small operation, such as the opening of an abscess, may be per- 
formed. Taken internally ether is a stimulant to the heart. Its well- 
known effects in surgery, producing the state known as ansesthesia, depend 
upon the action of the drug upon the brain and spinal cord. It was 
first used in surgery by Dr. Warren in 1846 at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. 

Manner of Using. — To produce loss of consciousness the vapor is in- 
haled, administered with safety only by a physician. For local use the 
vapor is locally applied. 


EUCALYPTUS OIL. 

Eucalyptus is a genus of trees indigenous to Australia and Tasmania 
but now grown in United States and many other parts of the world. The 
medicinal part is the oil distilled from the leaves. Taken internally it 
produces a sense of warmth in the stomach and excites the flow of saliva. 
It is sometimes given for malaria, chronic bronchitis, asthma, gonorrhoea, 
('tc. Dose 10 to 20 minims. It is sometimes used locally in ulcers and 
chronic skin affections. 

FLAXSEED (Lmum-Linseed), 

{See Plate XI.) 


FOXGLOVE (DigitaHs). 

(See Plate XIV.) 
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OALUC ACID (Acidxim Gallionin). 

Definition. — Gallic acid may be obtained from tannic acid, which is 
found in the galls upon the oak tree. These galls or nodes are lumps 
caused by insects. Gallic acid is in the form of long needles. 

Property. — Gallic acid, like tannic acid, is astringent, but not so 
powerful as tannic acid. 

Manner of Using. — ^When prompt action is desired it should be used 
in powder. It is given also in other forms, such as pills, and so forth. 


0AEDEN AETICHOKE (Cynara Scolynms). 

A perennial plant, cultivated in our gardens. A tincture prepared 
from the leaves is most efficacious in rheumatic, gouty and neuralgic 
affections. Dose: A teaspoonful three times a day. 


GAIXIC (Allium). 

{See Plate VIL) 

Definition. — Garlic is the dried bulb of the allium sativum, a native 
of Asia and Egypt, but now naturalized in Europe and America. It re- 
sembles the onion and leek. 

Use — ^AVhen added to a cough mixture garlic aids in the expectora- 
tion of secretion. Eor this latter purpose it is especially valuable in the 
case of children. Taken internally it is also a remedy against scurvy, 
hence called an antiscorbutic. Applied locally in the form of a poultice 
to the abdomen it relieves infantile intestinal colic. 

Hanner of Using. — The odor is quite offensive, and some will prefer 
other measures on this account. The preparation for internal use is 
known as the syrup of garlic, which may be used in a dose from ten 
drops to a teaspoonful. 

GINGEE (Zingiber). 

Ginger comes from various sources, but Jamaica ginger is preferred 
for culinary purposes, as it has the best flavor. Ginger increases the 
secretions of the intestinal truct, and acts as a carminative. It is used 
in various preparations to disguise the unpleasant taste. 
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0LYCEEINE (Glycerinum). 

Definition. — Glycerine is a transparent substance obtained by the de- 
composition of fats or fixed oils. It is a constituent of the waste in the 
process of the making of soap. It is now prepared in large quantities for 
commercial purposes. 

Use. — Taken internally glycerine is in part absorbed or oxidized and 
so acts partly as a food. If a large amount, as a tablespoonful or two be 
taken, it acts as a laxative. Externally applied it acta as an emollient. In 
the care and treatment of bed sores it is highly useful. The parts should 
be bathed twice daily with warm water and gently rubbed with glycerine. 

GEAPEVINE (Vitis Vinifera). 

The vine is too well known to require description. Most useful in 
dropsy and chronic dysentery. The dried fruit is the part employed, of 
which an infusion is made, placing about two ounces of the fruit in a 
pint of boiling water, straining and cooling. Dose : A tablespoonful, in 
either case, every two or three hours, according to the urgency of the 
symptoms. 

HEMLOCK (Conium). 

{See Plate XV.) 

HONEY (Mel). 

Definition.A—Honey is a saccharine secretion deposited in the honey- 
comb by the honey-bee, the apis mellifica. The best honey is known as 
virgin honey. It is obtained by incising recent combs and straining. 
Clarified honey is made by heating honey, removing the frothy scum and 
straining. Other products made by the aid of heat are of a darker color 
and are less pure. 

Use. — Honey is to some slight extent a laxative. It is a pleasant, 
sweet article of food. 

HOPS (Humulus). 

{See Plate VL) 

HOUNDS’ TONGUE (Cynoglossum Officinale). 

A biennial plant, named from the shape of its leaves. The root is 
the part employed. It has been found most useful as a sedative in coughs, 
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eatarrh, spitting of blood and dysentery. An infusion is made with one 
ounce of the root to a pint of water. Dose: A tablespoonful four times 
a day. 

INBIAIT HEMP (Cannabis Indioa). 

Definition. — Indian hemp is obtained from the flowering tops of the 
female plant of the canabis sativa grown in the East Indies. There is a 
confection known as haschish or gunjah. 

Use. — This drug is much used in Eastern countries and is a frequent 
cause of insanity in these countries. It is taken for the pleasant mental 
effect produced, though this is but temporary. The first stage is accom- 
panied by exhilaration during which the imagination is actively engaged. 
The imagination brings up images of its own creation. After a time the 
pleasant effects are followed by unpleasant and disagreeable effects. Ideas 
of time and space are perverted. Frequent indulgence in the drug brings 
about permanent mental change. An impulse to kill has been known to fol- 
low the abuse of the drug. For medicinal purposes cannabis is used to 
quiet spasms and produce mental quietude. In accordance with this use 
it is employed in treating coughs and the restlessness and delirium of cer- 
tain diseases. It has been used with benefit in neuralgia. 

Manner of Using. — The tincture is the preparation usually employed, 
though it should never be taken without a physician. 

IPECAC (Ipeoaonanha). 

Definition. — ^Ipecac is the dried root of a plant which is native in 
Brazil. 

Use. — Ipecac is used as an emetic and expectorant. It enters as an 
ingredient in cough preparations to soften the expectoration of phlegm. 
It has been used in heavy doses for dysentery. 

KEEOSENE OIL. 

Appendicitis. — Since the theory that this disease is curable by absorp- 
tion has gained prominence, the use of kerosene oil in connection with 
the cure has been found useful. 

Bunions and Corns. — ^A continuous application to corns and bunions 
for a few days will reduce inflammation and pain, and an entire removal 
of the corn may be brought about. 

Bums. — Cloths saturated with kerosene, and applied to bums, ex- 
dude the air and bring desired relief from pain. 
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Cleansing the Scalp , — A little kerosene introduced into glycerine 
constitutes an ointment that will speedily remove dandruff and contribute 
to a clean and healthy scalp. 

Colds. — Ten to twelve drops of kerosene oil on cut loaf sugar, taken 
every two or three hours, has been found effective in curing colds, also 
rub neck and chest. 

Consumption. — A cloth saturated with kerosene oil, bound around 
the chest at night and frequently repeated, will remove lung soreness, 
and it may be taken inwardly with advantage. Eight to ten drops three 
or four times a day in sarsaparilla. It has been tried as a remedy for 
consumption. 

Croup. — Kerosene has been used in croup with success. It may be 
taken internally 10 to 15 drops on sugar. Eepeat if necessary. 

Diphtheria. — Swabbing of the throat, at intervals of two to three 
hours, with kerosene, has been found effective in destroying the mem- 
brane of diphtheria and reducing inflammation. 

(luinsy. — External and internal use of kerosene has a remedial effect 
in this obstinate disease. 

Eheumatism — Petroleum was a favorite Indian remedy for rheu- 
matism. In the purer form of kerosene it is still regarded as a favorite 
remedy for this painful disease. It may be applied by frequent rubbing. 

Toothache. — Cotton saturated with kerosene and placed in the tooth 
often affords immediate relief. 

Vegetable Poisons. — Kerosene is an excellent lotion for the externa] 
inflammation resulting from vegetable poisons. It should be applied 
frequently until relief is had. 

LACTIC ACID (Aoidum Lacticum). 

Definition. — ^Lactic acid is a colorless syrupy liquid having an acid 
taste. It is obtained from sour milk. 

Dse. — As this acid is found in the stomach during the first part of 
digestion, changes in the amount present cause forms of dyspepsia. When 
in excess or when it is absent dyspepsia in one form results. Its use in 
cases of deficiency added to that of pepsin, is followed by beneficial re- 
sults. Locally it is a mild caustic, and is applied to warts and ulcers, by 
rubbing it on, with the intent of destroying them. 

LADIES’ SLIPPER (Cypripedium Parviflorum). 

Grows in different portions of our ovm country, and is marked for its 
beautiful flowers. The root is the part used. Has been used with 
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marked success in epilepsy and in various other nervous diseases. A 
decoction is made with two ounces of the root in two pints of water, boiled 
to one and a half pints. Dose : A tablespoonful four times a dciy. 

ZiABD (Adeps). 

Definition. — ^Lard is prepared from the fat of the abdomen of the 
hog. It is washed with water, melted and strained. 

Use. — Care must be taken that the lard used does not become rancid. 
By the addition of benzoin the lard is prevented from undergoing this 
change. As an application for burns lard may be used as follows: Wash 
the lard, beat up with an equal quantity of lime water, and add a few 
drops of oil of bitter almond or carbolic acid. Lard softens and removes 
scabs. 

Manner of Using. — For medicinal purposes the form of lard used is 
known as benzoinated lard. 

THE lEMON IN MEDICINE. 

As an Anti-Narcotic. — In poisoning by narcotic substances, as opium, 
lemon-juice may be administered after the poison has been vomited or 
removed from the stomach, to counteract the effects. 

Asthma. — Thp administration of tablespoonful doses of lemon -j uice 
in a glassful o'f'any of the mineral waters, three times a day, has been 
productive of manifestl3^ good rescfllsl 

As an Antidote in Alkaline Poisoning. — In cases of poisoning by the 
alkalies the vegetable acids are their antidotes, and the most convenient, 
easily procurable acidulous substances are, in general, vinegar or lemon- 
juice. 

Biliousness. — The use of lemon-juice, in doses of one or two ounces 
diluted with hot or cold water, three or four times a day is an invaluable 
remedy. It is supposed to act as an eliminator of bile. 

Corns. — A slice of lemon held in place by bandage over offending 
hard corn, or placed between the toes for soft corns for several successive 
days, is an old, well-tried, standard remedy. 

Coughs and Colds, Hoarseness. — The following will be found soothing 
and healing in most ordinary coughs and colds : 


Whole flaxseed 2 ounces 

Water (boiling) I pint 

Juice of two lemons. 

Sugar. 
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Pour the boiling water on the flaxseed in a suitable vessel, let it 
steep three hours, pour off the clear liquid, add the lemon-juice and 
sweeten to taste. Ice it for drinking. Dose, one ounce. 

Diphtheritic Sore Throat and Gangrenous Sore Honth. — ^Lemon-juice 
has been used with striking advanta^ as a local application (gargle and 
mouth wash) in these diseased conditions ; also in other varietier^I^n^ 
grene from constitutional causes. 

Dropsy. — ^Mild and sustained diaphoreses is entitled to special favor. 
The skin must be brought into a state of moderate excitement by external 
warmth — ^by hot baths twice a day — at same time administering hot 
lemonade, after which put patient to bed. Free perspiration will follow, 
and an improvement in the quantity and quality of the urine, and a 
material subsidence of the dropsy or edema will ensue. 

Erysipelas. — ^In this affection rest, saline laxatives, low diet and cool- 
ing drinks are the elements of treatment in mild and simple cases. A 
very refreshing and agreeable way of prescribing a cooling drink and at 
the same time obtaining valuable diaphoretic and diuretic effects is by ad- 
ministering the following: 

Take one drachm (60 grains) of bicarbonate of potassium and water 
four fluid ounces. Make a solution, of which add a teaspoonful to a table- 
spoonful of lemon- juice diluted with a tablespoonful of water and drink 
during effervescence every three or four hours. 

Fevers. — Next to its use as an anti-scorbutic (a cure for scurvy) lemon 
juice is most valuable as a drink (in febrile affections) in which the thirst 
is urgent and the bowels are not disordered. This is usually the case in 
eruptive and periodical fevers. 

Headache. — remedy which may very often be given with advan- 
tage for severe forms of headache is bromide of potassium in five- or ten- 
grain doses twice daily, followed by an ounce or two of effervescing lem- 
onade, as prescribed under La Grippe (which see). If not very severe 
the effervescing draught (alone) will be found efficient and secure prompt 
relief. • 

Hemorrhages. — ^It not only assuages thirst, but directly coimteracts 
the tendency to loss of blood. Administered as lemonade in one- or two- 
ounce doses as cold as possible. 

Itching of Anns or Sorotnm. — Lemon- juice has been used with ad- 
vantage as a local application in itching of the genitalia (privates) and 
anus. 

Jaundice. — ^Lemon-juice in tablespoonful doses several times a day is 
reputed to be a remedy for jaundice produced by congestion of the liver. 
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Ia €hripp«. — Ab a mild diaphoretic and as acting on the kidneys, and 
to allay restlessness and watchfulness in fever use the following: 

Lemon-juice and water, equal parts, enough to make four ounces; 
bicarbonate of potassium one drachm ; water, three ounces. 

Make and keep in separate solutions. To be mixed in tablespoonful 
doses several times daily and taken while effervescing. 

^Ethenmatisin and Gout. — ^Lemon- juice has been used with beneficial 
effects in acute and chronic rheumatic affections. According to the state- 
ment of a noted physician, ^^the sensible operation of the remedy consists 
in reducing the force and frequency of the pulse, a mitigation of severity 
of the attack and in securing an early relief from pain.’^ 

Prescribed in doses of one or two ounces of juice (freely diluted) 
three or four times a day. This is generally well tolerated, yet sometimes 
occasions severe griping or diarrhoea. 

Scarlet Fever, Malarial Diseases (Chills and Fever). — ^Lemon juice 
furnishes a most agreeable and refreshing beverage and proves an ad- 
mirable refrigerant. 

It may be given with sweetened water in the shape of lemonade. 
This is an old English remedy, formerly called the ^^King^s Cup,” made 
as follows: 

Add two lemons, sliced, and two ounces of sugar to two pints of boil- 
ing water, allowing this to digest till cold, when it is ready for use in 
ounce doses ad libitum. Or lemon- juice may be added to the mildly 
nutritive drinks, such as gum water, Irish moss tea, barley water, and so 
forth. 

Scurvy. — ^One of the most beneficial applications of lemon is the use 
bf its juice for the prevention and cure of scurvy. For this purpose ships 
destined for long voyages are always provided with a supply of the con- 
centrated juice or (its equivalent) lime juice; from one to two ounces 
should be given every two to four hours diluted with an equal amount of 
water. . 

Syphilis. — ^In some cases of syphilis a cachetic or scorbutiform con- 
dition of the blood is apt to obtain, and in such fresh lemon-juice several 
times daily has been found a valuable adjunct to the regular treatment 
outlined for this disease. 

The Lemon is the fruit of the citrus limonvm, a native tree of India, 
but now naturalized in all warm climates. It is supposed that the Greeks 
and Homans were unacquainted with the lemon, which only became 
known to Europeans at the time of the Crusades. To-day it is known the 
world over, and its medical uses are numerous. 
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^ To Eemove Tan from Pace. — ^Kubbing the half of a cut lemon on face 
at night or bathing the face with lemon- juice, allowing same to dry, and 
washing it olf carefully with castile soap and warm water every morning, 
is said to have proved very efficacious. 

Vomiting. — The effervescing draught given under Erysipelas (which 
see) is one of the best remedies for allaying nausea or a tendency to 
sicknesB. 

LICOEICE (Glycyrrhiza). 

{See Plate XII.) 

IIIY OF THE VALLEY (Convallaria). 

{See Plate X.) 

nVEBrWOET. 

A strong tea of this plant, called also kindey plant, in teacupful doses 
four or five times daily, is rewmmended as an excellent remedy for kidney 
complaint. 

MALE FERH (Aspidium). 

Definition. — ^Aspidium is the rhizome of plants found in almost every 
part of the world. The rhizome has a slight odor and a bitter taste. 

Dse. — Male fern is used in the expulsion of tape worm. It prob- 
ably kills the worms in addition to expelling them. 

Manner of Using. — When it is suspected or known that a person has 
a tape worm the following treatment should be carried out. The person 
should either take no food at all for a day or two or the diet should con- 
sist of milk only. The drug should then be given in some agreeable form. 
It may be given in milk or mucilage. A purgative should follow the us© 
of male fern. 

MALT (Maltum). 

Definition. — ^Malt is the seed of hordeum distichum, caused to enter 
the first stage of germination by artificial means and dried. Extract of 
malt is made with water at a moderate heat and evaporated to the con- 
sistency of thick honey. 

Use. — Extract of malt is valuable as a food, Tt is easily assimilated. 

Manner of Using. — Extract of malt may be taken alone or it may be 
taken in conjunction with cod-liver oil, mixing it with an equal quantily 
of cod-liver oil. Malted milk has become popular as an infant food. 
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imtSHMALLOW (Althea). 

Definition. — ^Marshmallow represents a root. It contains a substance 
called asparagin, upon which its virtues depend. 

Use. — Asparagin renders the drug useful as a means of increasing 
the flow of the urine. Combined with medicinal lard althea makes an 
etfective dressing in skin diseases. It has been employed also in cough 
mixtures. 

Manner of Using. — The syrup is taken internally. For making a 
poultice the powdered root may be used. 

HASTEEWOBT (Imperatoria Obstmthinm). 

Part used — the root. 

It has been used with such beneficial effects as a diuretic, emmena- 
gogue, stomachic and diaphoretic and in such a wide circle of complaints 
with so much success that it has gained the title of divine remedy. The 
dose of the infusion, made with an ounce of the root to a pint of water, is 
a teaspoonful every three or four hours. 

MAY APPLE (Podophyllum). 

Podophyllum is a slow cathartic acting upon the liver and the in- 
testinal glands. On account of the smallness of the dose and the slight 
taste podophyllum is much used in the treatment of constipation of chil- 
dren. A grain may be dissolved in the spirit of ginger and a drop or two 
given on sugar. 

MEADOW SAEFBOM (Colchicum). 

Definition. — Colchicum represents the corm and seed of a plant/ 

Use. — The chief use of colchicum is internally in the treatment of 
rheumatism. 

MUSK-BOOT (Sumbul). 


Part used — ^the root. 

The virtues appear to be those of a nervous stimulant. It has been 
used with asserted success in diarrhoea, dysentery and malignant cholera; 
also in gastric spasm, hysteria, painful menstruation, palsy of the limbs, 
epilepsy and other nervous disorders. It may be given in infusion or 
decoction, and may be used very much as we use valerian. 
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XYBBH (Myrrlia). 

BefinitioiL. — ^Myrrh is a resinous exudation obtained from a tree. It 
appears as brownish-red masses. 

Use. — Myrrh is slightly astringent and stimulant locally, hence its use 
as a mouth wash. Combined with other remedies it is sometimes em- 
ployed as a cough medicine. 

NAVY BEAN (Vioia Vulgaris). 

A smooth, green bark. Yellow flowers and pods containing the 
beans are the parts employed. As a remedy for erysipelas it has gained 
quite a reputation on account of successful cures. It is used both exter- 
nally and internally. For internal use about one ounce of the dried bark 
is boiled with one pint of water. Dose : One tablespoonful three times a 
day. It is a most cooling medicine to the system. For external use a 
paste is made with the bruised beans and applied to the erysipelatous 
parts. It rarely fails to relieve all inflammatory symptoms. 

NUTGAIX (GaUa). 

{See Gallic Acid.) 

NUTMEG (Myristioa). 

Deflnition. — ITutmeg is the seed of a tree growing in the East Indies, 
but cultivated also in the West Indies and in South America. 

Use. — Internally small doses favor digestion by stimulating the secre- 
tion of the gastric juice. It is used to disguise the taste of unpleasant 
mixtures and as a flavor. 

Maimer of Using. — The oil or the spirits may be used. 

OATS (Avena). 

Avena is the fruit of the avena sativa and is used as food in the form 
of oatmeal, gruel or porridge. It is a highly nutritious food and should 
be eaten with butter or cream. Skin eruptions, such as eczema, have 
been attributed to the use of oatmeal. Change of diet in these cases pro- 
duces a cure for the eczema. 

OLIVE on. 

Olive oil is both a food and a medicine. Its nutritive powers are 
considerable and it acts as a lubricant of the digestive tiraet It may also 
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be used externally in numerous ways. It is not to be considered as a 
cure-all nor should it be taken in excessive quantities as it imposes extra 
work upon the liver and may cause biliousness, but used in moderate 
quantities it has the effect of generally aiding the digestive organs in their 
work. It is recognized as being an especially effective remedy for gall 
stones. It is also of considerable value to those who are troubled witli 
constipation, its lubricating qualities making it a healthful and natural 
regulator. Prospective mothers are almost invariably troubled with 
constipation; ordinary purgatives are irritant and are often dangerous 
at this period. A fairly free use of olive oil internally at this time 
combined with external use in the way of rubbing the abdomen will be 
found not only to give relief in the matter of constipation but will give 
an elasticity to the skin which enables it to stretch in such manner that 
scarring of the skin which so often accompanies maternity, is avoided. 

As to the quantity one should take internally this depends upon the 
individual and also the general diet Two or three tablespoonfuls per 
day will generally prove a satisfactory allowance, but those who are fond 
of it may double this quantity or more. It may be taken before, with or 
after meals or between meals, according to individual preferences. Larger 
quantities may naturally bo taken where considerable acid fruit is included 
with the diet than in cases where such fruit is omitted. Por those who 
do not like the taste of the oil it may usually be made palatable by adding 
a little lemon or other acid fruit juice, or by adding a pinch of salt. 

Olive oil has been found of much value as a preventive of appendi- 
citis, and for such purposes may be used advantageously both internally 
and externally. A few drops in the nose when suffering from cold will 
soften scabs and have general healing effect It is also of value in enemas, 
Used externally it affords relief from aching joints and rheumatic condi- 
tions. It is of value for chapped skin and may be used advantageously in 
rubbing the whole body after a warm batL In its natural form, however, 
it is inclined to darken the skin and to avoid this the coloring pigment 
should be removed by bleaching the oil through exposure to sunshine. 

Swimmers find that by thoroughly rubbing the body with olive oil 
before entering the water, they are enabled to endure much greater cold 
and withstand fatigue in swimming long distances. It is said to promote 
the growth of hair, hut whether this be so or not, it in any event makes an 
isxoellent treatment for the scalp, keeping it in healthy condition. 
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ONION. 

Hardly any plant furnishes more or better home remedies than the 
onion. Cooked as a sauce and eaten freely it is a cure for constipation. 
Cut into slices and sprinkled with sugar, a syrup is formed which is 
excellent in croup, the dose being a teaspoonful every fifteen to twenty 
minutes, till relief is had. A crushed onion poultice will extract the 
heat and pain of a burn or scald. The squeezed juice of the onion, mixed 
with sugar, and given in teaspoonful doses every three or four hours, ia 
highly recommended as a cure for bronchitis. 

Boiled and mixed with flaxseed meal and a little vinegar it makes an 
excellent poultice which, placed across the chest and under the armpits, 
has been found efficacious in pneumonia. Raw sliced onions placed in 
a sleeping room where diphtheria, scarlet fever or other contagious disease 
is present, seem to act as a magnet in drawing the germs of disease. Onion 
syrup, prepared by sprinkling sliced onions with sugar, and taken in tea- 
gponful doses every fifteen minutes, until relief is obtained, is a favorite 
home remedy for croup. Free use of onions on the table is a preventive 
of constipation. An application of crushed onions to bums extracts the 
fire and relieves the pain. In bronchial affections onions afford a remedy, 
in the form of a syrup taken in teaspoonful doses, three or four times a 
day, or oftener if the case be severe. 

OPIUM (Opium). 

{See Plate IX.) 

OBANGE (Aurantium). 

Definition. — The orange represents the fmit of small trees which 
grow in warm regions of the Eastern and Western Hemispheres. There 
are two forms, the sweet orange and the bitter orange. 

Use. — Like the juice of the lemon, orange juice may be taken in 
water as a cool drink, and is grateful particularly during the course of 
fevers. The different preparations of orange are pleasant as flavors. The 
preparation known as the elixir of orange is an agreeable vehicle for 
other remedies. 

OBEGON WHD GBAPE (Berberis Aquafolium). 

Where the root cannot be obtained, the fluid extract, which is known 
as Berberis Aqmfolium, may be purchased from druggists, the dose being 
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one-half tciaspoonful in water three times a day in Lencorrhea and also it is 
recommended as a donche, one teaspoonful in a cup of water being thus 
used night and morning. 

PEACH LEAVES (Amygdalus Persica). 

Physicians who have tried the virtues of peach leaves as a cure for 
jaundice speak of them with praise. Steep a handful of the bruised 
leaves or twigs in enough cold water to cover them. The dose is a fourth 
of a teacupful three or four times daily. A tea made of peach leaves or 
bark is purgative and good for worms. It should be given in tablespoonful 
doses to adults, until it operates. Children should take teaspoonful doses. 
In two to four tablespoonful doses every two hours it will check the 
the vomiting in cholera morbus and morning sickness. 

PENNYROYAL (Hedeoma-Hedeoma) . 

{See Plate IX,) 

PEPPER, BLACK PEPPER (Piper). 

[Definition. — Pepper is the unripe fruit of the piper nigra of India. 

Use — Pepper is a condiment. It is stimulating to the digestive 
system and to the circulation. Pepper externally is an irritant. 

PEPPERMINT. 

Essence of peppermint, a teaspoonful to a tumbler of hot water, 
sipped occasionally, is both a preventive and cure of seasickness. Bruised 
and applied to the stomach it relieves nausea and vomiting. Given in- 
ternally it relieves colic in infants. 

PEPSIN (Pepsinum). 

Definition. — ^Pepsin is one of the elements of the gastric juice. In 
cases of deficiency of this element there is presented one form of dyspepsia. 
The object, then, is to assist nature by replacing the pepsin. We there- 
for look to the lower animals for assistance and select the hog, calf or the 
sheep. The acid mucous secretion is scraped from the surface of the 
stomach, spread on a glass and dried in scales. Saccharated pepsin is pep- 
sin obtained from the gastric mucous membrane of the hog mixed with 
sugar of milk. It is a white powder of a disagreeable odor and taste. 
A solution of this is made and forms liquor pepsin. 

92 
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Manner of TTsing. — The powder may be used, or a rather pleasant 
liquid preparation called the wine of pepsin may be used, 

PEEXTVIAN BAEK (Cinchona). 

Uses. — This drug has somewhat lost its former popularity, being re: 
placed by quinine and other alkaloids obtained from the same bark These 
alkaloids are the best vegetable tonic, as also the surest remedies in malaria. 
Quinine is also much used in fevers and inflammations. Many have a cer- 
tain objection to this drug because an excess causes headache, noise in the 
ears and other disagreeable symptoms. These are, however, temporary, 
and should not stand in the way of a careful use of the remedy. 

PINEAPPLE. 

A tablespoonful of the juice of the pineapple, taken every three hours, 
is recommended as soothing in sore throat. The same may be used as a 
gargle after each dose. 

PINK BOOT. 

This plant offers an old standby for worms. An ounce of the root, 
mixed with four drachms of senna, should be steeped in a quart of water. 
The dose is two tablespoonfuls twice a day. If the root is used in the form 
of a powder ; the dose is ten to twenty grains for children, and one to two 
teaspoonfuls for adults. 

POISON NUT (Nux Vomica). 

Definition. — ^K“ux vomica is the seed of the strychnos nux vomica of 
East Indies. The seeds are disk-shaped, about an inch in diameter, and 
covered with silky hairs. 

Use. — ^fux vomica is one of our best tonics, as also one of the most 
dangerous poisons. These properties principally belong to strychnine, an 
alkaloid. It is also a good bitter tonic, which property is especially effi- 
cacious in the nervous system. It is often used in the treatment of dys- 
pepsia. 

Manner of Using. — The tincture of nux vomica is the preparation 
usually employed. Strychnine is used advisedly. 

POTATO AS A GUEE POE ACHES AND PAINS. 

Kecent discoveries indicate that the common potato contains proper- 
ties which, if properly applied, may relieve a numibr of aches and pains. 
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The medicinal properties of the potato are contained in its juice, and 
it is claimed on high medical authority that this juice produces wonderful 
results in curing swellings and other disordered conditions of the joints 
and muscles. In connection with the joints of the body there is to be 
found a fluid known as ^ ^synovia, which acts as a lubricant, and if through 
accident or disease this secretion ceases the joints become dry, feverish and 
painful and are unable to perform their functions. This condition is 
well illustrated by what is known as ^Vhite swelling” of the knee; the 
gland in the knee through which this lubricant (synovia) supplies the 
joint having become injured or diseased, the fluid escapes through the 
tissues and forms a swelling under the skin. Under ordinary treatment 
the trouble is not only difficult to remove, but even after the swelling 
has disappeared it is usually a long time before proper secretions are 
again set into activity and full use of the joint obtained. Among other 
instances where the stoppage of the flow of this fluid causes pain and 
trouble, may be mentioned gout, where the secretion is lacking in the great 
toe, and lumbago where there has been a cessation of synovic flow in the 
lumbar region. 

The constituent parts of the potato are chiefly starch and potash salts, 
the curative properties being contained in the potash salts, which are 
found in the liquid part of the raw potato. Owing to its dense character, 
considerable pressure is necessary to extract the potato juice ; after extrac- 
tion it must be boiled down to about one-fifth of its original bulk ; a small 
quantity of glycerine is then added as a preservative, in which form it 
may be used as a liniment or, with a mixture of lard, may be used as an 
ointment. The juice may be thus prepared at home or can be prepared by 
any druggist, the pharmaceutical name being extracium solani liquidum. 
The preparation is only used externally, being rubbed over the affected 
joints or muscles. Before application, hot fomentations should be ap- 
plied to thoroughly open the pores, being continued until the skin is 
thoroughly red ; the liniment or ointment is then well rubbed in, and in 
the case of a joint, a protective bandage is applied. This operation 
should be repeated every three hours until the pain and swelling are re- 
lieved. In cases of lumbago the patient should rest in bed until the 
remedy has had full effect. A sprained ankle or wrist should be kept 
tightly bandaged for a few days over an application of the ointment. 

It is claimed that thus applied, not only does the potato juice quickly 
relieves pain, but that it so thoroughly re-establishes the synovic flow that 
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normal condition of the part is so completely secured that there is little 
likelihood of recurrence of the trouble. 

PTJMPKIN (Curcurbita Pepo). 

The seeds of the pumpkin afford a well recognized remedy for worms, 
retention of urine and inflammation of bladder and bowels. Oil of the 
seeds operates as a speedy diuretic in doses of from six to ten drops four or 
five times a day. If a tea of the seeds be used as a diuretic, it may be 
drank freely at intervals of two to three hours. Pumpkin seeds are 
highly recommended for the destruction and removal of tapeworm. The 
seeds should be peeled and beaten in with sugar till a paste is formed. 
Then dilute with milk, and drink freely, always on an empty stomach. 
In the course of a few hours the patient should take an active cathartic 
for the removal of the tapeworm, composed of a tablespoonful of castor 
oil and a teaspoonful of turpentine. The drug-stores now furnish a fluid 
extract of pumpkin seeds for the destruction of tapeworm, the dose being 
from a half to a whole tablespoonful every three or four hours, followed, 
as before mentioned, by a large dose of castor oil and turpentine. 

PXTKPIE WILLOW HERB (Ly thrum SaUcaria). 

Part used — the bark and root. 

It is demulcent and astringent, and is efficacious in diarrhoea and 
chronic dysentery. The dose of the powdered bark is about a teaspoonful 
two or three times a day. A decoction of the root is prepared by boiling 
an ounce ir a pint of water and given in doses of a tablespoonful every two 
or three hours. 

BED PEFPEB. 

Red pepper is employed with great success as a gargle in scarlet fever. 
It is prepared by taking half a teaspoonful of the pepper and one table- 
spoonful of table salt to a half-pint of boiling water. Thoroughly mix and 
■strain, and then add about half a teacupful of vinegar. Use frequently as 
a throat gargle, and give internally half a teaspoonful every hour to a 
child, doubling the amount for an adult. Red pepper is also recommended 
as a cure for the grippe, in the form of a tea of the pod, or of the ground 
pepper, a teaspoonful to half a pint of water. Place a teaspoonful of the 
tea in a glass of hot water, and drink slowly every three or four hou|rs. 
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SED ROOT (Ceanothns Amerieanns). 

A small, indigenous shrub, growing in the United States. The root 
is the part employed. Said to ho useful in syphilitic complaints; given 
in the form of decoction; two drachms of the root to a pint of water. 
Dose: A teaspoonful four times a day. A strong infusion is useful in 
aphthous ulcers of the mouth, applied locally several times a day. 


RHUBARB (Rheuin). 

Definition. — ^Rhubarb represents the root of a plant native in Asia. 

Use. — In moderate doses rhubarb acts as a purgative and stomachic. 
In chronic constipation it is an excellent remedy. It is useful in the sum- 
mer diarrhoea of children. 

Manner of Using. — The aromatic syrup is a favorite method of admin- 
istration. It may be given also in the form of pills. 

SAIT IH MEDICINE. 

As Worm Cure. — ^For this purpose it is administered in large doses 
by the mouth, or, when the worms are lodged in the rectum, a strong 
solution is administered in the form of an enema. 

Catarrh. — ^A warm, weak solution of salt and water (a half to one 
teaspoonful of salt to a tumblerful of warm water) sniffed up the nose 
night and morning oftentimes leads to a speedy cure in mild cases. 

Cholera Morbus — Salt solution by the mouth and as enemata is 
strongly recommended for this disease. 

Diarrhoea and Dysentery. — In these affections salt has been satis- 
factorily administered in combination with lemon juice. A half drachm 
of salt to a tablespoonful or two of lemon- juice diluted, and repeated 
every two hours till relieved. 

Emetic. — To produce vomiting the dose of salt is one or two table- 
spoonfuls in a tumblerful of water. A teaspoonful of mustard flour 
assists its action. 

Felon. — Take common salt, roast it on a hot stove till dry as possible. 
Take a teaspoonful of it, also a teaspoonful of pulverized oastile soap and 
a teaspoonful of Venice turpentine; mix them well into a poultice and 
apply to the felon. Renew twice daily, and in four or five days the felon 
will open, release the pent-up matter and get well 
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Fits, Apoplexy, OoziTtilsions, and so forth. — Salt placed on tongue dry 

acts admirably in these affections. 

For External Application. — Salt is used for various external applica- 
tions. Thus, a saturated solution, applied with friction, is employed as 
a counter-irritant in glandular enlargements and chronic diseases of the 
joints. 

General Administration. — Common salt in small doses acts as a stimu- 
lant tonic and anthelmintic or worm cure; in larger ones as a purgative 
and emetic. It certainly promotes digestion, and the most universal an- 
imal appetency for it proves it to be a salutary stimulus in health. When 
taken in larger quantities than usual with food it is useful in some forms 
of dyspepsia, and, by giving greater tone to the digestive organs in 
weakly children, may correct the disposition to generate worms. On the 
sudden occurrence of hemoptysis or vomiting of blood it is usefully re- 
sorted to as an astringent in the dose of a teaspoonful, taken dry, and 
often proves successful in stopping the flow of blood. 

Heartburn. — A few grains of table salt allowed to dissolve in the 
mouth and frequently repeated will ensure prompt relief. 

Hemorrhage. — On the sudden occurrence of bleeding or vomiting of 
blood it is usefully resorted to to stop the flow, in the dose of a teaspoonful, 
taken dry. 

History. — Salt is a necessary and indispensable seasoning of our food, 
and as such must doubtless have been known to and employed by the first 
individuals of our race. The earliest notice of it occurs in the writinga 
of Moses (Genesis xix. 26 ; Leviticus ii. 13) and Homer (Iliad, lib., ix. 
214). It has received various names, such as common salt, culinary salt 
and chloride of sodium, and so forth. 

Hives. — Ordinary salt baths are of great value, promptly relieving 
the terrible itching. Two ounces of salt are added to about thirty gallons 
of warm water. 

Inward TTses — It is frequently used as an ingredient in stimulating 
enemata. The dose, as a tonic, is from ten grains to a drachm; as a 
cathartic, though seldom used for that purpose, from two drachms to half 
an ounce. In doses of from half an ounce to an ounce, dissolved in four 
or five times its weight of water, it frequently proves a plompt and effi- 
cient emetic, invigorating rather than depressing the powers of the sys- 
tem. When employed as a clyster it may be used in the amount of from 
one to three tablespoonfuls dissolved in a pint of water. 

Local Application. — ^Externally applied in solution it is a stimulant, 
and may be used either locally or generally. Locally it is sometimes 
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employed as a fomentation in sprains and bruises; and as a general 
external application it forms the salt-water bath, a valuable remedy as a 
tonic and excitant in depraved conditions of the system, occurring espec- 
ially in children, and supposed to be dependent on the scrofulous diathesis. 
A pound of salt dissolved in four gallons of water forms a solution of 
about the strength of sea-water, and suitable for a bath. 

Malaria (Ague) . — In the course of experiments made in Paris, 
France, common salt in half-ounce doses has been found very efficient and 
second only to quinine, but the dose being very bulky causes vomiting in 
many cases. But the suggestion is a valuable one, where quinine cannot 
be administered. 

Purgative. — For producing evacuations from the bowels it is em- 
ployed in the form of an enema. One or two tablcspoonfuls of common 
salt dissolved in a pint or quart of starch water forms a very useful 
clyster. 

Salt and the Blood. — It serves some important and essential uses in 
the animal economy. It is employed by the people of all nations, from 
the most refined to the most barbarous. It is an invariable constituent 
of the healthy blood. 

In moderate quantities it promotes the appetite, assists digestion and 
assimilation. 

Salt a Tonic. — In some diseases the moderate use of salt produces the 
effect of a tonic. It acts as a stimulant to the mucous membranes, the 
absorbent vessels and glands. 

Sore Eyes — A small pinch of salt (about three grains) added to an 
ounce of clear, filtered, boiled water makes a very soothing and beneficial 
eye-lotion. Apply with a small tube or dropper several times daily. 

Sore Throat. — Gargling the throat with a weak solution of salt and 
water will often cure this difficulty without furtlier treatment. 

Sprains and Bruises — Half fill a bottle with common salt ; add good 
brandy till nearly full. Shake it well and allow to settle. Bathe the 
part with a soft linen cloth or sponge. 

Stimulant. — As a stimulant it is rubbed on the chest in fainting, and 
so forth. 

Stomach Pains or Gastrodynia — Salt in a teaspoonful dose, dry, is 
used in some cases with considerable advantage. 

Toothache Cure, Infallible. — Pulverize and mix alum and common 
salt in equal quantities ; wet a small piece of cotton and cause the mixture 
to adhere to it ; place in the hollow tooth. A sensation of coldness will be 
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first produced, which will gradually subside and with it the tormenting 
toothache. 

NEW SALT REMEDY FOE SUNSTROKE. 

Symptoms. — Throbbing in head, violent thirst, great restlessness; 
headache and fullness as if head would burst; red face, increased action 
of heart. 

In extreme cases of sunstroke, where the patient is often in an uncon- 
scious condition, with a very weak, rapid pulse, and at times almost im- 
perceptible, the injection under the skin of the forearm of a sterilized salt 
solution into the vein has been found most efficacious, and has been the 
means of saving many patients when the temperature has reached 109 f. 

Treatment. — A vein of the arm is opened precisely as in the manner 
for bleeding, and a solution made by approximating one teaspoonful of 
common salt dissolved in one quart of water. This solution to be of the 
temperature of the blood, viz. : 98f Fahrenheit. 

By pursuing this treatment the blood-vessels are filled, the rapid 
action of the heart diminished, pulse becomes stronger and regular, and 
in association with the regulated cold bath or cold applications to the 
surface of the body, consciousness is restored within a very few hours. 
Care should be taken that the treatment, especially the cold bath, is not 
applied to cases of heat exhaustion, where the temperature is frequently 
subnormal. There is no doubt but what this recently instituted treatment 
by salt injections has been the means of saving many patients who have 
been affected with sunstroke. In sunstroke the fluid in the blood-vessels 
being below the normal quantity, the salt injection takes the place 
of the lost pabulum, 

SARSAPARILLA (Sarsaparilla). 

Definition — Sarsaparilla represents a root from Mexico, Central 
America and Brazil, 

Use. — Sarsaparilla is an alterative. It is also a vehicle to disguise 
the taste of unpleasant drugs. 

SENNA OR SENA (Sena). 

Use. — ^A violent cathartic, with watery stools, having the disadvan^- 
tagp that it is apt to produce strong colic. Generally given with some 
aromatic. The most pleasant form is the preparation known under the 
name of compound licorice powder. 
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SEtTLLCAF (Scutellaria Lateriflora). 

Part used — the leaves. 

Very efficacious as a nervine and successfully employed in neuralgic 
and convulsive affections, St. Vitus’ dance, delirium tremens and nervous 
exhaustion. An infusion of the dried leaves is made with half an ounce 
of the leaves to a teacupful of water, to be drunk during the day. It has 
been found useful in epilepsy. 

Description. — Its stem is erect, smooth and one or two feet high. 
The leaves are rather acute, opposite and supported upon long petioles. 
The flowers are small and of a pale blue color. 

SOAPWOET (Saponaria Officinalis), 

Part used — the root and leaves. 

It has been used in venereal and scrofulous affections, cutaneous 
eruptions, and so forth. It appears to act as an alterative like sarsaparilla. 
It is given in the form of a decoction which may be taken freely. The 
expressed juice given in the quantity of half an ounce in the course of a 
day is claimed to be a specific in the cure of gonorrhcea. 

Description — The root and leaves are inodorous, of a bitterish- 
sweetish taste. They impart to water the property of forming a lather 
when agitated, like a solution of soap, whence the name of the plant was 
derived. 

SPANISH PLIES (Cantharis Cantharides). 

Deflnition. — Spanish flies represent the dried body of a beetle found 
in the South of Europe, especially in Spain. 

Use. — Internally cantharides is a stimulant to the genito-urinary tract 
and externally it is employed as a counter-irritant. The tincture of can- 
tharides combined with other remedies is often used in the treatment of 
alopecia or baldness. 

Manner of Using. — When a blister is employed the part may be 
painted with cantharidal collodion or it may be covered with a rag spread 
with the cerate. Cantharides requires from six to ten hours to draw a 
blister, but it is better to remove the drug at the end of four or five hours. 

STAECH (Amylum). * 

Definition. — Starch is a fine white powder, and is obtained from the 
seed of the zea mays. It forms a large part of rice, wheat and barley. 
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Use. — ^When boiling water is added to starch a very convenient poul- 
tice is furnished for local inflammations. Starch, when mixed with water, 
is a convenient antidote to most corrosive poisons, as it is usually close at 
hand or can be readily obtained. 

Manner of Using. — Starch may be used locally or internally. It may 
also be used as the basis for an enema to be injected in the bowels. 

STOME ROOT (Collinsonia Canadensis). 

'{See Plate 7.) 

This plant is used in numerous complaints in practice. A decoction 
of the fresh root, one ounce to the pint of water, has been used with 
advantage in hemorrhoids or piles, catarrh of the bladder, gravel and 
dropsy. The dose is one tablespoonful four times a day. The leaves are 
applied in the form of fomentation to wounds, bruises and sores, and in 
cases of internal abdominal pains. 

SUGAR (Sacohamm). 

Definition. — Sugar is a product of the sugar-cane of sub-tropicnl 
countries. 

Use. — Syrup which is used as a vehicle for the administration of 
drugs consists of 85 per cent, of sugar. Sugar of milk is a peculiar crys- 
talline sugar obtained from the whey of cow’s milk by evaporation and 
purified by recrystallization. It is used in pharmacy. 

SWEET EERM (Comptonia Asplenifolia). 

A shrubby plant. Grows in thin, sandy woods in New England. 
The root is the part used. Most useful in diarrhoea. Given in the form 
of decoction. Made with two ounces of the root, boiled in one and a half 
pints of water to a pint. Dose: A tablespoonful several times a day, as 
required. 

TANmC ACID (Acidnin Tannietim). 

Definition. — Tannic acid occurs in the form of pale yellow scales. 

Use. — The chief effect of tannic acid is that of an astringent con- 
tracting the tissues and checking secretion. It is used as a chemical anti- 
dote in cases of poisoning. 

Manner of Using. — ^As an antidote it is used in powder form, twenty 
grains being the amount usually given. 
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TAETAEIC ACH) (Acidum Tartariotiin). 

Befinitioii. — Tartaric acid appears as colorless crystals. It is obtained 
by the decomposition of cream of tartar found in old wine casks. 

Use. — This acid is one of the constituents of a Seidlitz powder, which 
is laxative in its effect. Rochelle salt, also laxative, is potassium and 
sodium tartrate. 

Manner of Using. — The acid or its salts are used in solution in quanti- 
ties to suit. 

TEA (Camellia). 

Definition. — This represents an infusion made from the dried leaves 
of the Chinese tea plant or Camellia Thea. It contains a substance known 
as theine. 

Use. — Tea is a stimulant removing a sense of fatigue. While this is 
the ordinary effect of the use of tea there are some, particularly those of 
a nervous temperament, who cannot partake of it without ill effects. 

TOBACCO (Tahacnm). 

Definition. — The leaves of the tobacco plant represent the part used. 
The tobacco plant is indigenous to the southern portions of this country. 
It was carried to Lisbon by the Spaniards and from there to France by 
iNicot in 1560. 

Use. — When persons not accustomed to tobacco indulge in it emesis 
or vomiting, with great muscular relaxation, results. It is a stimulant 
to the salivary and intestinal secretions. Nicotine is a rapidly acting 
poison resembling hydrocyanic acid in its fatal effects. The power of in- 
creasing secretions along the alimentary canal, the stimulation of peri- 
stalsis and the function of the kidney are proper arguments in favor of 
moderate use of tobacco. 

TOMATOES (Lycopersionm Eseulentam). 

The tomato remedy for cholera infantum meets with much favor 
by those who have tried it. It is prepared by adding sugar to peeled 
ripe tomatoes. The dose is a teaspoonful every half hour until relieved; 
then continue with like doses every two or three hours till a permanent 
cure is effected. Some remarkable cures are mentioned in connection 
with this simple remedy. Do not give the seed or pulp of the tomato. 
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TRAILmG ARBXTTTTS (Eplgse Eepens). 

A small, trailing plant, ovate leaves and small, fragrant flowers. It 
has been employed with marked success in diseases of the urinary organs 
and of the pelvic viscera generally. The leaves and stems are the parts 
used. An infusion is made with two ounces of either to one and a half 
pints of water, boiled to one pint. Dose: A tablespoonful three or four 
times a day. 

TURPENTINE TREE. 

This species of pine yields the oil and spirits of turpentine so 
useful in the cure of diseases. Application to the back of the neck of a 
cloth thoroughly wetted with spirits of turpentine will afford speedy re- 
lief in cases of fits and convulsions. Five drops of the spirits on a little 
sugar, swallowed slowly, and once or twice a day will cure sore throat. 
In cases of dysentery, ten drops on a little sugar taken every four hours 
usually effects a cure. A turpentine liniment, valuable in cases of s])rains, 
bruises and rheumatism, is made of equal parts of s])irits of turpentine 
and vinegar, to which has been added the yolk of one egg. 

UNICORN ROOT. 

This is sometimes called star-root. It ranks as an excellent remedy 
for falling of the womb. Make it into a strong tea, and take half a tea- 
spoonful three times a day. 

VALERIAN (Valeriana) o 

{See Plate XIV.) 

WAHOO (Euonymus Atropurpnreus) . 

Small shrub, which, in autumn, from their rich red color, have 
obtained for them the name of burning bush. Most effective in the 
different forms of dropsy. The root is the part employed. Given in 
the form of decoction, one ounce to the pint of water. Dose: A wine- 
glassful three or four times a day. 

WALLPEIXITORY (Parietaria Officinalis). 

Part used — the bark. 

It is used in complaints of the urinary passages, dropsy and febrile 
affections in the form of a decoction made with an ounce of the bark to a 
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pint of water, the dose of which is a tahlespoonful every three or four 
hours. The expressed juice is also used and the fresh plant applied in 
the form of a poultice to painful tumors. 

t)7ATEE HEMLOCK (Ehellandrium Aquaticum). 

Part ased — ^the seeds. 

They have been used moist successfully in chronic pectoral affections, 
such as bronchitis, pulmonary consumption, asthma, and so forth, and in 
dyspepsia and intermittent fever. The dose is from five to six grains 
every three or four hours. 

Description. — The seeds have been used for a considerable time in 
the treatment of disease. They are from a line to a line and a half in 
length, narrow above, somewhat compressed, marked with ten delicate 
ribs. Their color is yellowish brown, the odor strong, their taste acrid 
and aromatic. In over-doses they produce vertigo, intoxication and other 
narcotic effects. 

WAX (Cera). 

Wax is a concrete substance prepared by the apis mellifica. It forma 
the honeycomb. It is used to give consistency to ointments and suppos- 
itories. 

WHITE MUSTARD (Sinapis Alba). 

{See Plate V.) 

WHITE OAK BAKK. 

It has been used successfully to cure the leucorrhea or whites. Boil 
an ounce of the root in a pint and a half of water down to a pint. Use 
as an injection. 

Or, employ as an injection one-half ounce of the fluid extract of 
Canadian pine (Pinus Canadensis) to a pint of tepid water. Use this 
twice a day with a syringe, or white oak bark one ounce to a pint. 

WHITE POND LILY. 

A tea of this plant injected to the neck of the womb is highly recom- 
mended as a cure for ulceration of that organ. At the same time the tea 
should be taken internally as an accessory treatment, the dose being half 
a teacupful two or three times daily. If the fluid extract of the plant is 
U£^d. the dose should range from four to twenty drops three times a day. 
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WILD INDIGO (Baptisia Tinctoria). 

Part used — ^the root. 

It has proved useful in scarlet fever, typhus fever and in that state 
of the system which attends gangrene or mortification. It is highly 
recommended as an external application to obstinate and painful ulcers. 
It is given in decoction made in the proportion of an ounce of the root 
to a pint of water, of which two tablespoonfuls are administered every 
four or eight hours. 

WILD YAM. 

This plant has come into modern favor as a remedy for appendicitis. 
It is used by mixing a teaspoonful of the extract in a half tumbler of 
water, and taking a teaspoonful of the mixture every half hour. When 
relief comes diminish the dose to once every liour or two. This treatment 
is regarded by some doctors as the best the profession affords. 

WINTERGREEN TEA BERRY (Ganltheria). 

Definition. — Wintergrcen represents the leaves of a small plant grow- 
ing in North America. 

TTse. — Taken internally the oil is antiseptic and antipyretic. This 
latter refers to its property of reducing the temperature. It is used in the 
treatment of articular or inflammatory rheumatism. Locally the oil com- 
bined with olive oil makes a good application for rheumatic pains. 

Manner of Using. — The oil is used internally and locally. 

WORMSEED (Santonici Semen). 

Part used — the seeds. 

They contain a volatile oil, to which its virtues have been ascribed. 
But it owes its efiicacy to a peculiar principle which it contains called 
santonin, used in the treatment of worms. The dose is from one to four 
grains twice a day. The dose of the powdered seeds is from ten to thirty 
grains, which should be repeated morning and evening for several days 
and then followed by a brisk cathartic. It has also been employed with 
success in intermittent fever. 

YELLOW ROOT (Hydrastis Canadensisy. 

Part used — ^the root. 

Possesses the virtues of the ordinary bitters and popularly employed 
as a tonic. Used in dyspepsia and stomach affections, and as a topical 
application to ulcers and sores in the form of a decocti<^ ‘made with a 
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drachm of tho dried root to a pint of water and a sjringetnl injected three 
times a day. It is most useful in gonorrhcea. 

YEEBA BEITHA. 

Tluid extract of yerba reuma is a favorite cure for catarrhal affec- 
tions. It is used by pouring a small quantity of the liquid into the hollow 
of the hand, placing the finger on one nostril and sniffing the liquid into 
the other nostril. Then do the same with the other nostril. This should 
be repeated four or five times daily. If the catarrhal discharge is copious, 
the nostrils should first be cleansed by previous sniffs of warm water ; and 
if the discharge be offensive a half teaspoonful of carbolic acid may be 
added to the water. 

HOW TO PRESERVE HERBS. 

When a plant has reached the stage of its growth when all its prop- 
erties are fullest it is the proper time to gather it. 

Boots. — The best time to gather roots is before the sap rises in the 
spring, but they may be taken after the leaves have dried in the fall. 

Barks. — Gather in the fall or early spring, and, after removing the 
outside portion of the bark, cut and put in a dry place. 

Berries and Fruits. — Hang in a cool, dry place or spread on tables 
or shelves. 

Seeds and Flowers. — ^When they have fully ripened, place to dry in 
a shady place. 

Medical Herbs. — Gather any time while blooming, before the autumn 
frosts, and dry in the shade. 

Leaves. — Should be collected when the bloom is on the plant, and 
hung or spread in a current of air so as to be hastily dried. 

All druggists know that tin canisters are the best in which to keep 
powders, where they can be dry and in a dark place roots in barrels or 
wooden cases and extracts and tinctures in jars and bottles away from 
the light 

How to Prepare Herbs for TTse. — To make an effusion or decoction, 
take one to two ounces of the plant, bruise, and add a quart of water. 
Tinctures are made by taking two ounces of the powdered article and 
adding a quart of alcohol and letting stand two weeks. Essences are made 
by dissolving one to two ounces of the essential oils in a quart of alcohol. 
Infusions or teas are made by taking a half cupful of the herb and allow- 
ing to simmer slowly over the fire. Decoctions are made in the same way, 
only make sure to extract the full strength from the herb. 
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HOW TO MAKE TINCTUKES. 

Tinctures, in the pharmaceutical sense of the term, are solutions of 
medical substances in alcohol or diluted alcohol, prepared by maceration, 
digestion or percolation. 

Only Dry Ingredients. — In the preparation of the tinctures the medi- 
cine should be in the dry state, and properly comminuted by being 
bruised, sliced or pulverized. It is usually better in the condition of a 
coarse than of a very fine powder, as in the latter it is apt to agglutinate, 
and this presents an impediment to the penetration of the menstruum. 

The Mixing. — ^When several substances differing in solubility are em- 
ployed they should be added successively to the splint ; those least soluble 
first, those most so last, as otherwise the menstruum might become satu- 
rated with the ingredient for which it has the strongest affinity, and thus 
be rendered incapable of dissolving a due portion of the others. 

The Care Needed. — Care should always be taken to keep the vessels 
well stopped in order to prevent the evaporating of the alcohol. The 
materials should be frequently shaken during the digestion or macera- 
tion, and this caution is especially necessary when the substance acted 
on is in the state of powder. The tincture should not be used until the 
maceration is completed, when it should be separated from the dregs 
either by simply filtering it through paper, or, when force is requisite, by 
first expressing it through linen, and subsequently filtering. 

Narcotic Tinctures. — Tinctures prepared by adding alcohol to the ex- 
pressed juices of plants have been long in use. The tinctures of some of 
the narcotic plants, as those of conium, hyoscyamus and belladonna, are 
prepared in this manner. To the expressed ^ juice, after it has stood 
twenty-four hours and deposited its feculent matter, alcohol of .0838 is to 
be added in the proportion of one part by measure to four of the juice, 
and after another period of twenty-four hours the liquor is to be filtered. 
This proportion of alcohol is sufficient for the preservation of the juice, 
while it causes the precipitation of the mucilaginous matter. But, though 
these preserved juices are often energetic preparations, yet it is obvious 
the tinctures prepared from the fresh plant must be still more efficient,^ 
as they contain necessarily not only the soluble active matter of the juice 
but that also which is left in the solid residue of the plant. 

Keeping of Tinctures. — Tinctures should be kept in bottles well 
stoppered in order to prevent evaporation, which, in some instances, might 
be attended with serious inconvenience, by increasing their strength be- 
yond the official standard. 
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Boses of Tinctures. — Medicines are most conveniently administered 
in tinctures which act in small doses, as the proportion of alcohol in which 
they are dissolved is insufficient to produce an appreciable effect. Those 
which must be given in large doses should be cautiously employed in this 
form lest the injury done by the menstruum should more than counter- 
balance their beneficial operation. This remark is particularly applicable 
to chronic cases, in which the use of tinctures is apt to lead to the forma- 
tion of habits of intemperance. 

HOW TO MAKE FOMENTATIONS. 

A sort of partial bathing by the application of cloths which have 
been ])revious]y dipped in hot water or in some medicated decoction. They 
act chiefly by virtue of their warmth and moisture, except in the case of 
narcotic fomentations, where some additional effect is obtained. 

A Dry Fomentation is a warm, dry application to a part, as a hot brick 
wra])ped in flannel, a bag half filled with chamomile flowers made hot, and 
so forth. 

Fomentation of Herbs — The herbs ordinarily sold by the apothecary 
for this })urpose are southernwood, i^oppy heads, chamomile flowers, each 
two parts ; bay leaves, one part. Four ounces of these to six pints of 
water. 

HOW TO MAKE COMPKESSES. 

Folded pieces of lint or rag so contrived as, by the aid of a bandage, 
to make due pressure upon any part, according to their shape, direction 
and use. Compresses have been called long, square, triangular, split, 
uniting, cubiform, and so forth. 

The compress of the hydropathists is a cloth well wetted with cold 
water, ap])lied to the surface near the supposed seat of disease, securely 
covered with a dry cloth, and changed as often as it becomes dry. It is 
sometimes covered with a layer of oiled silk to prevent evaporation. 

HOW TO MAKE DECOCTIONS. 

Decoctions are solutions of vegetable principles obtained by boiling 
the substances containing these principles in water. Decoction is pre- 
ferred to infusion as a mode of extracting the virtues of plants when the 
call for the remedy is urgent and the greatest possible activity in the 
preparation is desirable. The process should be conducted in a covered 
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vessel, so as to confine the vapor over the surface of the liquid, and thus 
prevent the access of atmospheric air which sometimes exerts an injurious 
agency upon the active principle. The boiling, moreover, should not as 
a general rule be long continued, as the ingredients of the vegetable are 
apt to react on each other, and thus lose to a greater or less extent their 
original character. The substance should, if dry, be either powdered or 
well bruised ; if fresh, should be sliced, so that it may present an extensive 
surface to the action of the solvent. 

All vegetable substances are not proper objects for decoction. In 
many the active principle is volatile at a boiling heat, in others it undergoes 
some change unfavorable to its activity, and in a third set is associated 
with inefficient or nauseous principles, which, though insoluble or but 
slightly soluble in cool water, are abundantly extracted by hot liquid at 
the boiling temperature, and thus injure the preparation. In such cases 
infusion is preferable to decoction. Besides, by the latter process, more 
matter is often dissolved than the water can retain, so that upon cooling 
a precipitation takes place and the liquid is rendered turbid. When the 
active principle is thus dissolved in excess, the decoction should always be 
strained while hot, so that the matter which separates on cooling may be 
mixed again with the fluid by agitation at the time of administering the 
remedy. 

As a general rule glass or earthenware vessels should be preferred, 
as those made of metal are sometimes corroded by the ingredients of the 
decoction, which thus becomes contaminated. Decoctions^ from the mu- 
tual reaction of their constituents as well as from the influence of the air, 
are apt to spoil in a short time. Hence they should be prepared only 
when wanted for use, and should not be kept in warm weather for a 
longer period than forty-eight hours* 
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INTEMPERANCE-ITS EFFECTS 

Use of Alcohol. — The habitual and excessive use of alcoholic bev- 
erages is harmful in the extreme to the moral nature. Startling facts 
corroborate this opinion. They are historic. Ilealization of this evil 
prompted our present temperance laws. One result most common is the 
loss of self-respect. Men addicted to this vice descend to the grossest 
immoralities. Before the taste and burning desire for liquor was acquired 
they were decorous and dignified; but, degraded by the demoralizing ap- 
petite, they present the most pitiable sjxvtacle of self-humiliation, all 
moral excellence disowned or lost. Kor is this result common to men of 
moderate talents or low extraction. 

Degrades Genius. — Some of the brightest geniuses have exiled 
themselves from the social circle of which they were ornaments, or have 
been banished therefrom, because of their violation of the courtesies and 
conventionalities of polite life. They have deliberately destroyed that con- 
servative element in human nature on which are based true dignity and 
manliness. 

Destroys Social Affections.— This baneful habit makes fearful 
inroads on the social aflections. Friendships of long standing have been 
broken up because of the unreasonable exactions on patience and sym- 
pathy demanded by the inebriate. Drunken husbands have exercised a 
tyranny over refined, cultured and amiable wives till, after long years of 
endurance, the sufferer has gone down broken-hearted to the grave. These 
are not cases confined to a few families ; they are numbered by the 
thousands. 

Crushes Paternal Feeling. — The paternal relation has been made 
the occasion of untold pain to children who have become under the rule of 
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an intemperate father the heirs of privation, cruelty and neglect. The 
paternal feeling has gradually been crushed out. There are records of 
feminine frailty of like character where the mother-instincts have been 
so far obliterated that one shudders to think of a degradation so abject 
being possible to the womanly nature. 

Loss of Ambition. — Loss of manly ambition is one of the sad 
results of this habit. The foe has invaded the precincts of the bar, the 
senate chamber, the sacred desk, and hurled down to the dust brilliant 
men, who sacrificed honor, purity, holiness, popular affection and flatter- 
ing possibilities of wealth and fame at the shrine of this evil. This is a 
melancholy page in the history of many great names. 

Stifles Conscience. — The great moral monitor, the conscience, often 
is made to hush its admonitions and become silent or dead. Acts the most 
abhorrent to men sober, by men drunk are committed without shame. 
Inflammed by a species of madness produced by drink, men perpetrate 
the darkest deeds. In fact, criminals have fortified their failing courage 
by repeated draughts of liquor to nerve them to the commission of some 
premeditated crime. Our civil tribunals are tortured with cases which 
would never be brought into court but for crime committed by men in 
a state of intoxication. So enormous, so brutal, have been some offenses 
against the rights of society, and of individuals as well, that serious doubts 
arise whether the criminal has a conscientious scruple. The wreck of 
this high moral authority and guide is a sad monument of depravity. 

Destroys the Will. — There is another great moral force which is 
not exempt from the ravages of intemperance — the will. This power is the 
crowning glory of human nature. It is a gift of imperial authority with 
which man is dowered. When that is enfeebled or destroyed, the creature 
is unmanned, the sceptre falls from his hands. This regal quality may 
be enslaved by the vice of intemperance, and then the fate of the un- 
fortunate victim is sealed. There is then no prospect, no promise, of 
reformation. The farther the victim goes the greater the momentum 
toward the inevitable doom. The facility of wrong-doing and the tend- 
ency grow in a fearful ratio, until he that was a strong man in will- 
power is enslaved, and is impelled along on the down grade to the last 
asylum, the grave. 

General Evil Effects. — Thus we trace the effects of a habit that has 
been a problem to physician, philosopher, jurist and minister. It is a 
question interesting to all students of human nature. The humanitarian 
is startled At the ruin the evil entails on the moral nature. The philan- 
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thropist cannot contemplate unmoved the arena of disaster on which 
scenes so terrible transpire. The ravages of the monster are universal 
in their extent and complete in their character. The keenest moral sense 
is deadened, ennobling aspirations are extinguished, moral beauty is 
eclipsed. Chastity is ridiculed, virtue defamed, honesty despised, honor 
debased. Passions reign, selfishness is supreme. All excellence loses its 
lustre. These and many others are the bitter fruits of this appalling evil. 

Growth of the Habit.— Young and brilliant minds, noble and gen- 
erous natures, yield most easily to the pressure of high artificial stimula- 
tion. At the beginning of the formation of the habit the effect on body and 
mind is invigorating and inspiring for a season. Life becomes during, 
the delusive inflation, a delirium of delight. The victim feels richer, 
more generous, more genial. The present is radiant and rosy, the future 
aflame with an aureole of glory. To these ignitable souls drink seems 
the elixir of life, the fabled nectar of the gods. But at the last, when the 
chains of habit are riveted, the victim, no longer free but a slave, ex- 
periences all the horrors of remorse and self-condemnation. But his 
will is too enfeebled to break the shackles or resist the wand of the 
enchantress. lie is numbered with that vast army, even now many 
thousand strong, who annually hasten to that dreary domain where the 
drunkard’s journey ends. 

Hereditary Effects. — These unfortunates often leave behind them 
to their offspring a legacy of mental and moral derangement. If the 
appetite for strong drink is not directly transmitted to children, it is 
beyond dispute that such children will inherit a weak disease-resistance, 
a lax moral stamina with a tendency to crime as well as dissipation. 
Homicidal and suicidal inclinations, disordered affections, gross impulses 
appear in children of these parents and constitute the material from which 
criminals derive their natures. Even if the offspring are only' inferior 
mentally they enter the world under a disadvantage, since today all who 
would succeed need all the natural resources that heredity can supply. 

Other Food Sufficient. — There are those who have never experi- 
enced in themselves the dreadful effects of intemperance, having never 
used intoxicating liquors. The abstinence in these persons — and they are 
numerous — appears to favor the impression that except in disease no 
other stimulus is needed for a full mental, moral and physical manhood 
than that which food, rest, occupation and pure air supply. The moral 
well-being of the human race would no doubt be best subserved by plain 
diet, pure emotion and high thought. 
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TEMPERATE AND INTEMPERATE LIFE CHANCES. 

An intemperate person’s chance of living is 

At 20 years of age 

At 30 

At 40 “ 

At 50 

At 60 . 
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he average duration of life after heginning tlie ]ia])it of intem- 
perance is — 

For laboring nn'ii, mcehaiiies, etc IS years. 

For merchants, traders and commercial men 17 

For professional men 15 

For females It 

EVILS OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES. 

Smuggled Liquors. — Before the present prohibitory liquor laws 
were enacted the evils of the intemperate use of liquor were vast and far- 
reaching, for excessive drinking has always been intimately associated 
with poverty, crime and more or less mental degeneracy. Those were the 
deplorable effects when malt and distilled liquors were seldom adulterated 
and seldom of inferior grade. Since the manufacture and sale of these 
liquors have been prohibited the liquor now smuggled in is frequently only 
used as the basis of unlimited adulteration, resulting in the production of 
a very dangerous beverage. If any remains pure its price has rendered 
it a most extravagant luxury. 

Home Brew. — If this can he said of liquors which have some ele- 
ment of quality in them, how shall we consider the liquor made by crude 
appliances at home? The home-made beverage, especially that distilled 
from one of the boiled cereals, is a fiery concoction and dangerous to the 
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health. The ill effects upon the system and digestive organs of those 
addicted to the use of this so-called ^^home brew” cannot he over- 
estimated. Its bad results as it acts upon the temper and disposition are 
only too apparent in the reports of crimes and horrors in the daily press. 
Many a home has been burned to the ground by a poorly regulated still 
or liquor-rendering device of the amateur. There is a vast government 
expense connected with the enforcement of prohibition laws and with no 
compensation by licenses as was formerly the case. The systematic smug- 
gling of liquors has brought into existence a new element in criminology, 
the hijacker, or plunderer of the smuggler. Such vast sums of money 
are represented in many of these operations that rash adventurers are 
tempted to take possession of ricli shipments, in any' way possible, for 
their own exploitation. There is one minor advantage in present condi- 
tions : these dangers in the smuggling and handling of illicit liquors tend to 
cause an advance in their price, therefore, probably, less of the beverage is 
used than would be the case in other circumstances. 

Drinking and Its Reactions. — Long before the prohibitory acts 
were passed and became law leaders in finance and business refused to 
employ men who were addicted to the use of liquor, especially in positions 
in which there might be great responsibility and upon the work of whom 
the safety of many might depend. Indulgence in the dangerously adul- 
terated and cheaply concocted liquors of the present illegal sort is inimical 
to health and must eventually cause serious physical complications. To 
practice their use is to tempt fate by taking great risks with personal 
health. To attempt their manufacture is not only to run counter to the 
law and risk a serious penalty, but the attempt to make such inflammable 
products in exposed places like a home is subjecting one’s property to the 
danger of complete destruction. Whatever may be the attitude of anyone 
upon the abstract phases of prohibition, all must concede that a disregard 
of any law, especially one so general as this, has an injurious influence 
upon the public morale and tends to encourage a spirit of general law- 
lessness. 

Eugenic Side of Illicit Liquor. — The effects upon the next gen- 
eration, as well as upon the efficiency of this, of a somewhat considerable 
disregard of the liquor laws in the way of smuggling and private manu- 
facturing, so extensive that many are able to obtain the inferior and 
deleterious liquor of today, must be of a very serious nature. The children 
of such parents must inherit a tendency to depravity and ill health, far 
more dangerous to themselves and the race than ever has been before. 
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Eealizing this fact, the authorities throughout the country are using the 
strongest repressive measures possible. This requires incessant patrol 
upon the sea and a wide and active organization upon the land to keep the 
evil in check. The quest for hidden distilleries, some of which have repre- 
sented vast expenditure, is ceaseless and the aid of severe penalties is 
sought to re-enforce the other efforts. The best measures that can be taken 
are to enlighten and educate the public to understand the evils of secret 
violation of a law to which they object. All must understand that the 
health and welfare of the community are involved in the handling and 
solution of the liquor problem of today. 

TOBACCO HABIT AND CURE. 

The use of tobacco in one form or another is so universal that to decry 
its use is apt to meet with well-fought opposition by a large section of the 
world’s inhabitants. IN’evertheless there are many and strong arguments 
against its use. It is true that it has the power of increasing secretions 
along the alimentary canal, the stimulation of peristalsis and the function 
of the kidneys when used in moderation, and it is also undeniable that 
many users of tobacco remain healthy and live to old age. Yet the argu- 
ments against its use are many, and those which follow are worthy the con- 
sideration of both users and non-users. 

Nicotine. — There is no deadlier poison in nature than nicotine, 
drop or two of nicotine is sufficient to cause death. Like all poisons it is 
highly stimulating for the instant, soon to be followed by its deathlike 
effects. It is the peculiar poison which tobacco in any and all of its forms 
yields. The tobacco chewer, snuff taker, cigar smoker and cigarette addict, 
no matter what the reason may be for indulgence in the weed, is simply 
administering poison to the vitals. 

Excuse for the Habit. — To be sure, the administration oi poison 
to oneself through the agency of the plug, cigar, cigarette or snuff is not 
immediately dangerous. Many excuse such unwise administration on the 
plea that tobacco calms their nerves and conduces to sleep and comfort. 
Others say it is a sedative that conduces to thought. It is generally sup- 
plied to soldiers on the theory that it keeps them contented in camp, en- 
ables them to better withstand the fatigue of long marches, and in a limited 
sense supplies the lack of food. But most, if not all, of these claims are 
imaginary. They are made, as a rule, by slaves of the habit, and as a 
justification of their folly. 
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Tobacco Facts. — The boy or girl who uses tobacco before reaching 
maturity is sure to wreck the nervous system and take a long step toward 
idiocy or insanity. Perfect, clean, energetic and capable manhood or 
womanhood is impossible for a youthful tobacco poisoner. No matter 
how slow the administration of the poison may be it is relatively quicker 
in its action than upon older people, because young nerves are the more 
tender and sensitive, more easily affected. As between the user and non- 
user of tobacco the latter is preferred every time. The youth who uses 
tobacco before maturity is his own greatest enemy, and readily ranks as a 
crass fool. 

Adult Tobacco Users. — It is to be doubted whether any sane adult 
ever deliberately learned the tobacco habit. They either imitate others, 
lest they appear odd, or the habit has crept insidiously on them. Again, it 
is to be doubted whether a sane man exists who does not deprecate the 
habit and wish he were rid of it, and this deprecation exists in spite of 
the fact that he is ready for excuses for indulging the habit. In this 
respect tobacco users are open to the charge of inconsistency. 

The Force of Habit. — Habit is a hard master, a veritable tyrant. 
It gloats in its triumphs and laughs while its slave writhes. So tyrannical 
and brutal is it that, as in the case of alcohol, it causes such degeneracy 
of tissuds and organs as to take rank with actual disease, that of alcohol- 
ism. This is in some sense true of the tobacco habit. The difficulty of 
ridding oneself of it leads to the belief that it really weakens the will- 
power and those forces which contribute to moral self-control. 

Uselessness of the Habit. — No non-user of tobacco ever felt the 
worse or expressed regret over his abstentation. No user of tobacco ever 
denied that the habit is — 

Ist. A filthy one, in that it begets frequent spitting of stained saliva 
by chewers, sickening smoke odors by smokers, and discharge of dis- 
colored mucus by snuffers. Add to this the disgustingly odorous smoke of 
the cigarette user, and then wonder what worse in the way of filth can 
be realized. 

2d. No matter what the natural constitution or the excuse, the habit 
is a dangerous one. It grows by what it feeds upon, and leads to gradual 
and insidious wreckage of the finer sensibilities and active nerve forces. 

3d. It is an expensive habit, often entailing poverty, and always 
diminishing the recompense of labor. In the families of those who earn 
meager support its expensiveness is almost the equivalent of robbery of 
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wife and children. Destitution lies in the wake of tobacco almost as surely 
as in that of alcohol. 

4th. It is an inconvenient habit and very often interferes with work, 
however much some may claim that it increases the ability to work. 

Is There a Cure? — Yes. But not outside of the man^s self. To 
introduce tobacco substitutes is not a cure, for very often the whole to- 
l)aeco habit consists in the mere presence of a mere quid in the mouth or a 
cii^ar in the mouth. To keep the nervous system up to the tobacco tone 
])y Jneans of drufijs would be to introduce into the system something which 
might lead to worse results than nicotine poison. Tt is all with the man. 
lie should bring his mightiest will-power to bear upon the habit. He 
should never forget all the inconveniences and harmful results of indul- 
gence. Bear them in mind; magnify them, if possible. Shape up every 
fibre to combat the situation. Resolve to be a free man. Persevere in 
the resolve. Weaken at no point of conflict nor at any time. TWo or 
three weeks of abstentation will brace the will-power. It will feel en- 
couraged by triumph, will grow stronger and stronger, and finally rejoice 
in entire mastery of the habit. 

ONE DOZEN GOOD REASONS WHY A BOY SHOULD 
NOT USE TOBACCO. 

1st. Cigarettes or tobacco in any form hinder the growth and injure 
the nerves and health. 

2d. Cigarettes foster the tobacco habit, and may make any boy a 
slave to it. 

3d. The cigarette habit does not help a boy in his life-work, and may 
prevent him from obtaining a good position in business. 

4th. Host all reliable business establishments refuse to employ boys 
who smoke cigarettes. 

5th. The following are among the poisons and drugs used in the 
manufacture of cigarettes: Arsenic, Creosote, Nicotine, Opium, Saltpeter, 
Tonka flavoring, all of which are harmful. 

Cth. Cigarette smoking makes a boy dull and stupid, impairs his 
memory and prevents his advance in school. 

7th. Smoking creates an unnatural thirst, which may lead to drink- 
ing intoxicating liquors. 

8th. Smoking is a selfish habit which may cause annoyance, discom- 
fort and distress to others. 
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9th. Tobacco affects the eye, ear and nose, or sight, hearing and 
smelling, and also the heart. 

10th. It costs more than most boys can afford to pay to have their 
nerves and health ruined, their standing in school impaired. 

11th. Smoking is a useless and expensive habit, and always does harm 
in a greater or less degree. 

12th. It is also a filthy habit and defiles the body, and anything that 
defiles or injures the body is a sin against God, who created man in Ilis 
own image. 


THE DRUG HABIT. 

Narcotics in General. — The most common narcotic in use is prob- 
ably tobacco, but cases which demonstrate its injury to the morals are so 
few that no dogmatic opinion can be given, except that its excessive use in 
the cigarette form, as also in the ordinary ways of chewing, smoking and 
snuffing, has a tendency to foster in the young inclinations destructive of 
a high moral tone. Tlasheesh, opium, chloral, when used habitually and 
excessively, have been known so to injure the health and disarrange tlie 
mental action that the moral sense protests against their use. Under 
the prescription of a physician they may be used to allay pain or produce 
sleep in restless invalids, but the unprofessional use of them is extremtdy 
fatal to mind and morals, dulling and stupefying one and producing 
erratic action in the other. Tlie excessive habitual use of these artificial 
stimulants creates a morbid moral state unfavorable to the promptings 
of duty, and promoting a condition unsuited to meditation on moral sub- 
jects, especially where the victim is deprived temporarily of the stimulus. 
The longing, the irrepressible sense of uneasiness, the restlessness which 
the sufferer, deprived of his habitual ration, endures indicates a moral as 
well as a mental state unhealthy and perverted. 

At a conservative estimate there are today undoubtedly many thou- 
sand Americans — ^male and female — ^who are incurably addicted to the 
smoking of opium twice a day, and this is only one item in a startling list, 
for irrefutable statistics prove that from New York to San Francisco, and 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, there is a steady continuance in the 
consumption of acetanilid, antipyrin, phenacetin, caffein, codein, dionin 
and heroin. 

There has been a steady use, in spite of the law, of other drugs that 
are almost if not quite as destructive to mind and body as opium. Of 
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cocaine, the most insidious of known narcotics, a drug that wrecks its 
victim more swiftly and surely than even opium, there is an enormous 
quantity being used in this country. Despite the enactment of drastic 
laws looking to the suppression of illicit traffic in cocaine, it is estimated 
that between 125,000 and 175,000 ounces are annually consumed in this 
country. The drug has many legitimate uses, but of the vast quanti^ 
annually consumed, it is estimated that over fifty thousand ounces go to 
wreck the bodies, minds and souls of its unhappy victims. 

Hundreds of thousands of Americans are constantly using ^ffiead- 
ache powders’’ that contain acetanilid, a dangerous drug, other thousands 
cannot sleep without swallowing a quantity of chloral hydrate, which is 
the ^‘knock-out drops” of the professional thief. It is not too much to 
say that many, especially in ihe city, can obtain opium, morphine, cocaine, 
or any other of the habit-forming drugs which are used in the underworld 
if they have the price to pay. Nor is the statement exaggerated that in 
the slums there are far more drugs consumed than one would believe pos- 
sible with all the stringent laws that we have on the statutes. 

Legislative Action. — Until public sentiment has been educated to 
a more complete and widely diffused conviction as to the danger of even 
a moderate use of drugs there will be more or less secret indulgence in the 
dangerous stimulants. The open sale is now prohibited and prevented. 
Those who persist in using drugs obtain them only by underhanded and 
indirect methods. Some addicts indulge in powders which they snuff up 
the nose, in the language of the users called ‘‘snow.” Perhaps the worst 
of these illicit drugs is heroin which produces a wild and desperate frenzy 
in those who indulge and rapidly undermines the nervous constitution. 
It has worse effects, if anything, than cocaine. The present drug lav; is 
very rigid and explicit in regard to the use of any drug in medicines, so 
that many remedies that were once popular have been discontinued in 
the drug trade or have been altered in their constituents. Many external 
preparations that contain narcotics in excess of the amount permitted by 
law, as for instance two grains of opium per ounce, are so denaturized 
that they are impossible to be taken internally. There are several classes 
of preparations that are exempted from the prohibition of the drug act. 
These are ready-made preparations and remedies compounded in accord- 
ance with the United States Pharmacopoea, National Formulary, or other 
recognized or established formula usually carried in stock by a dealer 
and sold without a prescription. The narcotic in the preparation must 
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be one of several valuable medicinal constituents. All preparations dis- 
posed of must be recorded and the record kept for government inspection 
for a period of two years and the person dealing in them must register 
with the Internal Revenue collector of his district. The stringency of 
this legislation can be recognized from the fact that the numerous cures 
and sedative medicines which were formerly sold in large quantities, 
many of them for children's use and all containing habit-forming drugs, 
have disappeared from the market. The Pure Food Law did much in 
eliminating the most objectionable of these patent medicines and the more 
recent legislation, known as the Harrison Act, has removed the remaining 
preparations that were still objectionable or dangerous. These soothing 
preparations were especially harmful to children, containing in some form 
such narcotics as opium, morphine, heroin, codein, chloroform, chloral 
hydrate, etc. A serious element of danger in these soothing syrups was the 
fact that nurses often gave them to children, unbeknown to the mother, 
to put them to sleep. The law permits a registered physician to prescribe 
a narcotic to any patient of his whom he may visit or who may come to 
him personally; but it is unlawful for him to send such a prescription 
through the mails, which is equivalent to an order upon a third party (the 
druggist)^ to deliver the narcotic upon presentation of the paper. 

OTHER POSSIBLE INTEMPERANCE. 

A Word to che Wise Is Sufficient. — The use of stimulants that 
are naturally deleterious, so much so that the law has been constrained 
to prevent their use, like drugs and liquors, is not the only indulgence in 
which there is danger. An immoderate imbibing of tea or coffee, or the 
intemperate use of any food or beverage, however harmless in itself, may 
produce very serious results. Many who have yielded to an inordinate 
craving for coffee have found that it produced grave physical disturbances. 
There are those who have become tea tipplers and who have indulged 
themselves in the habit of craving and taking the stimulant very frequently 
during the day, having a teapot ready at hand. They have found that 
the immoderate use of these beverages has had serious effects, impairing 
the digestion, interfering with the circulation of the blood, in some in- 
staqges excessive coffee drinking causing frequent nose bleeding, produc- 
ing serious conditions of the nerves, as wakefulness at night and irrita- 
bility of temper, and in the case of an irritating agent like tea, doing 
great damage to the delicate lining and tissues of the passages in which 
the mucous membrane acts an important part. The effects of a beverage 
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like coffee if taken in excess, especially by a person of nervous tempera- 
ment, may prove to be alarming. When a person drinks two cups of 
coffee at each meal and takes a cup now and then between meals, he may 
suddenly iind himself, as once under these conditions actually occurred, 
in a heap at the foot of a flight of steps which he is mounting, and thus 
he faced with the sudden consciousness of the perilous condition into 
which he is bringing the delicate organism upon which we depend for our 
unconscious as well as our conscious acts. The stimulation of these bev- 
erages is not necessary for efficient work and the best accomplishment. 
3^0 one ever did all of his very best under such artificial forcing. There 
is always a reaction and weak places will always appear in the perform- 
ance of those who rely upon something outside of the animation and in- 
spiration that an active spirit and an intense soul can germinate within 
the brain. 
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Book XV 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS 

PAKT 1. 

HOMOEOPATHY 

The father of homoeopathy, Samuel Christian Friedrich Ilahnemann, 
iWas born at Meissea, Germany, on the 10th of April, 1755, and died in 
Paris on the 2d of July, 1843. 

In 1790, while engaged in translating into German the Materia 
Medica of Cullen, a Scotch physician, he was struck with the similarity 
between the recorded effects of cinchona (Peruvian bark) and some of the 
symptoms of Fever and Ague. After careful experimentation upon him- 
self and many others through a period of six years, he announced in 1796 
as a curative law that medicines act upon the principle of similia slmilihvs 
curantur, or in other words that the symptoms of disease in an individual 
may be best removed by medicines which cause similar symptoms when 
administered to healthy persons. It naturally follows that remedies ad- 
ministered upon this principle must be given in small or minute dosage 
pr else the patient’s condition would be made worse. Hence the practice 
of attenuation of remedies by dilution or trituration. 

The employment of senims, bacterias and vaccines which at the pres- 
ent time is more or less popular, is also a vindication of homoeopathic 
claims. Homoeopathic physicians are in accord with all that tends to the 
improvement of the curative art and the prevention of disease. Their 
broadmindness and cultural requirements are probably best shown by 
quoting the definition of an homoeopathic physician as officially adopted 
by the American Institute of Homoeopathy: 

^^A homoeopathic physician is one who adds to his knowledge of medi- 
cine a special knowledge of homoeopathic therapeutics. All that pertains 
to the great field of medical learning is his by tradition, by inheritance, 
by right^^ 
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jy)MIinSTEATIO]$r of the MEEICIHES AlTD EEPETinOH OF BOSES. 

Boses for Adults. — The medicines may either be administered dry, by 
placing them on the tongue, or dissolved in water. In most cases four 
or five globules should be placed dry on the tongue. 

Infant Boses — ^Tor infants one globule will be amply sufficient for a 
dose. If the tongue is dry add a few drops of water. Even new-born in- 
fants are able to swallow that. 

Bosage in Solution. — ^Where repeated doses of the medicine at short 
intervals are required the appropriate remedies should be administered 
in solution, in water. Fill a tumbler half full of pure water, put eight 
or ten globules — or, if a trituration, as much as will lie on the point of 
a penknife — of the medicine into the water and mix it thoroughly. When 
thus prepared, a dessertspoonful to adults, or a teaspoonful to children, 
may be given at a lime. 

Following Symptoms — If the patient is worse after the first or sec- 
ond dose the symptoms are either the same, but worse, or there are new 
symptoms instead of, or in addition to, the former cues. In the latter 
case give another remedy. In the former case when the medicine aggra- 
vates the symptoms and makes the patient temporarily worse (which is, 
nevertheless, a good sign) the patient should cease talcing it, and wait 
for the effects. Should the aggravation be violent it may be relieved by 
smelling camphor or sweet spirits of nitre. 

Eelieving Pain. — It sometimes happens that the most violent pains are 
increased very much by the smallest dose of the suitable remedy. In such 
cases give a spoonful of black coffee, and as soon as the aggravation has 
ceased repeat the remedy. If made worse again repeat the coffee, and so 
on until the improvement is permanent. 

Tincture and Lotion. — With regard to the external application of the 
tincture of arnica, ruta, and so forth, a lotion of sufficient strength for 
most purposes may be made by putting five or six drops of the tincture in 
half a tumbler of water. It may be applied to the injured part three or 
four times a day, or as often as mentioned under each particular case. 


BBSEASES Ain) THEIE HOMCEOPATHIC TEEATMENT. 

The diseases are given in their aphabetical order, so that they may 
be referred to quickly. 

Homesopathy differs from the other regular schools of medicine merely 
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in the treatment of the disease, in that it treats the individual patient and 
not the disease per se. 

Consequently, as the cause, symptoms and diagnosis of each disease 
are given elsewhere in the book, in this chapter we will confine ourselves 
to the homoeopathic treatment. 

Abscesses. — An acute abscess should not be poulticed with warm bread 
and milk or linseed poultices, except in extreme cases. It is much better 
to use nothing but warm or cold water. Hepar or mercurius hasten the 
suppuration. 

If the suppuration should continue for a considerable length of time 
use silicea. When hard places remain, mercurius will be useful. For 
hard and swelled glands on the neck and under the chin and ears use mer- 
curius, dulcamara, calcarea carbonica, and so forth. 

Anus. — Intolerable itching, rathania; cracked or fissured, graphites; 
burning, aloe ; red or sore, arsenicum ; moist and itching, petroleum. 

Anns. — Il^umb feeling, ignatia; covered with purplish spots, pain in 
axillary gland, kali carb; rheumatic pain in jonts, ledum; elbow or wrist 
hot and swollen, mercurius ; arms and shoulder lame in wet weather, rhus 
tox. ; painful on motion, bryonia; eruptions at bend of elbows, sepia; 
offensive sweat in arm pits, silicea or sulphur; herpes at elbow, thuja; in- 
voluntary jerking, agaricus; wrist as if sprained, bryonia or rhus tox.; 
cramp and dead feeling, calcarea carb. 

Apoplexy — Bleeding is sometimes practiced. If the pulse is slow and 
full, face red or purple, give opium; put a few globules of it upon the 
tongue and use some globules dissolved in a pint of water as an injection, 
if the pulse is very weak give lachesis in the same way. 

If it was preceded by nausea, or if the patient vomits when he re- 
covers, give antimonium tartaricum; if not better in half an hour, use 
a solution of the same remedy as an injection. Aeon., bell., nux vom., etc. 
may also be required. 

Asthma. — Ipecacuanha will be indicated where there is a feeling of 
constriction about the chest, accompanied by nausea or vomiting. 

Arsenicum for the most violent attacks, especially those occurring in 
consequence of suppressed catarrh, or in persons with weak lungs. 

Bryonia or apis are of great benefit, particularly when exercise ag- 
gravates the disease, and when it arises from suppressed or tardy erup- 
tions. Bryonia when the paroxysms come on at night and are attended 
by pain in the bowels. Apis if the neck feels as if it were compressed. 
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ITux vomica and lacbesis are often beneficial when the patient is 
forced to sit stooping forward. 

Belladonna is most suitable when the attacks are made worse by 
motion. 

Arnica is indicated when not only exercise but even speaking or blow- 
ing the nose aggravates the symptoms. 

Cepa and euphrasia if children awake suddenly in the night with a 
suffocating cough. 

If the chest feels constricted give glonoine. 

•^inchona when there is whistling and wheezing in the chest. 

Coffea in very sensitive persons who are liable to attacks of asthma 
in consequence of mental emotions. Aconite, pulsatilla, nux vomica, 
Ignatia, chamomilla, and stapisagria are also given in these cases. 

Charaomilla is also serviceable when there is frequent inclnaton to 
cough. 

Rhus when there is very labored breathing. 

Sulpliur for short, wheezing, obstructed respiration with fear of 
suffocation. 

Bed Sores. — Applications of cold water are often beneficial. 

When water alone will not effect a cure, dissolve in it a few drops of 
arnica tincture. 

If there appears to be danger of mortification, give cinchona and 
wash the spots with the same medicine dissolved in a little water. 

Bladder. — See Inflammation of Bladder, Ilemjorrhage of Bladder. 

Bleeding — See Hemorrhage. 

Boils. — Arnica will lessen the pain and inflammation. 

Sulphur ill cases where there is a frequent return of boils. 

Belladonna if it present a fiery-red appearance. 

Ilepar where the suppuration is too slow and scanty. 

Mercurius if the suppuration is profuse and the swelling remains. 

Lachesis for very painful boils which become bluish and form rapidly. 

Bronchitis. — Aconite when the skin is hot and dry and pulse hard 
and fre(iuent. 

Pulsatilla if there is less heat and more coldness of the hands and 

feet. 

Tartar emetic in all cases when the rattling of phlegm in the chest is 
remarkable from the first. 

Belladonna when there is severe headache, aggravated by coughing, 
and oppression of the chest. 
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Laohosis if sliort, hurried respiration and anxiety with dry, fatiguing 
cough. 

Bryonia if cough is dry, with pain in head and chest. 

Phosphorus if the respiration continues oppressed. 

Bruises. — ^Apply to injured parts cloths dipped in cold water, and 
administer arnica internally. 

In very severe cases, followed hy fever, give aconite. 

A lotion of arnica tincture, in the proportion of half a teaspoonful 
to a tumbler of water, may also be used. 

Should suppuration ensue, hepar must be given. 

Bums — Ap])]y heat, wet or dry. Bicarbonate of soda will remove 
pain. Soap is a good remedy. Lime water and sweet oil or linseed oil 
and lime water in ecpial parts is etfectivc. 

Back — Severe pain as if it would break, belladonna; lLnnl)ago, bry- 
onia and rhus tox. ; crick or stiffness in the back, rhus lox. ; lame back 
witli ])i]es, aesculns hip. ; pain in small of back, carbo veg. ; pain as from 
long stooping, pulsatilla. 

Blood Poisoning. — Lachesis. 

Bones. — Diseased, silicea; syphilitic decay of, aiirum; bone pains, 
eupatorium perf. 

Cancet — Arsenicum ; from blow, conium. 

Carbuncle. — Arnica given at the very first may lessen tlie ])ain. If 
so, mix vomica will remove; tin; remaining symptoms. Arsenicum as soon 
as it is spreading. ire])ar if the ]iatient is weakened by the copious dis- 
charge. KSilicea for pain and moderate burning. Lachesis if bluish spots 
or blue blisters appear. 

Catarrh in the Head. — Camphora tincture, in drop doses every half 
hour for a few hours, may abort the cold. Mercuriiis is the principle 
remedy in influenza. Ilepar if tlie syrrqitoras have been better and be- 
come worse again. If ineffective, give belladonna. Cepa for ordinar y 
catarrh. Lachesis in catarrhs of the severest kind. Arsenicum when the 
nose feels stopped up and yet runs. Nux vomica when the above shows 
no improvement in twelve hours. 

Catarrh of the Stomach. — Ipecacuanha should be given first, and then, 
if necessary, one of the following remedies: Bheiim if there is diarrlaea 
of a thin, slimy character. Veratrum when the symptoms are violent and 
accompanied by vomiting of bile, and so forth. Capsicum if accompanied 
by burning in the throat. 

Chest. — Stitches, bryonia; tightness, phosphorus, stannum. 
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Cramps. — Of calves, plumbum ; vdth diarrbaea, veratrum alb. ; in 
fingers, feet, toes, etc., cuprum. 

Chicken-pox. — This disease rarely requires medical assistance. When, 
however, there is a considerable degree of fever, aconitum may be given. 
When there is much headache, belladonna. 

Chills and Fever. — See malaria. 

Cholera Inantnm. — ^Antimonium crudum where the tongue is coated 
white or yellow; dryness of mouth with thirst; nausea with vomiting; 
offensive, slimy stools and so forth, Arsenicum if the child is very weak, 
pale and emaciated. Bryonia where the diarrhoea comes on in hot weather. 
Ipecacuanha if given in the commencem,ent of the disease will often arrest 
its progress at once. 

Cholera Morbus — Ipecacuanha if the attacks of vomiting predom- 
inate, I^ux vomica where there is anxiety, pain in the abdomen, tenes- 
mus and so fortL Veratrum should the disease grow worse with cramps, 
weakness, shriveling, cold, clammy perspiration, and so forth. 

Cold. — See Catarrh. 

Colic. — Chamomilla is suitable for children, also for grown persons 
when blue circles appear around the eyes. Nux vomica when there is con- 
stipation. Mercurius for violent, twisting colic. Pulsatilla when there 
is stinging pain in the bowels. Colocynthis is the principle remedy for 
colic. It is to be given when the pains are very violent, constant, or 
only cease for a short time, and then recommence with greater violence. 
Cinchona for fiatulency. 

Constipation . — 'Nnx vomica in persons of sedentary habit. Bryonia in 
warm weather. Lachesis when there is a feeling of weight and oppression. 
Natrum muriaticum in tedious cases. 

Consumption. — Treat in the beginning according to the symptoms that 
arise. (See Gough and Hemorrhage of the Lungs.) 

Cough — ^When catarrh is accompanied by cough, or when a dry cough 
remains after the first symptoms have disappeared under the action of 
other medicines, give nux vomica. If the cough is dry and excites retch- 
ing or vomiting, ipecacuanha. If it is hollow and causes vomiting, carbo 
vegetabilis. If accompanied by tough expectoration, chamomilla. If it 
is moist or loose, ferrum phos or pulsatilla. 

Croup. — If children waken suddenly at night and begin with a chok- 
ing cough, give antimonium tartaricum. Where there is great agitation, 
give aconite every ten, twenty or thirty minutes, according to the urgency 
of the case. Spongia is indicated if the voice is rough and the cough hoi- 
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low. Hepar if the voice is only lisping and the cough crowing. Phos- 
phorus and carbo vegetabilis have saved life when all else has failed. 

Diarrhoea. — Ipecacuanha in children with screaming, tossing and un- 
easiness. Chamomilla for children when they want to be carried con- 
stantly. Pulsatilla for watery and offensive diarrhoea with burning pain 
and soreness of the anus. Sulphur for green, slimy diarrhoea. Anti- 
monium crudum for watery diarrhoea with disordered stomach, Eheum 
for sour, thin, fermented diarrhoea, common with children. Cinchona in 
all kinds of diarrhoea occurring in debilitated persons. 

Diphtheria, — Bryonia when patient is quickly prostrated and com- 
plains of pains everywhere. Belladonna when patient is restless and com- 
plains of sore throat. Lachesis when, after belladonna, by next evening 
there is no marked change for the better. 

Dropsy. — ^Dropsy may be due to disease of the heart, lungs, liver, kid- 
neys or peritoneum. The treatment of the various forms is given under 
the different diseases causing it. 

Dysentery. — Mercurius when there is an urgent desire to evacuate. 
Nux vomica if much straining before and during stool, but relief after- 
ward. Mercurius sublimatis when first much bile is discharged, and then 
blood or slime. Cinchona for epidemic and periodic dysentery. Vera- 
trum if the discharge is watery, with bloody mucus and flakes swimming 
in it. Colocynthis for extreme pain in the bowels. Sulphur in all pro- 
tracted cases. 

Dyspepsia — vomica if caused by dissipation and late hours. 
Chamomilla when there is a bitter taste in the mouth, bitter eructations, 
vomiting of mucus or bile. Antimonium crudum when the patient feels 
sick at the stomach and the tongue is coated or blistered. Bryonia when 
the stomach is disordered and the patient feels cold and chilly. Ipecac- 
uanha when there is a catarrhal state of the stomach. 

Ear. — Oozing raw and sticky behind the ear, graphites; bloody dis- 
charge, petroleum; green discharge, mercurius or pulsatilla; growths, 
polypi in ear, thuja ; hearing defective, calcarea carb. ; earache, pulsa- 
tilla; chronic discharge of blood and matter (ororrhoea), capsicum; red- 
ness, burning and itching as if frozen, agaricus; ichorous discharge, 
arsenicum. 

Eczema. — Dry and scurfy even in hot weather, alumina ; humid and 
sticky, graphites; chronic eczema, bran-like, arsenicum; after ointments 
and external applications have been used unsuccessfully, hepar sulph. ; 
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itching intensely, mezereum; scabby, easily bleeding after vaccination, 
thuja; burning, sulphur; watery, rhus tox. 

Eyes — Tired from overwork, ruta; corner of lids raw, grajdiites; 
twitching of eyelids, agaricus; puffy swelling, apis; inflamed, aconite; 
hot and burning, belladonna; blinking, watery, red and inflamed, euph- 
rasia. 

Face — Scaly herpes on cheek, anacardium; pimples and pustules, 
antimonium crud. ; puffy and swollen under the eyes, apis ; burning 
pimples, arsenicum ; moist, scurfy eruptions, calcarea carb. ; eczema, moist 
around mouth and on chin, graphites ; lips cracked and bleeding, ignatial ; 
fiery red eruptions, hypericum; itching tetter around nose and mouth, 
ledum; raw spots from scratching, mezereum; itching and pimples on 
forehead, sarsaparilla; yellow tetter around mouth, yellow across nose, 
sepia; blood boils, silicea; dry itching eruption, staphtteagria; ^‘black- 
heads,’^ sulphur; greasy skin, thuja or natrum mur. ; rough skin, acne, 
berberis. 

Felon — ^At the beginning, mercurius; follow with arsenicum; to 
allay the pain, ammonium carb. 

Feet. — Itching, ledum; sweating, silicea; stinking feet and arm-pits, 
sweaty and sore, petroleum ; feet waxy and swollen, apis ; pain in heel, 
cyclamen; very painful callosities, lycopodium; bunion, hypericum ; frost 
bitten or feeling as if, agaricus ; cramp in, sulphur ; fidgety, zincuin ; sole 
painful and hard, baryta carb. ; cold and damp, calcarea carb. ; crackcjd 
skin of, he])ar sulph. ; tender and sweaty, petroleum. 

Grippe. — ^With dry fever, restlessness and racking cough, aconite; 
sudden onset of the disease with alarming prostration, arsenicum ; shiv- 
ers, prostration, bone pains, aching, eupatorium pcrf. and gelsemiuin, 
alternately; frontal headache, sneezing, fluent coryza, rheiunatic pains, 
limbs heavy, indisposition to move, dry cough, chest painful, bryonia (a 
good remedy) ; for lingering effects, chronic grippe, lycopodium. 

Tardy Menstruation. — Pulsatilla especially for females of a mild, easy 
disposition. Cocculus when the patient suffers from nervous symptoms. 
Belladonna if there is a rush of blood to the head. Apis if flow is ir- 
regular. Kux mcschata for women with an irregular, scanty, black flow. 
Phosphorus for women of a delicate constitution. Arsenicum in cases 
with great weakness. 

Suppression of the Flenses. — ^Aconitum when it arises from fright. 
Bryonia for unmarried women. 

Too Copious Menstruation. — ^Ipecacuanha for too great a flow. Crocus 
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particula^’lj when the discharge is dark colored. Platina when attended 
with bearing down pains. Chamomilla with thirst, coldness of the ex- 
tremities and sometimes fainting. Nux vomica when the menstruation 
continues too long or returns again. 

Painful Menstruation. — Belladonna when there is severe pain in the 
back with a rush of blood to the head. Chamomilla when the pains re- 
semble labor pains. Coffea for nervous excitement 

Erysipelas — Aconite in cases with much fever. Belladonna with 
acute shooting j^ains, heat and tingling, lliuir if small or large blisters 
appear. Bryonia when the disease attacks the joints. Arsenicum and 
sulphur in cases terminating in ulceration. 

Fainting. — If it arises from fright, cojffea, opium or aconituin. From 
loss of blood, a few drops of wine and afterward cinchona. When pro- 
duced by sudden emotions, ignatia or chamomilla. If preceded by nau- 
sea, ipecacuanha. 

Gout. — I^ux vomica for first attack. Aconitum for violent fever. 
Arnica when the pain in the joints resembles that of a spasm. Pulsatilla 
when pain flies quickly from one joint to another. Calcarea when the 
attacks return at every change in the weather. Colocynthis if limbs re- 
main stiff afterward. 

Headache — Glonoine when the attack comes on suddenly. Aconite 
when the pain is very severe and over the whole head. Belladonna when 
the pain is deep seated. Pulsatilla when pain is dull and oppressive. Khus 
when there is burning, throbbing pain. 

Heartburn. — ]^ux vomica often helps. Cinchona if it comes espe- 
cially after eating. Carbo vegetabilis if cinchona does not help. Capsi- 
cum if none of the above give relief. 

Inflammation of Bladder. — Aconite for the most common causes when 
there is painful urging. Pulsatilla if there are pressing, cutting pains. 
Belladonna if pains are piercing. Colocynthis if the urine becomes sticky 
and gelatinous. 

Inflammation of the Bowels. — Aconite at the commencement. Ipe- 
cacuanha when the pains are worse in front. Bryonia when the pain and 
fever are violent. Chamomilla if the pains are dull. 

Jaundice — Opium, mercurius, cinchona, hepar, sulphur, lachesis and 
chamomilla have all been used with good results. 

Xeucorrhea. — Calcarea carbonica when the discharge is milky and 
often attended by itching. Pulsatilla when the discharge is thick like 
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cream. Cocculus if the discharge is mixed with blood. !Natrum muriat- 
iciim when the discharge is copious. Sulphur for inveterate cases when 
the discharge is yellowish. 

Lumbago. — Aconitum if accompanied by much fever. Bryonia when 
the patient walks in a stooping posture, l^ux vomica when the affected 
part feels as if bruised. 

Malaria. — Cinchona as soon as you feel unwell. Ipecacuanha if no 
better after twelve hours. Arsenicum when the different stages are not dis- 
tinctly marked. Arnica when the cold stages come on early in the morn- 
ing. Veratrum when there is external coldness with internal heat. Sam- 
bucus when sweating is very profuse. Belladonna and hyoscyamus when 
two or more attacks occur in the twenty-four hours. 

Measles. — Aconite, the chief medicine, is espe(nally indicated when 
the fever is violent. Pulsatilla and euphrasia when the catarrhal symp- 
toms predominate. Belladonna when the throat becomes sore. Ipecac- 
uanha for arresting vomiting. Bryonia when the eruption is imperfectly 
developed. 

Morning Sickness. — Ipecacuanha, nux moschata, veratrum and phos- 
phorus have all proved beneficial in the nausea and vomiting of pregnancy. 

Mumps. — ^Merciirius is the principal remedy. Belladonna or hyosey- 
amus if the swelling is very red. 

Mind — Fear, dread, aconite; fixed thoughts, iodium; suicidal 
thoughts, aunimn ; well knovm things and places seem strange, gloucinum ; 
silent grief, ignatia ; hears voices, anacardium ; delirium with bright eyes, 
belladonna ; to prevent ‘^stage fright,'^ anacardium. 

Month — Sore mouth, borax; parched, hryonia; ulcerated, kali chlo- 
rium; teeth loose, gums spongy, mercurius; bitter taste, bryonia, nux 
vomica; blistered, staphisagria. 

N'enralgia. — Aconitum if there is redness and heat of the face. Bella- 
donna if the pain is most violent under the eye. Platina for boring, 
cramp-like pain. Colocynthis for rending and darting pain. Arnica for 
heat and throbbing. Bryonia for beat and pressing pain. 

Nose-Bleed. — Arnica when caused by a blow, fall and so forth. Pul- 
satilla for women. Aconite for plethoric individuals. Carbo vegetabilis 
when nose bleeds frequently and from slight causes. Khus when brought 
on by great exertion. 

Neurasthenia. — Nervousness following fever, ambra ; coldness of back 
and shoulders, ammonium mur. ; sensation as if one could not breathe, 
asafoetida ; great exhaustion in the morning, calcarea carb. ; weakness, 
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antimonium crud. ; acrid discharge, arsenicum ; ulcerated, foetid, aurum ; 

Kose. — Red, pointed, cracked, alumina ; sore, cracked, crusty nostrils, 
in farm room, pulsatilla ; swollen and painful chronic inflammation, phos- 
phorus; dirty, bloody, foetid, nitric acid; red, swollen, shining, painful to 
touch, mercurius. 

Palpitation of the Heart. — Aconite, chamomilla, veratrum, coffea and 
opium, when caused by mental emotions. Nux moschata when accom- 
panied by fainting. Cinchona for persons with a sour stomach. 

Pain. — Bruised like, arnica ; bones ache, eupatorium perf. ; burning, 
arsenicum; slowly increase and decrease, stannum; periodical, shifting, 
wandering, pulsatilla; worse by motion, bryonia; must move for relief, 
thus tox. 

Palsy. — W asting palsy, plumbum ; argentum nit. ; shaking palsy, tar- 
tanula hisp. 

Piles. — ^Aconite when blood is discharged. ISTux vomica when there 
is a burning, pricking pain. Apis for small stinging, biting tumors. Cap- 
sicum when the tumors are much swollen. Igiiatio for violent stitches 
which penetrate deeply. Chamomilla, when the blood flows freely. 

Pleurisy. — Aconite is the chief remedy. Bryonia for acute, shooting 
pains in the chest. 

Pneumonia. — Aconite in the beginning. Bryonia for cough with 
rusty-colored sputum. Mercurius for profuse sweats. Antimonium tar- 
taricum when there is oppression of the chest. Sulphur for frequent, 
weak faint spells, and so forth. Arsenicum when there is great prostra- 
tion with anxious restlessness. 

Quinsy. — Hepar in the beginning. Mercurius when the tongue is 
furred and flabby. Lachesis when there are white or gray patches on the 
throat. 

Rheumatism. — ^Aconite if there is high fever, dry, hot skin, thirst and 
redness of the cheeks. Belladonna when the pain is chiefly in the joints. 
Mercurius and pulsatilla when the pains are worse at night Rhus for 
red and shining swelling of the joints. Cinchona for pains which arc 
aggravated by the slightest touch. Aconite, bryonia, calcarea carbonica, 
dulcamara, mercurius or sulphur, in chronic rheumatism for pains which 
are excited or made worse by the slightest chill. Calcarea carbonic, dul- 
camara, rhus toxicodendron and hepar sulphuris in chronic rheumatism 
when the attacks are assisted by bad weather. 

Scarlet Pever. — Aconite at the beginning. Belladonna and mercurius 
in the simple forms when the eruption is bright red. Bryonia when the 
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eniption does not come out well. Pulsatilla for great restlessness. La- 
chesis and lycopodium, when tlie eruption is dark in color and scanty. 
Arsenicum when the ulcers in the throat turn livid about the edges and 
emit an offensive odor. 

Sleeplessness. — Coifea, opium, aconiUim and ignatia when due to ex- 
citing events. Pulsatilla w’hen duo to excess of coffee and tea. Chamo- 
milla when due to complaints of the bowels. 

Small-Pox. — Aconitnm if there are congestions to the head and lungs. 
Belladonna if tliere is delirium with headache. Bryonia if the eruption 
is delayed. Variolinum is the most important remedy. 

Sore Nipples. — Tincture of arnica ])revious to confinement will })r(i- 
vent tliem. Arnica internally and bathing the uipjdes with a solution 
of ten drops of tincture of arnica to a half tumbler of water several times 
a day. 

Sore Throat. — Aconite for difficulty and ])aiu in swallowing and speak- 
ing. Ignatia, nux vomica and pulsatilla when there is a constant feeling 
as if there were a lump in the throat. Bryonia, rhns and capsimim when 
the throat is j)ainful on being touched. Suljihur for frequent oi (‘onstant 
sore throat. 

Spasms. — ChamoTnilla if there is convulsive jerking of the limbs, and 
so forth, followed by drowsiness. Belladonna when the cliild starts sud- 
denly from sleep with pupils dilated, and so forth. Ignatia when the 
cause is unknown. Coffea in weak and nervous children. Ipecacuanha 
in asthmatic children. 

Typhoid Fever. — Baptisia, bryonia, rluis tox., phosphoric acid, arsen- 
icum and hyoscyannis are chiefly used. 

Toothache. — If in decayed tooth, morcurius; in sound teeth, spigelia; 
intense throbbing and redness, belladonna; when relieved by cold water, 
coffea ; in recently filled teeth, arnica. 

Ulcers — Arsenicum when they burn greatly. Carbo vegetahilis when 
they smell offensively. Lachesis when th(‘y spread. 

Urinary Difficulties. — Pulsatilla, belladonna, cinchona, silicea or stra- 
monium in inability to retain urine during pregnancy. Aconite, pulsa- 
tilla, arnica, nux vomica, belladonna, inercuriiis, hepar, colocynthis, apis, 
cepa and opium for difficulty and pain in making water. 

Vertigo, — Aconite, when nausea, eruptions and vomiting are present. 
Pulsatilla or antimonium crudum, if there be a disordered stomach. Nux 
vomica, chamomilla, pulsatilla, rhus or coculus if it occurs while eating 
or after a hearty meal. 
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Varicose Veins. — Ilamamelis, internally and externally; tending to 
■ulcerous condition, carbo veg. 

Whooping Gough. — ^Aconite at the commencement. Dulcamara if 
brought on by a severe cold. Pulsatilla for loose cough with vomiting. 
Nux vomica, belladonna and hepar when the cough is dry. Ipecacuanha, 
veratrum, carbo vegetabilis, cina, caprum, metallicum and arnica give 
good results. 

Warts. — Warty, fungous excrescences, fig warts and polypi, thuja; 
warts on nose and eyebrows, etc., causticum; in pale, nervous unhealthy 
persons, staphisagria ; in great crops of warts on hands, ferrum piericum. 

Women. — Delayed menses, pain in back, pulsatilla ; with yellow color 
of skin, etc., sepia ; with cramps, cuprum ; with fever, belladonna. Pain- 
ful with headache and chilliness, calcarea carb. ; with nervous excitement, 
cofTea; writhing pain, nux vomica; sour stomach, heaviness, wants open 
air, pulsatilla; too soon, every two weeks, hysterical, ignatia; headache, 
shivering, calcarea; irregular, pulsatilla; with sick headache, sulphur; 
too scant, pulsatilla ; yellow color of skin, excoriating, sepia ; chilly, milky 
discharge, calcarea carb. ; vertigo, throbbing headache, belladonna ; from 
stooping, staggering blindness, numbness, headache every other day or 
one-sided, pulsatilla ; bitter taste, bilious, nux vomica. 

Worms — Ipecacuanha, carbo vegetabilis, pulsatilla, cinchona and mix 
vomica are useful remedies. Aconitum, cina, mercurius, belladonna and 
lachesis for colic caused by worms. Sulphus and calcarea fer tape worms. 
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In a consideration of this subject it is well to have in mind that it 
IB not something which may be practiced oif hand after cursory study, 
even though the works studied be the best extant. No layman of intelli- 
gence, no matter how much he might have read about surger}", would at- 
tempt to cut off a man’s leg except under the most dire circumstances 
and the securing of a surgeon were impossible. Surgery requires years 
of study and years of practice to make proficient, and in osteopathies 
years of study and practice are quite as essential in so far as the obtain- 
ing of results is concerned. So thoroughly is this fact now recognized 
that already in a large and growing number of states the professional 
practice of osteopathy is by law restricted to those who have taken a 
regidar collegiate osteopathic course and received their degree of Doctor 
of Osteopathy (D. O,), Taking the Philadelphia College of Osteopathy 
(governed by the laws of the State of Pennsylvania) as an instance, the 
course is four years, the matriculation and first two years of the course 
being practically indentical with that of the medical profession, the last 
two years, however, materially differing in that while the medical student 
largely devotes his time to the study of medicines and their effects, the 
time of the osteopathic student is most chiefly given to the study of 
higher anatomy and physiology, the nerve centers and their branches, 
the nervous cells themselves, the muscles and fibres and the minutest co- 
relationship of all of them with the spinal cord and vertebra, in dissec- 
tion of the human cadaver with relation to these matters and in practical 
work on the living body with the object of being able to recognize normal 
and abnormal conditions by a feeling with the hands. 
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The high place and professional standing of the properly licensed 
osteopathic physician is thoroughly recognized by the medical profes- 
sion and it is of daily occurrence for the most eminent physicians and 
surgeons to refer their patients to osteopaths of proper qualifications. But, 
as in the medical profession there are ^^quacks,’^ so in osteopathy there 
are those who are not professionally qualified and when such men under- 
take the curing of all diseases and declare that osteopathy is the alpha 
and omega in the treatment of all disease, they not only do detriment to 
the science of osteopathy, but they become a menace to society. 

It will be apparent from the foregoing that no mere chapter, such 
as the present, can furnish sufficient information to enable the reader, 
without further study, to proficiently undertake the exercise of oste- 
opathic practice, even in its simpler forms. It is intended to outline here 
simply the salient features. To do more would require a large volume 
devoted exclusively to the subject^ after the study of which much prac- 
tice in actual manipulation would be essential. 

The science of osteopathy was discovered by Dr. A. T. Still, of 
Kirksville, Mo., and was first propounded in 1874. There have been 
innumerable definitions of osteopathy, but it may be briefly referred to 
as the science and art of curing without the use of knife or drugs. One 
of the best descriptions given has been that of J. Martin Littlejohn, M. D., 
D. 0., Ph. D., LL. D., F. S.S.C., F. E. S. L., etc., in an address before 
the Eoyal Society of Literature, London. Dr. Littlejohn said : 

^^Osteopathy i^. based on an accurate knowledge of the anatomical 
structure and physiological functions of the body organism. IsTature has 
placed within the body certain vital forces, vitalized fluids, and vitalizing 
processes and activities, which, in harmonious accord with one another, 
maintain the equilibrium of the body mechanism; any disturbance of 
these forces, fluids or processes and any interference with their activity, 
ct'culation or distribution involves the absence of harmony and inter- 
ference with the body order. Osteopathic manipulation aims to re- 
store these to their normal condition, so that the body may regain its 
normal functional equilibrium and form. In this way osteopathy claims 
that life is revitalized and strengthened by vital forces, vitalizing fluids 
or processes, disease being removed or overborne by getting rid of an 
abnormal structural alignment that produces disharmony in the body and 
prevents normal functional activity.^^ 

Before taking up the subject of Osteopathy in detail it may be well 
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to define certain words which will be used in this article and which, ex- 
cept professionally, are not in common use: 

Atlas — The first vertebra of the neck, articulating immediately with 
the skull, thus sustaining the globe of the head, whence the name. 

Oanglia — Plural of ganglion. 

Ganglion (pi. ganglia) — (a) A mass or knot of nerv’ous matter, in- 
cluding nerve cells, usually forming an enlargement in the course of a 
nerve; (b) a node or gland in the lympliatic system, as a lymphatic 
ganglion. 

Pia Mater — The delicate and highly vascular membrane immediately 
investing the brain and spinal cord. 

Plexus (pi. plexuses) — network of vessels, ner\'es or fibers form- 
ing a distributing center. 

Pneumogastric — Of or pertaining to the lungs and the stomach and 
here used as respects the pneumogastric nerve. 

Splanchnic — Of or pertaining to the viscera ; visceral. 

Suhluxation — This word belongs peculiarly to osteopathy and chiro- 
practic and is seldom used in other systems of therapeutics. ‘T^uxation’^ 
means a dislocation and consequently subluxation means a partial or 
minor dislocation. 

Viscera — Plural of viscus. 

— One of the great organs, as the brain, heait or stomach, in 
the great cavities of the body — especially used in the plural (viscera"^ and 
applied to the organs contained in the abdomen. 

Vasomotor Center — The chief dominating or general center which 
supplies all the unstriped muscles of the arterial system with motor 
nerves, situated in a part of the medulla oblongata (posterior part of 
brain connected with the spinal cord) ; a center of reflex action by the 
working of which afferent impulses are changed* into efferent — ^vasomotor 
impulses leading either to dilation or constriction of the blood vessels. 

We shall now briefly consider the requirements of and the claims 
for osteopathy: 

Eequirements of Osteopathy. — Osteopathy demands an exact and most 
thorough knowledge of the anatomy or structure of the human body. It 
requires an intimate acquaintance with the physiology and functions of 
the various tissues, fluids and organs. Add to this a comprehensive study 
of psychology or the workings of the mind. It also includes a knowledge 
of the chemistry and physics of the human mechanism. 

Kature Herself Can Cure. — By study and experiments, osteopathy 
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claims to have discovered certain laws of nature and methods of cure 
within the body itself. By the application of these methods, according 
to osteopathic practice, nature, herself, may remove the disease and cause 
the body to again regain its health and strength. This occurs not from 
any stimulation caused by drugs, but in accordance with certain me- 
chanical principles residing in the body itself. 

The Body a IVEachiiie. — Osteopathy regards the body as a wonderful 
mechanism, and treats it as an intelligent machinist would treat a com- 
plicated machine with which he was perfectly familiar. 

The Human System Perfect. — The human system is regarded as be- 
ing perfect. Man is believed to have been created complete, having within 
himself the power to regain health and vigor. Were such not the case, 
it is argued, the human body would be incomplete, and man would have 
to look outside for the relief of disease. 

By an exhaustive study of the anatomy or structure, and the physi- 
ology or functions of this human body, it is observed that man is a com- 
plete being, capable of performing his own physical and mental acts when 
in health. 

Disease is regarded as simply disorder. To restore health, the dis- 
ordered parts must be corrected. 

Drugs Harmful. — Osteopathy believes the giving of drugs for the cure 
of human ills to be both unreliable and unscientific. It absolutely denies 
the curative properties of drugs. It so regards the whole system of drug 
treatment as unnatural and destructive to health. 

Disease Not an Entity. — The osteopath docs not look upon disease as 
a definite enemy which must be attacked by some foreign force. Disease 
is regarded as a disorder of the normal structure of a part, causing some 
disorder of the normal function of the body. 

The Human Body a Perfect Machine — The human body is looked 
upon as a perfect machine. Order is considered the first law of health. 
If in order, the human machine will do its work properly and run its 
allotted time. 

What Osteopathy Does. — Osteopathy endeavors to discover and correct 
all mechanical disorders in the human machine, and to direct the recup- 
erative power of nature within the body to the cure of disease. It claims 
that if there is an unobstructed nerve and blood supply to and from all 
parts of the well-fed man, the effects called disease will surely disappear. 

Treatment. — The treatment is by manipulation. According to Dr. 
A. T. Still, exciting the nerves causes muscles to contract and compress 
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venous flow of blood to the heart. The bones can be used as levers to 
relieve pressure on nerves, veins and arteries. Treatment is chiefly by 
manipulations of the spinal column and adjustments of subluxated ver- 
tebra. 

Object of Osteopathy. — The object of osteopathy is to permit a perfect 
freedom of all fluids, forces and substances pertaining to life. It en- 
deavors to restore the harmonious action of all the parts, which must 
ensue when they are unirritated by any cause. It aims to maintain the 
complete circuit of the motor, sensory and sympathetic nerves. 

Cause of Disease. — The cause of the disease, according to osteopathy, 
may be dislocated or subdislocated bone, ligament, cartilage or muscle, 
causing inhibition or irritation of a nerve fiber or an obstruction of an 
artery, vein, lymphatic or some fluid of the body to which the affected 
nerve or vessel is distributed or connected. 

These osteopathic disorders are not necessarily surgical dislocations, 
but are parts out of line, out of proper adjustment. They comprise slight 
displacements of various structures, chiefly bones and ligaments, with 
muscular contractions, little adhesions, contractions from cold, irritation 
or other outside influences, causing unnatural pressure upon vessels or 
nerves. 

Osteopathic Examination. — The patient is examined from the phy- 
sical standpoint. In the eyes of the osteopath he is a machine out of 
order. By his knowledge of the details of the human machine, when in 
health, the osteopath feels able to detect the disorders that are present 
in disease. 

Through a highly developed sense of touch and a knowledge of 
anatomy, the osteopath claims to be able to discover the slightest anatom- 
ical disorder. The conditions present and the symptoms shown are used 
as clues to find the cause of the disease. By means of these signs and 
symptoms the nerve supply of the diseased part is traced to its origin 
and the course of the blood channels is followed from the parts diseased 
to the exact region where the abnormal condition is caused. When the 
primary lesion, or the point where the disease is caused, is located, treat- 
ment begins. 

Dr. Littlejohn is authority for the following: 

Diagnosis — ^^Osteopathic diagnosis is reduced to the discovery or at- 
tempted discovery of the cause or causes of a disease. Conditions may 
be summarized under the heads s 
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*^(1) Misplacements of bone, cartilage, ligament, muscles, membrane 
or organs of the body; 

^‘(2) Disturbances in the fluids of the organism, including the blood, 
the lymph and other secretions of the body; and 

“(3) Disorders or derangements by tension, impingement, thicken- 
ing, induration, and so forth, of the nervous system, including its cen- 
ters, ganglia, plexuses and fibres. 

Therapeutips. — ‘Tollowing up this line of physiological thought, the 
osteopathic therapeutics is simplified and will consist of the correction 
or the removal of the cause or causes of disease. 

‘^Corresponding with the diagnostic points, we find: 

“(1) Scientific manipulations that aim to correct displacements in 
the bony and other tissue structures of the body, in its membranes or 
organs ; 

“(2) Scientific manipulations that are designed to rectify the dis- 
turbances in the circulation of the body fiuids and to restore them to their 
normal condition, especially blood conditions and defects in the blood 
circulation and distribution; and 

“(3) Scientific manipulations that utilize the nervous system with 
its fibers, ganglia and centers with the view of correcting the nervous dis- 
orders, toning up the general system or its local parts, promoting trophic 
conditions of the nerves and muscles and stimulating a normal correla- 
tion of the physic with physiological and vegetative functions of the 
human system. 

The Essential Principles of Osteopathy. — ‘‘The essential principles of 
osteopathy may be set down thus: 

“(1) Health is natural; disease and death between the time of 
birth and old age is unnatural; 

“(2) All bodily disorders are the result of mechanical obstruction 
to free circulation of the vital fluids and forces, and the continuity of 
nerve forces. 

“(3) The impediments in the way of free fluid circulation and un- 
interrupted nerve force are found in osseous displacements, contracted 
muscles, ruptured ligaments, constricted or dilated vessels, hype-rtro- 
phied tissue substance or congested conditions of the tissues. 

“(4) These abnormal conditions represent not only the change in 
structure or function on the part of particular portions of the organism, 
but also produce physiological disorganization of the vital forces of the 
body, producing an irritable condition either of overstimulation or in- 
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hibition resulting in excessive activity, partial activity or inactivity of 
the vital forces and processes. 

^^(5) In the restoration to the normal the main purpose in operative 
manipulation is to co-ordinate the vital forces, to restore harmony in 
the vital functions and thus aid nature in the elimination and checking 
of disease conditions.’^ 

The Nervous System. — The nervous system occupies a very important 
place in the study and practice of osteopathy. For convenience of refer- 
ence it is commonly divided into the cerebro-spinal nervous system and the 
sympathetic nervous system, but in fact they are parts of one -whole, each 
cell only being capable of perfect life so long as it is able to reciprocally 
communicate with all other cells through the central nervous system, all 
thus connecting with the spinal cord in the vertebral column. A thorough 
study of the chapter on Anatomy and Physiology will show the relation- 
ship of the nervous system to the whole body, but in respect of osteopathy 
it is necesary to delve still deeper and understand the working of every 
nerve cell. In the so-called sympathetic system, especial attention is 
drawn to the ganglia, the 'plexmes and the communicating fibers. The 
lateral chains of ganglia are placed one on each side of the vertebral 
column and are connected with the cerebro-spinal nerves by well-marked 
cords. The visceral ganglia are found between the coats of viscera and 
are known as the peripheral apparatus. The principal plexuses are four 
in number, but there are many branches or subsidiary plexuses. The 
hrst of the four, the pharyngeal, is situated around the larynx and 
pharynx; the second, or cardio-pulmonary, lies in the thorax; the third, 
or solar plexus, encircles the coeliac axis and superior mesenteric artery ; 
and the fourth is the pelvic plexus, which governs the generative organs 
and rectum. The ganglia and plexuses are all intimately connected with 
each other by numerous nerve fibers, and the whole constitutes the sym- 
pathetic nervous system. ^‘The function of the sympathetic system is to 
control the calibre of blood vessels, the plain muscle fibers and the actions 
of the secretory and excretory glands.” (Tasker.) ‘Tn general it may 
be said that the sympathetic presides over involuntary movements, nutri- 
tion and secretion, holds an important influence over temperature and 
vafio-motor action, and is endowed with a dull sensibility.” (Kobinson’s 
Aodormnal Brain.) It has been scientifically demonstrated that the sym- 
pathetic system may in a certain sense have an independent action, ^^but 
it is to be borne in mind that under normal conditions the cerebro-spinal 
nerves can influence these activities, either repressing or augmenting them. 
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The ganglia of the sympathetic contain (a) nerve cells, (b) afferent fibers, 
(c) efferent fibers, — and are, therefore, governing centers. They are 
able to reecivo sensation and transform this into motor impulses, and 
hence are, in a measure, independent The cervical portion of the gang- 
liated cord contains three ganglia, which are designated as superior, mid- 
dle and inferior, according to position. These ganglia are important to 
the osteopath because they are in a measure affected by direct manipula- 
tion, i. e., pressure can be transmitted to them through the soft tissues 
over them.’^ (Tasker.) 

The plexuses are of such importance in osteopathic practice that 
they deserve especial mention, particularly the cardiac, the pulmonary 
and the solar: 

(a) . The Cardiac Plexus. — This consists of a superficial and a deep 
division, and is situated at the base of the heart and in the concavity of 
the arch of the aorta. It is formed by fibers from the pneumogastric and 
cervical cardiac sympathetics ; also cardiac branches from the second, 
third and fourth dorsal segments of the spinal cord. The cardiac nerves 
form the cervical sympathetic chain all entering the cardiac plexus, but 
with variable distribution. The superficial cardiac plexus receives the 
‘^left superior cardiac nerve of the sympathetic and the left inferior cer- 
vical cardiac branch of the pneumogastric.’^ (Morris’ Anatomy.) The 
deep cardiac plexus receives all the other cardiac nerves. 

(b) . Pulmonary Plexus. — ^^The anterior pulmonary plexus is formed 
by a branch of the pneumogastric and the sympathetic. Its branches en- 
ter the lung on the posterior aspect of the bronchus.” (Tasker.) 

(c) . Solar Plexus (Sometimes called the Abdominal Brain). — ‘^The 
coeliac or solar plexus supplies the viscera in the abdominal cavity. It 
consists of a great network of nerves and ganglia, situated behind the 
pancreas and the lesser peritoneal cavity and in front of the aorta and 
crura of the diaphragm. It surrounds the coeliac axis and root of the su- 
perior mesenteric artery, extending downward as low as the pancreas 
and outward to the suprarenal glands. This plexus and the ganglia con- 
nected with it, receive the great, the small and the least planchnic nerves 
of both sides, and some filaments from the right vagus (pneumogastric) 
nerve. It distributes filaments which accompany, under the names of 
plexuses, all the branches from the front of the abdominal aorta.” 
(Oray's Anatomy,) The branches of the abdominal aorta, as subsidiary 
plexuses, take their names from the arteries they accompany — as, the 
phrenic or diaphragmatic plexus; the suprarenal; the renal; the sper^ 
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maiic and ovarian; the gastric; the splenic; the hepatic; the superiot 
mesenteric; the aortic; the ultimate distribution of the branches being to 
the muscular and secretory tissues of all the abdominal viscera, and to 
the muscular coat of the arteries supplying these viscera. The solar 
plexus is the greatest of all the plexuses. “It is connected with almost 
every organ in the body, with supremacy over visceral circulation, with 
a control over visceral secretion and nutrition, with a reflex influence over 
the heart that often leads to fainting and may even lead to fatality.” 
(Byron Robinson’s Abdominal Brain,) 

The Vertebral or Spinal Column. — ^It is held by osteopaths that through 
the general nervous system and its accessories the spinal vertebra is in 
direct relation with all parts of the body and that if the anatomy of the 
body be thoroughly understood and there be full knowledge of all the 
nerves, nen^e cells, muscles, cords, etc., and their accessories, as also of 
the nature of their respective reflex actions, disease in any and all parts 
of the body may in most cases be checked and cured by a proper manipu- 
lation of the vertebra, arteries, nerves and muscles; or in some cases of 
other points, such as the shoulder, etc., but primarily the vertebra, for it 
is a fundamental principle of osteopathy that a perfect adjustment of the 
spinal vertebra is essential to healthy organism and therefore not only is 
special study given to the vertebra, the spinal cord and the nerves emanat- 
ing therefrom, but in treatment of all disease especial care is given to 
manipulation of the spine and to perfect adjustment of the subluxated 
vertebra. 

Many authenticated instances are given in osteopathic works of ef- 
fects produced on different organs by manipulation of certain parts of 
the vertebra. Referring to some of these cases, J. Reason, Sc. B,, M. S., 
Ph. G., D. O., Director of the A. T. Still Research Institute, says : “The 
secretions of the kidneys can be increased from 25 to 100 per cent, by 
stimulatory treatment applied to the eleventh and twelfth thoracic seg- 
ments of the spine. The secretion thus produced often remains in- 
creased for two or three hours or longer, during which time the water 
content of the body is greatly reduced. The significance of such treat- 
ment is apparent. If the toxin content of the blood can be materially 
reduced, as experimental evidence shows it can be, this is a very efficient 
method in infectious fevers.” 

Subluxations. — A subluxation may be very slight, yet be the cause of 
serious physical disorders, directly, indirectly or reflexively. Dain L. 
Tasker, D. O., D. Sc. O., Professor of Theory and Practice in the Pacific 
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School of Osteopathy, says: “In order to get at a true understanding of 
what subluxation is we must make a careful study of the structures which 
form a point and their vital manifestations. The hones of the skeleton 
are hound together hy ligaments and muscles. The opposing surfaces of 
hones forming movable joints are covered with cartilage. The muscles 
execute and the ligaments or soft parts around a point limit the motions 
of the articulation. All movable articulations have their bony parts 
maintained in their normal relations either by the form of the bones and 
cartilages attached to them or by the equal tension of all the controlling 
muscles. Enarthrodial joints (i. e,, ball and socket joints) have freest 
movements and yet are the least dependent on muscles for retention of 
their normal position. Air pressure and the form of the bones are re- 
sponsible for the integrity of these joints. These joints are less frequently 
subluxated than those possessing more limited motion. Arthrodial joints 
(t. e., semi-flat or qualified ball and socket joints) depend upon the equal 
tension of their governing muscles to keep the opposed surfaces in their 
proper relations. Co-ordination of the muscular tension is usually so per- 
fect that the joint surfaces are perfectly opposed to each other. The dis- 
turbance of this nicely balanced muscular tension results in the drawing 
of one or both bony surfaces away from their true relations ; not entirely 
but sufficiently to make it possible for the physician’s fingers to note the 
change.’^ Dr. Tasker then refers to subluxations of the atlas, or first 
vertebra, and continues: “The complete dislocation of this bone from the 
occiput means death; intermediate positions, subluxations, mean both 
irritation of nerves direct, and both direct and indirect disturbances of 
circulation; direct disturbance by pressure exerted on arteries and veins, 
indirect disturbance by excitation of vaso-motor nerves.” 

PEACTICAI OSTEOPATHY. 

In etiology, symptoms and prognosis osteopathy does not materially 
differ from the other schools. It is in diagnosis and treatment that oste- 
opathy stands alone. 

Osteopathic Treatment. — The mode of treatment is a scientific 
manipulation by which the dislocation is reduced. The manipulation is 
based on the physical laws governing the actions of the human machine. 

The osteopath not only applies the mechanical principle which is 
indicated in each separate case, but adopts other scientific agencies. Every 
move made by him in treatment is with the definite purpose of correcting 
the imatomical disorders. 
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General Desoription. — Massage is a method of treating abnormal con- 
ditions bj various manipulations whereby the muscles, nerves and blood- 
vessels are treated by scientific rubbing, rolling, kneading, moulding, 
thumping, squeezing, pinching, slapping, etc., the blood thereby being 
hastened along its course. 

The treatment has been abused by many unscrupulous impostors, and 
in consequence there is a prejudice against massage with many people. 
Of its therapeutic value, when judiciously used, there can, however, be 
no doubt, bit it is unwise as a rule to use massage without the advice of 
the family physician. Massage is not applicable in pregnancy, it is not 
permissible where there is a collection of pus, in acute inflammations of 
the joints, inflamed veins, fragile arteries, wounds of the skin, nor, gen- 
erally, may it be used in those conditions in which it is not desirable to 
increase the circulation or where for any reason the patient cannot bear 
handling, In cases such as we have cited, it may have injurious and even 
dangerous effects. In short, while massage, if properly applied, is of un- 
doubted value in the treating of certain ills, nevertheless it must not be 
used haphazardly. 

In respect of such ills as massage is applicable to, the effect of the 
manipulations is to promote nutrition, either general or local, to relieve 
congestion, to aid in the removal of waste products, and in the absorption 
of effusions and abnormal deposits. In the main, the influence is felt in 
the cutaneous, muscular and nervous structures, upon the digestive and the 
nutritive functions, and upon certain of the internal organs. 

By alternate contraction and relaxation, the muscles are exercised as 
fully as possible without exhaustion, and the blood is propelled with 
greater activity, tlius permitting its life-giving qualities to reanimate and 
restore vitiated and worn-out tissues. 

Bespiration and secretion are likewise increased and proper action 
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of the intestines promoted. Bj reflex action on the nerves of sensation, 
massage frequently gives relief from pain. A rise of temperature usually 
accompanies a treatment by general massage, and where confined to a 
limited area, a local rise of a number of degrees may occur. 

Methods of Massage. — ^Any knowledge of the technical details of mas- 
sage which can be obtained from text-books or lectures is at best but 
superficial and theoretical, for the manual dexterity essential for the 
proper application of massage requires long and continued practice on 
the human body, and its intelligent execution also requires a proper 
knowledge of anatomy and physiology. 

There are a number of methods of giving massage, but those gen- 
erally in use may be classified as coming under the Swedish, German or 
French systems. The Swedish is vigorous, bracing and literally followed 
is only applicable to strong, muscular, hardy people. It exercises the 
muscles to the bone, and is supposed to give the same benefit at each treat- 
ment as would a walk of several miles, yet without producing like fatigue. 
The German treatment is really a modification of the Swedish system, 
some of the exercises being omitted and substituted by baths. The treat- 
ment is much more gentle than the Swedish and is suitable for most pa- 
tients unless they have been reduced to a weakened condition by long ill- 
ness. The French system is merely a delicate manipulation, chiefly used 
by French ladies in what is sometimes called ^^Beauty Culture,’^ being de- 
signed to keep the skin free from wrinkles and blemishes. The French 
treatment as a rule is confined to the face, neck, arms and hands. It un- 
doubtedly advantageously develops the parts treated and enables ladies 
who systematically make use of it to retain their beauty to an age that 
will rarely happen without. French massage is not of any special value 
in the treatment of disease but it sometimes is of benefit to invalids by 
giving them a refreshed feeling from the manipulation of the skin. 

There can be no question as to the need of having some regular 
system — that is to say, in treating any one patient there should be some 
regular system followed out in the same way on each occasion when treat- 
ment is given. Just which system to use must depend upon the condi- 
tion of the patient. It would be absurd to give the strong, vigorous 
Swedish treatment to one convalescing from a long illness. The full 
Swedish treatment even to the ordinary well man would be apt to bruise 
his muscles and therefore do more harm than good, yet to a football player 
or other athlete whose muscles were strong and hard the Swedish treat- 
ment would be of value. Common sense and consideration of the condi- 
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tion of the patient must be factors in deciding what to do in each case. 
With those who are weak or delicate the treatment must at first be very 
light from day to day, as the muscles become accustomed to the treatment, 
the pressure may be increased and more force used in manipulation. 

Hanipulation. — The room in which massage is given should be warm 
and free from draughts and care should be taken that the patient is really 
in condition to receive treatment. For instance, it is usually dangerous to 
give general massage in typhoid fever, owing to the tender condition of 
the bowels, and in cases of weak heart the increase in circulation from a 
vigorous massage might prove disastrous. Do not massage a moist skin. 
If the patient has been perspiring, first give a cooling sponge bath of 
alcohol or alcohol and water. Each part of the body before and during 
massage should be rubbed over with olive oil, vaseline, or cocoa butter. 
If there be a heavy growth of hair it may be advisable to shave, as other- 
wise manipulation may give pain and irritation of hair follicles, resultr- 
ing in abscesses. If for any reason it is undesirable to shave, 'then extra 
precaution must be taken in connection with each and every treatment 
that irritation is not caused at the hair roots. Do not rub such parts in 
the opposite direction from which the hair grows. In giving massage over 
the breasts or navel use a circular motion from left to right. There need 
be no fear of getting too near the bone in massaging deep muscles, yet 
be very careful that the manipulations over the bowels and vital organs 
are not excessive. There is an erroneous idea with many people that the 
patient should always be rubbed toward the end of the fingers and toes. 
On the contrary the rubbing should be toward the patient^s heart, because 
the veins which carry the impure blood back to the heart and lungs to 
be freed from impurities lie near the surface, and by rubbing toward the 
heart the desired return of the poisoned blood is accelerated. 

The patient should be placed on a raised couch or table, narrow 
enough to permit of manipulation from either side. The patient should 
lie flat on the back with all muscles relaxed. The patient should draw 
his knees up when the abdomen is being treated, as this relaxes the ab- 
dominal muscles. After treating all parts of the front of the body, the 
patient should lie with the face downward and the muscles of the back 
receive their treatment. 

Begin with the head and using the finger-tips rub the scalp in a brisk, 
energetic manner, so as to induce circulation. The face should be mas- 
saged with a rotary motion, commencing with the chin and working up- 
ward toward the ears until a healthy glow is obtained. The neck should 
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then be treated in the same manner. The arms are next in order. Com- 
mence at the tips of the fingers and make a few strokes upward to the 
shoulder in order to start circulation. This also prevents chilliness and 
should be followed in respect of each part of the body as it may be ex- 
posed. Now commence the regular massage of the hands and arms, start- 
ing with the tips of the fingers and rubbing each finger joint separately 
with a circular movement. Work in the direction of the palm, following 
the palmar bones to the wrist, carefully manipulating each joint. It is at 
the wrist that the real work of massaging the long muscles begins. Grasp 
the arm with the two hands and manipulate the thumb sides away from 
each other, as if dividing or parting the muscles from the bone. This 
should be carried out through the entire length of the arm. This same 
parting manipulation applies also in the treatment of the legs and all parts 
where there are long muscles. 

The next movement is that of wringing or twisting the muscles more 
or less in the same way that one might wring a wet cloth. The effect of 
this is to drive the blood from the muscles and stimulate the nerve centers. 
The next manipulation is that of kneading the muscles. Place one hand 
on the under side and one on top, and grasping with a firm grip of the 
hands use the balls of the thumbs to roll the muscles with a slow rotary 
motion from left to right. This manipulation should be repeated in re- 
spect of each and every muscle. Now go back to the tips of the fingers 
and commence a series of squeezes, working on each muscle with quick, 
firm grasps. This has a tendency to accelerate the flow of blood to the 
heart. The elbow joint should be given very careful attention and every 
spot thoroughly exercised. Now whip or flay the arms with finger-tips, 
using a light staccato stroke, which is best obtained by shaking the hands 
from the wrist. Before treating the larger muscles in this way they 
should be pounded with the sides of the open hands, the fingers extended. 
The motion is just as if one were chopping or hacking. The same pro- 
cedure is carried out with the shoulder and hip joints, care being taken to 
work in as deeply as possible. 

To massage the chest, the hands are laid flat, greater weight being 
placed on the thumb sides. Manipulation should be rotary from left to 
right. Little or no pressure should be given over the nipples. Now. 
using the thumbs and index fingers, grasp the flesh near the short ribs 
and by rolling motion work the muscles upward. Do this several times. 

Work That is Iffccessary in Treatment of the Abdomen — The patient 
having drawn the knees up to relax the muscles, the hands should be 
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placed flat on the bowels near the hips, and using wrist force, the hands 
rolled firmly but gently forward to the tips of the fingers. In doing this 
use a rotary motion from left to right. Thorough manipulation should bo 
given over the liver and if properly treated great benefit frequently ensues 
in cases of torpid liver, constipation and similar troubles, but in treating 
the abdomen it is better to err on the side of gentle manipulation than 
to run any risk of doing injury by severe work. 

The legs are treated in the same manner as the arms, but because of 
deeper muscles, extra force is necessary. Each movement sliould be gone 
over several times when treating the legs and the large, deep muscles will 
stand thumping, hacking and slapping with the open hand to an extent 
that is not possible with the arms. 

The patient should now turn on the face and the back of the body and 
the limbs treated in a similar manner to that just described. Commence 
with the back of the head and neck. Massage the base of the brain and 
all down the spinal column very thoroughly, the idea being to stimulate 
the nerve centers which are located here. The treatment of the back gen- 
erally is the same as that of the chest. The spine should bo flayed until 
it has a reddish glow, but do not use undue force. 

In general massage the extremities should be treated first, the mo- 
tion always being in the direction of the long axis of the bone and ex- 
tending from the ends toward the body or trunk. After general massage 
has l)een given as above described, it will usually be found beneficial to 
use a few simple movements such as the following: 

Commence with the hands. Eotate each finger from right to left 
four timoe, then the same number of times in the opposite direction. The 
wrist should be treated in the same way. Then raise and straighten 
the forearm, having the patient use slight resistance. Then grasp the 
wrist and elbow and extend the arm to its full length, and then move it 
in a largo circle — four times one way and four times in the opposite 
direction. Treat the feet and legs in a similar manner. These movements 
are refreshing to the patient after the somewhat fatiguing manipulations 
of the general massage. 

The duration of a single treatment should be from forty to sixty 
minutes for general massage. Local treatment of course takes less time. 
The main movements employed, as will l>e seen, are stroking, pounding, 
kneading and percussion. The tips of the fingers and the balls of the 
thumbs are principally, though not exclusively employed, and the action 
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is a free one from the wrist. After treatment a period of rest of at least 
an hour should be observed. 

It is sometimes asked whether massage may not be given through 
thin clothing without exposing the body. Such treatment is of course pos- 
sible, but to gain the full benefit of manipulation it is essential to work 
directly upon the body. 

Local massage is found very beneficial in many ills, and is recom- 
mended for congestion of the liver, gall stones, neuralgia, headache, ner- 
vous prostration, paralytic affection, St. Vitus’ dance, writer’s cramp, 
muscular rheumatism, stiff joints, sprains, curvature of the spine, obesity 
and various other troubles. 

While massage is recommended for sprains, it is necessary to make 
sure that there has heon no fracture. Having ascertained that there has 
been no fracture and that the bones are all in proper place, massage 
treatment may be used. Haise the ankle and massage evenly and lightly 
for half an hour or more, the idea being to drive the blood away from the 
spot, where it w^ould be likely to settle because of torn ligaments. If 
properly executed, massage of a sprain will relieve pain and reduce swell- 
ing. Massage with the back of the thumbs, using a circular motion, also 
gently use the parting movement already described. In the case of a 
bruise the idea in massage is to thoroughly drive the blood through the 
bruised part until new circulation is established. Both in respect to 
sprains and bruises the part should be bathed and subjected to hot fo- 
mentations after the massage and then properly bandaged. In the case 
of a bruise after-discoloration will often be avoided by binding a piece of 
well-pounded raw beef over the part for a few hours. 

In the foregoing description of general massage some particulars 
are given as to massaging the face, but this is not intended as indicating 
the manner of using massage to retain or increase the beauty of the face. 
In the chapter entitled ^^Self Care for Women” there will be found a de- 
scription of massage for these purposes, and which is quite distinct from 
the use of massage in treatment of disease as described in this present 
chapter. 
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Chiropractic was discovered by Dr. D'. D. Palmer at Davenport, 
Iowa, in 1895. 

This science is based upon the fact that all disease is due originally 
to a condition in the individual, rather than to external influences. This 
condition is recognized by all schools of medicine as the ^^predisposition’’ 
or ^flack of resistance.” To illustrate: Thousands of persons continually 
inhale the germs of tuberculosis, yet only a small per cent, contract the 
disease. Scientists have answered this by showing that the germs only 
affect those who have weak lungs or a lack of resistance. Any physician 
will tell you that germs do not affect healthy people. 

If this statement can be accepted, then why bother so much about tho 
germs that do not affect 99 per cent, of the people when it is admitted 
that there is a condition existing in the other 1 per cent, that makes them 
predisposed to disease and easily affected. Why not find out and correct 
the cause of this condition or predisposition and so allow nature to use 
her natural protection against these baleful external influences. 

Chiropractors, therefore, feel that this condition of predisposition is 
by far the most important part of all disease, and their work is confined 
solely to its correction, for even after a disease has fully developed, if 
this condition can be eradicated, nature can readily restore normal health. 

While this condition of predisposition has been recognized by medical 
practitioners for many years, there is nothing in medical literature that 
will tell you what this condition really is. 

Dr. B. J. Palmer, a son of Dr. D. D. Palmer, has been the greatest 
factor in the development of Chiropractic as a science, and was the first 
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to discover the real fundamental cause of disease. He maintained that 
the predisposition was simply a lack of function and that it was due to a 
partial displacement of a vertebra, with the result that the spinal nerve 
emitting from the cord would be ^‘pinched/^ thereby interfering with the 
flow of nerve impulses. 

Dr. G. H. Patchen, of Hew York, who has done a great deal of 
research work in Chiropractic, state the basic principles of this science 
as follows. : 

Ist That all nerves originate in the brain, converge at its base, form- 
ing the spinal cord which passes out of the skull, through an opening called 
the foramen magnum, into and through the center of the spinal column. 
From the spinal cord nerve filaments emerge, on each side of the spinal 
column, through a small opening between each consecutive pair of verte- 
brae, from whence they proceed to the parts and organs into which they 
severally terminate. 

2d. That the vitality and activity of every organ, tissue and cell 
of the body is maintained and controlled by an inherent force or energy, 
which is transformed or individualized by the brain, and then transmitted 
to these respective parts, in the form of mental impulses, through the 
channels provided by the nerves. 

3d. That when the transmission of mental impulses is normal both 
in volume and rapidity of delivery, or, in other words, when 100 per cent, 
of mental impulses reaches each organ and tissue in the body in a normal 
speed, all functions are perfectly performed, with a result which is known 
as health. But when the normal flow of mental impulses is interfered 
with, in any manner, the vital activities of the tissues and organs which 
these mental impulses severally maintain is either increased or diminished 
according to the degree of interference, the result in either case being a 
condition which is recognized as some form of disease. 

4th. That the only place where interference with the flow of mental 
impulses to a degree sufficient to cause deranged functional activity, or 
disease, can occur, is at the intervertebral foramina, the little openings 
between the vertebrae,, on either side of the spinal column, already men- 
tioned. At any of these places a slight misalignment or sublaxation of a 
vertebra may so press upon the nerves passing out through it as to inter- 
fere, more or less seriously, with their conductive power. 

5tL That Chiropractic affords an exact and scientific method of de- 
termining the location of any vertebra which, on account of its misalign- 
ment, is responsible for nerve compression, and also an original, unique 
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and most effective manner for correcting tiiis abnormal condition, by 
means of the hands alone, using either the spinous or transverse processes 
of the vertebrae as handles or levers. 

Chiropractors correct these vertebral displacements by placing their 
patient on a divided bench and giving with their hands what they term 
an ‘‘Adjustment,” 
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HYDEOPATHT, WATER-CITEE OE HYBEOTHEEAPY. 

History. — The use of water in the treatment of disease was practiced 
by the most skilled of all the Greek physicians, Hippocrates, 400 years 
before the time of Christ. Zechariah spoke of Christ as the healing 
fountain, and, in the thirty-sixth Psalm, David speaks of the fountain 
of life, showing that water was considered a healing agent even at that 
time. It was very extensively used by the Romans at the time of their 
highest development. During the middle ages it fell into dissue, along 
with many other rational agents. Prom time to time, however, men of 
more penetration than their fellows tried to restore it to general use, but 
usually only succeeded in arousing interest for a short time. Dr. James 
Currie, well known as the editor of an edition of Burns’ poems, who 
practiced in Liverpool from 1780 to 1805, was the most prominent advo- 
cate of hydrotherapy during the eighteenth century. lie published a 
book entitled ^ ^Medical Reports on the Effects of Water, Cold and Warm, 
in the Treatment of Fevers.” 

Father of Modem Hydrotherapy. — But it was a German farmer, named 
Pricssnitz, who must be called the founder of modern hydrotherapy. In 
the year 1840 nearly sixteen hundred persons visited Graefenberg to be 
treated by him. llis patients came from all parts of the world, and when 
cured they became missionaries of the new treatment. Schools were 
started not only in Europe, but in this country also. There is every 
reason t( ^Jelicve that the water-treatment has now secured a permanent 
place among the remedies used in combating disease. Professor Wilhelm 
Winternitz, of Vienna, is to-day the leading advocate of this method of 
treatment. 

Definitions. — Hydrotherapy is not a good term, since it is derived from 
two Greek words, which mean respectively, water and to suffer. It would, 
therefore, mean strictly water-suffering. The term water-cure is' a good 
one, but may not be considered entirely scientific. Hygienic medicine is 
another term sometimes used for this method of treatment, but it is not 
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sufficiently distinctive. A far better name, however, is Hydrotherapy, 
which means healing by water. This expresses with entire correctness 
the end sought by those who practice this form of medication. It is not 
confined to the use of cold water only, as some have supposed. That idea 
may have arisen from the fact that Priessnitz was a special advocate of 
cold water. 

Hydrotherapy. — Hydrotherapy includes the application of water, inr 
iemally and externally, in any form and at any temperature. It may 
vary from solid or fluid to vapor ; from ice to steam. Mineral waters are 
not used in hydrotherapy. They are not needed. There is, however, 
no objection to such waters being used if they are available. 

Physiology. — The effects of water upon the body are produced by its 
heat or cold and the manner in which it is applied. In order to under- 
stand this action it is necessary to consider the structure of the skin or 
outer covering of our bodies. It is an exceedingly complex and sensitive 
part of us. 

The Human Skin. — The skin is very elastic, and this is due to the 
presence of a network of elastic fibres in its deeper parts. Many very 
small muscles are also present in the skin. When they all contract at 
once the appearance known as ^‘goose-flesh” is produced. Great numbers 
of tiny glands are present, and their openings on the surface are called 
pores. But more important than any of these are the fine blood-vessels 
and nerves which are so numerous that it is impossible to pass the finest 
needle point into the skin without causing pain and bleeding. Through 
these the application of water can affect the entire system most pro- 
foundly. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE SKIN. 

Nerve Endings. — The fine nerve endings in the skin guard the body 
like an army of sentinels. They warn us of too great heat or cold, or 
draughts or threatened injury. Wherever these nerves are the more 
numerous there the sense of heat and cold is the more acute. 

Skin Excretions. — The chief materials given off by the skin are 
watery vapor and urea, both of which are contained in the sweat; also a 
gas known as carbon dioxide. Urea, however, is more freely removed 
from the body by the kidneys. The amounts of these several constituents 
can be increased or decreased in a wonderful degree by applications to the 
skin of water at varying temperatures. 

Skin a Heat Kegnlator. — The human body is remarkable in its power 
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to live under conditions so exceedingly variable. It can exist amid the 
burning heat of the tropics, or surrounded by the icy blasts of Greenland. 
The skin is one of the main agents in making this possible. So remarkable 
are its powers that in a hot climate it helps to cool the body, while in cold 
climates it prevents the waste of heat. 

PEOFEBTIES OF WATEE. 

Value of Water. — The value of water as an agent in treating bodily 
ills rests in : First, its power of absorbing and transmitting heat and cold ; 
one pound of water will absorb eight times as much heat as a pound of iron, 
and yet not be any hotter than the iron; second, its flexibility; water 
can be used in the solid, liquid or gaseous state; its volume increases 
seventeen hundred times in passing from ice to steam; third, its fluid 
form enables us to control it so easily and well that we can apply it at 
pleasure to any portion, or all of the body, as we desire, and for any 
length of time; fourth, the ease with which pressure can be applied to 
any part of the body through the force of the stream used. Any or all 
of these properties can be used at the same time in treating diseases by 
hydrotherapy. 

Action of Water in Health — The most important means employed in 
hydrotherapy is the application of water to the skin surfaces. It acts 
upon the nerve endings by heat, cold and impact. The nerves transmit 
the effects to the brain, where it may be switched off and ^ent to any part 
of the body. Thus the amount of blood at the body surface can bo in- 
creased or decreased. The speed of the blood current can be altered and 
the blood itself improved. More blood can bo sent to the brain, thus 
securing greater mental activity ; or less blood being sent there sleep will 
follow. The pulse can be increased or decreased in force. The breathing 
may be increased in frequency and depth. The muscular system, too, is 
affected by the increased activity and the kidneys do more work. The 
body temperature can be directly affected. It is raised by hot and lowered 
by cold water. Three conditions, however, will be found to modify the 
last statements; these are the degree of temperature used, the length of 
time it is allowed to act and the manner in which it is applied. 

THE PEACTICE OF HYDEOTHEEAPY. 

Ablution. — This is the simplest and most widely-used method of 
applying water. It is effective in many diseases and is a good introduo- 
fion to the 'other more active measures. 
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Definition. — Ablution is tbo application of water bj the band, with 
out or with a bath-glove or washcloth. Sponges are not rough enough. 
The bare hand or a rough cloth can be made to produce just as much fric- 
tion as IS desired. 

Method of Applying — Have ready several vessels of water at the tem- 
peratures desired. In acute fevers with a temperature above 101 degrees 
Fahrenheit, first the patient should be stripped completely and covered 
with a blanket, remove the pillow, roll the patient upon his left side in the 
portion of the bed away from the one where you desire to work ; lay upon 
the bed a rubber sheet or oil cloth, covered by a blanket. This should be 
so placed that its near edge will overhang the bed, while the remainder is 
tucked against the patient’s back. He is then rolled over again toward 
the nurse, while the rubber sheet and blanket are smoothed out on the 
opposite side of the bed. The patient can now be rolled upon his back, 
and you are ready to begin the bath. If the patient is a child he can be 
lifted from the bed, wrapped in a blanket, while the rubber sheet is being 
adjusted. Beginning with water at G5 degrees, first wash the face, dip 
the hands into the water and rapidly but gently apply it to the part, using 
gentle friction ; next go to the chest, forearms, back, abdomen and legs as 
far as the knees, llepeat the process in the same order, but with water 
at a lower temperature, and so on until water at a temperature of 50 
degrees is used. The ablution is continued until slight chilliness is pro- 
duced. When the effect is sufficiently marked the patient is dried and 
allowed to remain perfectly quiet, with only a sheet or light blanket over 
him. Do not attempt to replace the nightgown until reaction is fully 
established. If sleep follows let the patient remain undisturbed until he 
awakes. 

In vigorous persons with high temperatures the effect may be made 
more pronounced by not drying the parts, but by simply spreading a 
sheet over the patient and allowing him to dry gradually. Care must be 
taken not to produce chilling. 

In Chronic Affections. — Ablution is useful as a beginning treatment. 
It may be used in the following way: A bed is prepared as described 
above ; the patient is then stripped and laid upon the under blanket, with 
the arms raised above the head. The blanket is then folded over the 
body and between the limbs, hugging the surfaces closely at all points. 
The arms are now brought down close to the sides and the other side of 
the blanket laid over all and tucked in around the neck and under the feet. 
This should be done in a warm room and the patient given sips of cold 
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water to drink at intervals of a few moments to promote sweating. More 
covers may be used if needed. After a half to one hour the patient’s 
face is bathed in water at 50 degrees Fahrenheit. The blankets are now 
loosened and each part — arms, chest, back, abdomen and limbs — ^bathed 
in turn in water at 80 degrees. They are then dried and replaced under 
the blanket. A dry rubbing with hands or a towel follows and a short 
period of exercise is then ordered if the patient is able. If unable to 
exercise he should remain in bed and take a cup of warm liquid food. 
Morning is the best time for this procedure, but is useful whenever it can 
be had. 

General Ablution. — The next step in the training is a general ablution. 
The patient stands in twelve inches of water at 95 degrees, and is quickly 
washed from head to foot by pouring water upon him and rubbing at the 
same time. The heat of the water will vary with the patient and his 
length of training, from 80 degrees to 50 degrees. The great importance 
of care in these measures cannot be too deeply impressed upon all who 
undertake them. In chronic conditions the patient must be wooed back 
to health slowly, realizing all the while that a very small accident may 
destroy the results of weeks of patient care. It is not sufficient to advise 
a sick man that ho should bathe in cold water every day. He must know 
just how, when and where, and also how long the bathing should proceed, 
and what changes are needed and when they should be made. 

When May Ablution be Used ? — General ablution may be used in feb* 
rile diseases to reduce fever and at the same time prevent its rise. In 
mild cases of infectious fevers like measles it may be all that is necessary 
throughout the attack; typhoid fever, in which the temperature does not 
go above 102^ degrees; in severer cases more extended baths are indi- 
cated. In chronic cases of anemia and chlorosis, which are due to poverty 
of the blood, tuberculosis of the lungs, rheumatism, gout and loss of ner- 
vous tone. In the most severe cases of the last class it is a good intro- 
duction to more severe treatment. 

The Half Bath. — How applied: Into an ordinary bath-tub enough 
water is run to cover a patient’s hips and limbs. The temperature may 
vary from 85 to 70 degrees. The patient enters the bath, or, if too weak, 
is placed in it. A wet towel is wrapped about his head and the nurse pro- 
ceeds to bathe his face and then dash the water over his body with a ladle. 
At the same time the patient’s back is rubbed by the attendant, while the 
patient himself rubs his own chest and abdomen. Cold water is added 
gradually and the process continued until the patient shivers. He is then 
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removed before chilling ensues and dried before returning to the bed. 
This is a more stimulating procedure than ablution. 

When Used. — In chronic diseases, after the wet pack or procedures 
yet to be described, the half bath naturally follows to insure the closing of 
the pores and general reaction. It should continue from five to ten min- 
utes. The patient should be rapidly dried, and in fever cases this may be 
done in bed. 

Affusion. — Definition : Affusion is a bath by pouring. 

How Applied. — The patient may sit or stand in an empty tub or lie 
upon a rubber-covered cot while water is poured upon his head, shoulders 
and body in a stream from a bucket, pitcher or basin. The temperature 
of the water may be varied from 65 to 50 degrees, and may be poured 
from different heights. The stimulation will vary with the temperature 
and height. The reclining and sitting postures are used for acute cases 
and the standing for chronic. 

Indications for its Use. — When patients are unconscious or delirious 
and seem absolutely exhausted, ablutions will often result in very sur- 
prising improvement. In advanced fever cases, when collapse is threat- 
ened, instead of injuring the heart action, they help it materially. In the 
collapse of children’s diseases a warm half bath, with affusions over the 
head and chest, will often restore completely. In diseases of the lungs, 
when breathing is difficult; in scarlet fever, with very high temperature, 
they will bring relief when all other methods fail. They are a better 
stimulant to the circulation than the most powerful medicines. In brain 
fever or meningitis, sunstroke and the brain symptoms of pneumonia they 
are the most useful agents known. 

The Sheet Bath, — Method of applying: Protect the bed by a rubber 
sheet, spread a blanket upon it, have ready several linen sheets, a basin, a 
tub of water as cold as desired, 50 to 80 degrees, and nearby on a chair 
place a cup and sponge. The patient should be undressed and ready, 
wrapped in a blanket or woolen gown. Wash the face with cold water and 
wrap a cold wet towel about the head. A sheet is now quickly wrung out 
of the water selected and spread evenly upon the bed. On this the patient 
ip laid, and while he holds his arms up over his head one side of the sheet 
ii brought over and tucked in on the opposite side and between the limbs. 
The arms are then brought down, and the opposite edge of the sheet is 
carried over and tucked in around the patient’s neck and feet. In feeble 
patients the arms may be left out and bathed separately during the pro- 
cess. The first effect of this procedure will be a shock to the surface 
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nerves by contact with the cold wet sheet. For a moment the breath will 
come in gasps and some shivering may follow. These quickly pass away 
as the nurse begins to rub the body by passing the open palms swiftly over 
all parts of the body and limbs. As soon as reaction follows, begin to 
pour water at 50 or GO degrees temperature from the cup or squeeze it 
from the sponge over the body, rubbing at the same time with the other 
hand. Keep this up until the patient is cooled as much as desired or until 
he is on the verge of a chill. The combination of friction and cold water 
application through an enveloping sheet is an admirable way of securing 
the abatement of fever. To increase or prolong the effect allow the 
patient to remain in the cold sheet, covered by a blanket, from a half to one 
hour. If he sleeps do not disturb him until he awakes. When it is 
desirable to end the bath, remove the sheet, dry the patient quickly, place 
him in a dry bed and cover lightly. 

Drip Sheet Bath. — How applied: This is applied while the patient is 
standing. The room should be at 70 degrees or over. Place the patient, 
completely stripped, in a foot-bath of water at 100 degrees Fahrenheit and 
six inches deep. A sheet is now removed from a bucket of water at 70 
degrees and rapidly wound about the patient in the following manner: 
The right arm is held above the head while the edge of the sheet is placed 
upon the right breast. The sheet is then carried backward under the arm, 
which is now lowered, and serves to keep the sheet in place. The edge is 
now carried over the left shoulder, across the breast, over the right shoul- 
der, and tucked in snugly about the patient^s neck. As soon as it is in 
place the nurse proceeds to stroke the body rapidly from head to foot over 
the sheet and slap it more or less vigorously. Water at 60 degrees is 
poured upon the head at intervals of a few moments and the rubbing con- 
tinued between the dashes of water. The process is kept up from five 
to ten minutes, according to the condition of the patient and his require- 
ments. At first it should be very short in order not to weary him ; grad- 
ually it can be lengthened as the power to react increases. After the 
bath dry rapidly, then rub with a warm towel or sheet. This bath is 
applied once a day and best during the afternoon. 

Uses of the»Brip Sheet Bath. — Many chronic ailments are benefited by 
it, such as chlorosis, anemia, neurasthenia, intestinal catarrh, melancholia, 
neuralgias, pulmonary and bronchial diseases. Its application can be 
varied in a great variety of ways. 

The Cold Bub. — Definition: This is a modification of the drip sheet 
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and is generally applied immediately after tlie patient arises in the morn- 
ing and while he is still warm. 

Application — A coarse linen sheet is wrung out of water at 00 to 75 
degrees and quickly wrapped about the patient in the manner described 
above. Friction is now applied rapidly over the sheet, accompanied by 
slapping, the object being to produce a definite reddening of the skin. 
This is only a short process, and when finished the sheet is dropped and the 
patient quickly dried. After dressing and drinking a cup of hot milk or 
cocoa the patient should take a walk in the oi)en air. 

Uses. — In anemias of feeble patients, tuberculosis of the lungs, any 
case lacking in blood. 

The Wet Pack. — How applied: The method is very similar to that 
described in the preparation for ablution. The body is, however, first 
enveloped in a wet sheet in the manner described, so that it will lie in con- 
tact with every part of the body. The sheet should be wrung out of water 
at 70 degrees, or even as low as CO degrees. Over this a blanket is folded 
so snugly that all outside air is excluded. A wet towel is folded about the 
head like a turban. If the patient feels cold more blankets are placed 
over him. lie should remain in the pack from a half hour to an hour. 
It should bo followed by some form of cold application to restore tone to 
the skin. A half bath, heat bath or cold ablution will serve this purpose. 

Uses. — If it is desired to abstract heat the sheet should be GO to 70 
degrees. AVhen it has become warm replace by one a few degrees colder 
on a fresh bed, and so on until the desired body temperature is reached. 
It is estimated that five baths, each of ten minutes, will equal a full bath 
of fifteen minutes’ duration. With temperatures varying between 100 
and 103 degrees this is an excellent procedure. When used to quiet rest- 
lessness and promote sleep the higher temperature of water is used, say 
70 degrees, and the patient is allowed to remain in the pack until he 
awakes ; ho is then given a rapid cold ablution. The wet pack is useful in 
most of the acute fevers at the outset. The addition of salt or other 
medicines to the water is sometimes advised. 

In Chronic Diseases. — In these cases the pack should not be quite as 
low in temperature. The cold stage lasts longer, reaction comes on more 
slowly, but when it does the soothing and refreshing effect is very evident. 
The whole body is in a sort of water poultice. It is valuable in functional 
nervous diseases, hysteria and some heart troubles. In tuberculosis of the 
lungs, with fever, it is found very effective. In diabetes, rheumatism, 
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gout and digestive disorders, anemia and chlorosis it has proved very 
effective. 

The Wet Compress — This is probably the most extensively used of all 
hydriatic procedures. It is in fact a local wet pack. 

Method of Use. — Several folds of old linen or cotton, gauze or cheese- 
cloth, sufficient to cover the part to be treated, are wrung out of water at 
the proper temperature and placed upon the part. A dry flannel or piece 
of oiled silk or rubber band sufficient to cover the compress follows, and 
over this a retaining bandage. 

The Head Compress. — Take a linen towel wrung out of water at 60 to 
75 degrees and apply it like a turban to the head. This is used to prevent 
congestion of the brain and during all hot baths and wet packs. 

The Throat Compress. — It should be made and applied as follows : A 
piece of flannel, 8 x 24 inches, is made ready; then a compress of soft linen, 
four inches wide and long enough to reach from one ear under the chin 
to the oj)posite car, is soaked in water at 60 degrees and laid upon the 
throat ; the flannel bandage is next placed on it and drawn up snugly over 
the head, to be fastened by pins. A slit for each ear to be cut in the 
flannel if it is uncomfortable. Two bandages are made so that one can 
be dried while the other is in use. In children it is wise to first put a 
band around from the back of the head to the forehead, to which the upper 
bandage can be pinned at the intersections. 

The Chest Compress — Make two jackets out of three folds of old linen. 
They should be large enough to reach from the neck to the waist and en- 
tirely around the chest. At the points, by measure, where the two arm- 
pits will come cut a deep slit so that the arms may sink in far enough to 
allow the ends to be pinned over the shoulders from front and back. Cut 
two pieces of closely-woven flannel of the same sha])e as the jackets, but 
about an inch larger in every direction. Roll up one of the compresses 
and wring it out of water at 60 degrees. Spread it ui)on one of the flannel 
covers and roll them up together halfway. Now, with the patient gently 
turned on to one side, spread the unrolled portion on the bed behind him, 
so that he can be rolled back upon it in just the right place, to fit. Now 
unroll the remainder and bring the ends together across the chest, fasten- 
ing them with safety juris. Also pin ihe portions at the top over the 
shoulders. This compress should be changed every half hour when the 
temperature is 102 degrees or over, hourly when the temperature is below 
that and down to 994, when it should be stopped. Always have the fresh 
compress entirely ready before loosening the first. Thus, one movement 
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of the patient will be suflScient to remove the old and apply the new com- 
press. Use fresh water at 60 degrees each time and always rinse the 
compress between using to keep it clean. Continue the changing night 
and day unless the patient is asleep. By being so thorough and careful 
the patient’s chest will never be without a compress except at the brief 
moment when one is being rolled from and the other being unrolled upon 
his body. If stupor and low muttering delirium are present, use water 
which is colder than 60 degrees, also throw a few dashes of ice water on 
the chest before placing the fresh compress. When insomnia is marked 
use water slightly warmer than 60 degrees. These methods are used in 
croupous and broncho-pneumonia. 

The Hot Fomentation Compress. — Two or three folds of flannel, as 
large as desired, are wrung out of boiling water, making it as dry as pos- 
sible. The part should be anointed with vaseline and the hot flannel 
applied as quickly as possible, so as not to lose any of its heat. Surround 
the patient with a dry blanket over the compress. It may be necessary to 
lead up through several temperatures before the very hot compresses can 
be used. These compresses should be renewed every ten or fifteen min- 
utes until the patient sweats. After the pain is relieved the body may be 
carefully uncovered and quickly rubbed dry or washed with water at 75 
degrees, accompanied by friction. In sciatica nothing exceeds this method 
of treatment. In lumbago and other muscular rheumatisms a hot fomen- 
tation each night will soon result in relief. 

The Heart Compress. — ^Wring out a piece of linen from water at 40 
degrees and lay it upon the heart. On this place a rubber coil and pass 
ice water through it. A flannel binder will keep all in place. This is 
especially useful in irregular heart action, due to nervous conditions, in 
rapid heart action in some very weak patients. It will also be effective 
even when digitalis has failed. It can be used in a course of severe fevers, 
such as typhoid. 

The Cold Full Bath. — ^By this is meant the placing of the entire body 
in water 10 to 30 degrees below the normal body temperature for from 
five to twenty minutes. It is this form of bath which has revolutionized 
the treatment of typhoid fever. Its application varies with the ends in 
view. In acute cases it should be applied as follows; A movable bath- 
tub is provided, if possible, and rather than use the ordinary house bath- 
room an improvised bath apparatus is advisable. 

Method of Applying a Tub Bath. — ^When the tub is ready the patient 
is stripped and a breech-cloth applied, or he may be left enveloped in a 
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sheet. A stimulant is then given, either hot coffee or half an ounce of 
whiskey. Two attendants then lift him carefully from the bed and place 
him directly in the bath. A towel soaked in cold water is bound about 
his head. The head is supported by a strip across the tub or a rubber 
cushion. If neither of these are available one hand of the attendant must 
support the head while the other is employed in the rubbing process. Both 
attendants vigorously rub the patient from head to foot. From time to 
lime fresh cold water is poured upon the head and face. The rubbing is 
an absolute necessity in this form of bath. There is always some shock 
when a patient is placed in cold water, but under brisk rubbing the surface 
is warmed and stimulated, so that there is a continuation of little shocks 
and reactions. As rapidly as the surface is cooled the blood is pushed for- 
ward and fresh hot blood from the deeper parts takes its place and is in 
its turn cooled. The process continues thus until the temperature falls 
sufficiently or the bath is continued long enough, or the danger of severe 
chill makes it wise to end the bath. The bed in the meantime has been 
spread with a blanket and dry linen sheets ; the patient is lifted from the 
bath and placed upon the bed. The sheet and blanket are then folded 
over from one side under the raised arm and tucked between the limbs, 
then the other half over the arms, so enveloping the whole body. Very 
frequently he will fall asleep. If shivering is prolonged it is an evidence 
that the bath has been too cold or too long, and a change should be made 
at the next application. If reaction does not come on promptly hot water 
bottles or bricks should be placed to the feet and between the limbs. Fric- 
tion must always be used in the cold bath treatment. If it is neglected 
the bath will really bo a cause of increasing the fever by closing the pores 
and contracting the surface blood-vessels. 

The Warm Full Bath. — The warm bath is one in water a little below 
the normal body temperature. Hot baths are those with the temperature 
above the normal body temperature. These baths should be arranged so 
that the temperature may be increased after the patient is in the water, 
either by kettles of hotter water or by gradually increasing the water from 
a hot faucet They should last from five minutes to an hour, according to 
the object sought and the conditions being treated. Their general effect 
is soothing, although the very hot baths are stimulating; for example, those 
of the Japanese at 130 degrees Fahrenheit Warm baths are useful in 
relieving pain and nervousness, reducing temperature, the latter especially 
in children and infants. Care should be tdmn to dry thoroughly after 
baths and protect from draughts. 
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The Eammock Bath. — The hammock bath is a means of applying the 
effect of water through long periods of time. An extra deep tub is used, 
the patient is swung upon a strong sheet which is fastened to the edges of 
the tub or to a framework over it, so that the water surrounds him up 
to his neck. Constant renewal, by the inflow of water at a given tempera- 
ture. 

The Douche. — This is the application to parts' or the whole of the body 
of a stream or streams of water at varying temperatures. Moreover, the 
stream should be under different degrees of pressure. When the stream 
is made to take a form which is broad and flat it is called a fan douche. 
This is made by partially closing the outlet or nozzle by the thumb or 
finger. The shower bath is another form. In this the pressure ought to 
equal the fall from a cistern fifty feet above the outlet. The needle or 
circular bath is one in which the water is forced against the body in fine 
Jets from all sides at once. The ascending or bidet douche is one in which 
a jet is directed upward from below, usually while the patient is sitting, 
and is used in rectal treatment to overcome piles. 

The Hip-Bath. — The hip- or sitz-bath, as its name implies, is one ap- 
plied to the lower part of the body only. The bath is first prepared, then 
the patient stripped, a wet towel bound about the head and a warm blanket 
about the feet. Sometimes it is wise to add a hot-water bottle with the 
foot blanket. When the patient is in the bath the under side of the knee^ 
should not rest upon the tub; if they do a stool should be placed under 
the feet. Rapid friction should be used over the parts in the water by an 
attendant and also the patient himself. When the bath is over dry the 
patient and have him return to bed for a short rest, or, if an invalid, re- 
main there. Hot baths are 104 to 110 degrees Pahrenheit, cold baths as 
low as 50 degrees. All grades between these are used. The duration of 
hip-baths may vary very greatly. Hot hip-baths are used to overcome pain 
in the abdomen and pelvis, to reduce inflammation of the pelvic organs, 
to cure cystitis, urethritis, uterine hemorrhage, diarrhoea and dysentery, 
and especially vesical straining. 

XTses. — Cold hip-baths of short duration are stimulating and are used 
to overcome muscular paralysis or loss of tone, in prolapsus of the rectum, 
spermatorrhea, prostatorrhea, impotence, weakness of the uterine liga- 
ments, prolapsus of the uterus, the leucorrhea of chlorosis, stoppage of 
the menses, passive bleeding, constipation and flatulency. 

Steam. — ^Vapor of water, with or without medicines, has been used 
for softening the mucus in case of croun. laryngitis, false-croup and 
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diplitheria. A tent or canopy is arranged over tlio patient and the steam 
conducted under this from one or more kettles kept heated by alcohol 
lamps or any other available method. When nothing else can be found 
heat some bricks or stones and drop them into buckets of water under the 
tent until sufficient steam has been generated. Steam is also used to check 
bleeding by some surgeons; also as a cleansing agent in some operations 
for cancer. 

The Turkish Bath. — This, as its name implies, has come down to us 
fiom the Turks, and they obtained it from the Arabians. It consists first 
of a soujourn for a considerable time in a hot-air chamber, with a tempera- 
ture from 105 to 125 degrees. The patient remains in this room until 
he is in a thorough perspiration ; he is then laid upon a table and an attend- 
ant rubs him thoroughly with his hands and kneads the flesli from head to 
foot. The attendant scrubs him with soap and water, using a brusli, and 
finally washes him ofi with warm water. After another short stay in the 
hot room the patient stands for a few moments under the shower bath and 
is then wiped dry. lie then passes to what is known as the ^^cooling offi’ 
room, where he lies quietly ux)on a cot ; the temxierature of this room is 
usually 80 degrees. A quiet sleep will often follow the bath, and after it 
the patient should be rubbed with alcohol and take a cup of coffee or choco- 
late before dressing and leaving the bath. 

Eussian Bath. — This bath differs from the Turkish in that the first 
chamber is filled with steam instead of dry air, and the final process before 
drying is a cold plunge into a tank or swimming pool. The latter may bo 
replaced by pouring cold water over the bather. The last two methods 
are used to reduce fiesh, particularly in corpulent individuals. In well- 
nourished, rheumatic and gouty patients, in neuralgic affections, in per- 
pons of this same class, these baths will be especially beneficial. 

BTDEOTHERAPY IN SPECIAL DISEASES. 

Typhoid Fever. — The following methods may be used in treating this 
disease : 

1. Ablutions and compresses until the temperature has reached 103 
degrees, or when the cold baths are impossible. 

2. The cold bath ; a bath at G5 degrees, lasting fifteen minutes, when- 
ever the temperature rises to 102 J degrees, in the rectum. 

3. If this method is not advisable the Ziemssen half-hour baths may 

be used, where the water is reduced gradually from 90 to 70 degrees. 
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4. In very weak, nervous patients, coming under treatment in the 
second week or later, only five- or ten-minute baths at 88 to 95 degrees, fol- 
lowed by short cold effusion, or a wet pack, should be risked. The tem- 
perature and duration of the bath can bo altered with the improvement of 
the patient. 

5. The hammock bath, as described above, can be substituted in treat- 
ing very timid patients. 

Measles. — With a temperature at 103 degrees a bath of ten minutes 
in water at 95 degrees is very soothing. It should be repeated every four 
hours and the water temperature reduced five degrees each time until the 
desired effect is produced. The patient generally falls into a quiet sleep 
after such a bath. When the full bath cannot he given ablution may be 
used rapidly, but without friction. Cerebral symptoms should be over- 
come in this way. The half-bath can be very successfully used in measles. 
This may be repeated oftencr than the full bath. Do not wait too long 
before beginning the water treatment. If the patient^s nervous tone is 
kept high by the above methods there will be less likelihood of any lung 
complications beginning. 

Scarlatina. — In the early stages, before the diagnosis is sure, a warm 
full bath at 100 degrees, for a few minutes, will quiet the patient wonder- 
fully. If the heart action is feeble, the bath should be followed by a few 
dashes of cold water over the shoulders and chest, or the latter method 
may be used without the full bath. In urgent cases an effusion may be 
used every hour until reaction is sufficient and the heart is relieved by 
bringing the blood to the surface. When the eruption is well out and 
the mind clear there is not much need for treatment ; but when tempera- 
ture is high or mind clouded and congestion evident ablutions with water 
at 90 degrees, gradually reduced to 75 degrees, are very effective. The 
time occupied in a single ablution should be short, as it is the nervous sys- 
tem that we wish to affect more especially. The number of ablutions will 
depend upon the result obtained. It may be necessary to have them 
repeated every hour. 

Pneumonia — 1. In Children. — ^Begin bathing when the temperature 
reaches 103 degrees, or earlier if nervous symptoms are marked. The 
bath should begin at a temperature of 95 degrees and last for ten minutes. 
They should be repeated every four hours, and the temperature of the 
water decreased two degrees each time until 80 degrees is reached. ISTever 
omit friction. Between the baths, in bad cases, use the chest compress 
every one or two hours. If alarming symptoms appear, or heart failure 
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jft feared, place the child up to the waist in a bath at 100 degrees and dash 
several basins at 75 to 65 degrees over the shoulders. Follow this with 
rapid friction and drying. Repeat this process as often as every two hours 
if necessary. Crying and coughing are caused and they are a wonderful 
help in relieving the congestion. In less severe cases, wet packs, ice 
jackets or cold sponging may be sufficient. 

2. In Adults. — The greater difficulty in applying baths to adult pa- 
tients and the fact that practically as good results can be secured in 
another way, have led to the adoption of the latter plan, which is the 
chest compress. The full bath can be reserved for the more urgent cases. 
The warm half-bath and cold effusion to the chest are also exceedingly 
valuable in emergencies. 

The Chest Compress. — This has been described in the foregoing pages. 
Do not neglect the careful observance of all the details. Usually a 
temperature of GO degrees is best, but in cases with stupor or muttering 
delirium a lower temperature will be needed. Dashes of ice water can 
be used when the compress is being changed. If there is sleeplessness 
or excitability allow the compress to remain for ttvo hours, or even longer, 
without changing; this will increase its soothing effects. 

Acute Cholera Infantum. — The element of shock in this disease is so 
decided that the attacks resemble sunstroke. The internal temperature is 
often very high indeed. Reaction must be secured quickly or it will be 
too late. It is sometimes necessary to proceed with these measures before 
attending to any of those which logically precede, as indicated above. 
Prepare a bath at 90 degrees, wrap a cold cloth about the child’s head 
and have it supported by an assistant. Lower the child’s body into the 
bath, holding it by the hands and feet. Begin gentle friction over the 
different parts of the body, arms and legs to the elbows and knees. Have 
another assistant remove v/ater from the bath and replace it with ice water 
until the temperature falls to 80 degrees. Continue the bath ten minutes, 
or if shivering occurs before that time remove the child. If the tempera- 
ture has been very high follow the bath by a wet pack and a blanket over 
that. Put hot bottles to the feet and keep the head cool. If the symptoms 
are not so urgent a wet pack alone may secure the desired reaction. 

Sunstroke — Put the patient upon a rubber-covered cot, cover him 
with a sheet, dash upon him. at intervals, dipperfuls of cold water, in the 
meantime keeping up constant friction over all parts of the body and 
limbs.' Keep an ice-bag or cold cloth upon the head, and occasionally 
pour ice water upon the forehead from a height of six feet. The friction 
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must not be neglected under any circumstances'. When the rectal tem- 
perature has fallen to 104 or 103 degrees wrap the patient in dry blankets, 
with hot bottles to the feet and limbs. Usually the patient will fall asleep 
and break out in a gentle sweat. If reaction does not occur and the tem- 
perature again rises repeat the above treatment. Continue thus until the 
temperature remains down. As soon as the patient can swallow give small 
drinks of ice water at frequent intervals. 

Anemia or Lack of Blood. — ^Ilere we must distinctly understand that 
we are not to abstract heat from the body. On arising in the morning 
the bath should be taken as follows : In a room the temperature of which 
should not be lower than G8 degrees. Let the patient stand in water at 
100 degrees and pour over him water at 80 degrees and at the same time 
have him rubbed thoroughly and let him rub himself. Tteduce the tem- 
perature of the water 2 degrees each day. Dry rapidly after the bath, 
dress and let the patient take a short walk in the open air. In weak 
patients the dry pack may precede the ablution. 

Consumption — To give a consumptive patient full benefit of the 
water treatment it should be begun and carried out systematically. If 
the body is already well cared for the treatment can begin at once, if 
not, a good warm water and soap bath must be given on the first day, 
and then the following day proceed thus: Strip the patient entirely 
naked, wrap him in a blanlcet, cover him with other blankets and give 
small drinks of water at short intervals, say every ten minutes. During 
this dry pack the windows may be wide open oven in winter. After an 
hour has passed wash the face with quite cold water and dry. Have a 
basin ready with water at 75 degrees, remove one arm from the covers 
and wash it briskly with the wet hand or with the hand covered by a 
bath glove. Eub well and then dry and replace. Do the sanjo with the 
other arm, then the different j)arts of the body successively. At the end 
rub the entire body with a rough towel. Eepeat this treatment daily 
until, by reducing the temperature 2 degrees daily, the water is used at 
60 degrees. 

Neuralgia. — In this trouble great relief has resulted from the various 
water methods of treatment. Especially good results have followed when 
rapid contracts of temperature have been used like that obtained in the 
Scotch douche. In sciatica tliis treatment has been wonderfully suc- 
cessful. 

Chronic Bheumatism and Gout. — These cases may be divided for treat- 
ment into two classes : 
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1 The Well-Nourished Subjects. — These should bo given full baths 
for from eight to fifteen minutes, in water at 95 degrees, gradually raised 
to as high a temperature as can be borne; gentle massage to be given 
during the bath. Allow the patient to drink large quantities of water both 
during and between the baths. The bath should bo followed by sweating 
between blankets. These baths should bo given daily, or less often accord- 
ing to the patient’s condition and progress. Between the baths cold wet 
compresses at 65 degrees can bo bound upon the affected parts and 
allowed to remain until almost dry. Such compresses may bo used during 
the night. A sweat in the cabinet for five to fifteen minutes followed by 
the douche at 100 degrees, reduced to 90 degrees during the progress of 
the bath, will be found very useful after the above courses. 

2. The Poorly Nourished. — Hot baths must bo used very cautiously 
and infrequently in this class of treatment. Once or twice a week will 
be found sufficient. Ablutions gradually decreased in temperature are 
most effective. Scotch douches to the joints, followed by cold compresses, 
should also be used. As the patient becomes more used to lower tempera- 
tures the baths may bo made moyo stimulating. More food will be taken, 
digestion improved and the patient gradually increase in weight and 
strength. 

Dyspepsia — Catarrhal and nervous types of this diseases are recog- 
nized. The treatment is similar to that for anemia. As a local stimulant 
the Scotch douche over the region of the stomach is very effective. The 
hygienic rules must be carefully remembered during the treatment of 
this condition. The daily cold plunge bath, or its equivalent, will be a 
great help. 

THE INTERNAL USE OF WATER. 

Effects. — ^Drinking cold water slows the pulse and makes it stronger 
and fuller. Hot water weakens and makes it rapid. Cold water is the 
best diuretic, warm water the best diaphoretic or sweating agent. 

Acute Infectious Diseases. — The method of using cold water ex- 
ternally in the treatment of acute diseases has Ix^en detailed in the 
previous pages, but the good effects of that treatment will often be lost 
unless enough cold water is given internally. At least a glassful of cold 
water should be drunk every two hours by a patient suffering with fever. 
The drinking of so much water insures a good flow of urine and increases 
the perspiration. 

Gastric CatarrlL. — A pint to a pint and a half of water, taken a half- 
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Lour to an Lour before meals so Lot that it cannot be drunk but only 
sipped, will cleanse the stomach and prove an excellent stimulant to the 
muscular walls of that organ. This method of treatment has been very 
widely employed, but has often failed because the water was not drunk 
at a sufficiently high temperature. The administration of water to babies 
has already been mentioncdc 
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PART VI. 

ECLECTIC MEDICINE. 

Name and Principle. — The name eclectic means choosing, and it re- 
fers directly to the means used for treating disease. It implies a selection 
of methods and remedies from all other systems of practice. ‘‘The great 
principle upon which eclecticism is based is: that disease, wherever m.et, 
and in whatever form manifested, is an impairment of vitality; that 
causes of disease are depressing and, whilst they exist, lower vital powers. 
The corolla ry trom this is, that all agencies employed in the treatment 
of disease should act in one of two ways — removing the depressing cause, 
and increasing the vital powers for better resistance and subsequent res- 
toration of structures and function,'' 

Belief .^The eclectic schools of medicine believe in the curative ])ower 
of nature. Iliey claim that medicines can be useful only as they aid 
nature in her endeavors to cure the diseased condition. 

All the remedies known as antiphlogistic ar(‘ discarded: bleeding, 
mercurials, antimony, and so forth. They avoid the use of mineral 
poisons for medical purjioses. They seek to remove the cause of disease 
through the natural outlets of the body, and foster tho'^^e measures which 
result in a better renewal of life. They treat the cause rather than any 
special symptoms which result from its presence. 

CONDITIONS OF HEALTH. 

1st. A general bodily expression of vigor, the face being the chief 
indicator. 

2d. No painful or unpleasant sensations should bo present. 

3d. The bodily heat should be 98.4 degrees Fahrenheit. 

4th. A pulse of 72 beats each minute, regular in force and time. 

5th. A good appetite and digestion, with a daily bowel movement. 

6th. The skin and kidneys should be acting normally. 

7th. Well-balanced nervous system and a clear eye. 

CONDITIONS OF DISEASE. 

Any deviation from the condition just descrilx^d would constitute dis- 
ease, but we do not usually speak of a condition as disease until it has 
been in existence long enough, or become strong enough, to make its 
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presence inconvenient or troublesome to the patient. The following are 
some of the conditions wliich indicate disease: 

1st. The face of the patient, his position and actions show signs of 
suffering. 

2d. The temperature may vary widely from the normal. It may 
fall to 95 degrees or lower, or rise to 107 degrees or more. The presence 
or absence of fever can be discovered to some degree by the hand, but 
far better with a tlieririometer. 

dd. The pulse may be increased or decreased in frequency; may 
become harder or softer than normal ; may be irregular in rhythm or force. 

4th. The stomach and bowels may be disturbed, and this will be 
indicated by the condition of the tongue. 

5th. The urine and discharges from the bowels may be very much 
altered. The skin will be rough and harsh to the touch, and during fever 
hot and dry. 

Cdh. The nervous system may present a great variety of symptoms. 
The eye will be dull and heavy except in special diseased conditions. 

ECLECTIC DIAGNOSIS. 

A consideration of the symjitoms present in a given case leads to a 
conclusion regarding its character. That is called making a diagnosis. 

Diseases are known by their features in the same way that wc know 
our friends and relatives by their features. 

ECLECTIC TEEATMENT. 

The medicines and methods used in caring for a sick patient are 
termed the treatment. These will bo indicated in connection with each 
condition as it is described later. One thing only need be said here: 

give medicine unless you arc positive that it will relieve present 
discomfort and shorten the duration of diseased* 

FEBEILE DISEASES. 

Fevers are of two classes: 1st. Those which have a local cause in 
one or more of the organs of the body; 2d. Those in which no such local 
cause is found, but in which the fluids of the body are involved in disease. 

Phenomena of Fevers — The advent and course of a fever is, in gen- 
eral, as follows : 1st. A period of gradual approach called the incubation 
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period or onset. It is known bj the feeling of weariness, dry skin, cold 
hands and feet, loss of appetite, with headache and disturbed sleep. 

The Cold Stage. — 2d. This is usually known by the chill which occurs. 
Severe headache and backache. The hands and feet become icy cold, the 
lips are blue and the face very pale. This stage may last only a few 
minutes or may be prolonged to several hours. 

The Hot Stage. — 3d. At this time the pulse becomes rapid. The 
color returns to the face and is increased. The body heat rises, some- 
times very high. The skin remains hot and dry. The length of this 
period varies greatly in different fevers. Following it we have 

The Stage of Decline — 4th. This leads to recovery. The various 
symptoms become less and less severe. The skin becomes moist. The 
secretions begin again and gradually all the functions resume their nor- 
mal course. 

Fevers are divided into two classes according to their course: inter- 
mittent and continued. 

INTERMITTENT FEVERS. 

Treatment. — This class of fevers is the result of poisoning by malaria. 
In the stage of onset they may be aborted by a brisk purge, an emetic and 
a sweat. In the cold stage the patient should be treated by a hot mustard 
foot-bath and then placed in bed, well covered by blankets, with hot bottles 
or bricks to the feet and limbs, and given frequent drinks of ice water or 
very hot coffee or water. During the hot stage cold drinks should be ad- 
ministered ; the body frequently sponged with cold water, and then lightly 
covered and protected from draughts. 

Between attacks the patient sliould remain in bed if he is at all pros- 
trated. He should be given quinine in largo enough doses to cause the 
ears to ring. It is best given in solution. The following prescription is 
a good one: 

R. — Quinine 2 drachms 

Water i ounce 

Give half a teaspoonful in a glass of water every three hours. A 
double dose should be given about two hours before the time of next ex- 
pected chill. 

When the stomach will not retain quinine it may be used in an 
ointment: 
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R. — Quinine i drachm 

Lard 2 ounces 

This should be rubbed into the skin, especially the parts under the 

arms and on the inside of the thighs. The amount above indicated should 

be used every day if the patient is an adult. It will be sufficient for four 
days in a child five years or under. 

When Quinine Fails. — When quinine fails, or is too slow in its action, 
the following may be used : 


R. — Strychnine 2 grains 

Dilute muriatic acid 2 ounces 


Water enough to make haK a pint. Give one teaspoonful every three 
hours to an adult. Another remedy is common salt: 


R , — Salt 3 ounces 

Powdered alum 3 drachms 

Boiling water Vi pint 


Give a teaspoonful every two hours during the absence of the fever. 

eomnnnsD fevers. 

Febricnla or Little Fever. — This may be caused by a single cold, by 
constipation (especially in children), catarrh, simple sore throat, indiges- 
tion and slight congestion of the lungs. 

Treatment. — Relieve the bowels, if necessary, by an enema. Place 
the patient in a full warm bath, rub briskly after it, and follow with a 
hot mustard foot-batL Place him in bed between blankets and give fre- 
quent cold drinks until he sweats. Allow him to sweat for half an hour, 
then rub dry and remove all but the lightest blanket. Allow him to go 
to sleep and he will probably wake up entirely recovered, 

TYPHOID OE ENTEEIG FEVEE. 

There are three conditions of this fever which have received separate 
names : 1st, Those which are so mild that they are not usually considered 
to be typhoid at all, and known as synochal fever; 2d. Those that are 
•omewhat more severe, but run a shorter course than most cases of typhoid, 
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and are called synochoid fever. They are, however, all caused hy the 
same poison and should be classed with (3d) Typhoid Fever, 

Typical Typhoid . — K typical case of typhoid fever has a stage or 
period of onset covering about one week. The usual symptoms of that 
stage will be present, but the gradual daily increase of fever will be quite 
apparent. The face will acquire a dull, spiritless aspect and the patient 
may be somewhat drowsy. About the eighth day a few fine, so-called, 
rose spots will appear upon the abdomen. Their distinguishing feature 
is that they do not disappear entirely when the sldn upon which they 
rest is stretched. This fever is self-limiting, so that the treatment is 
nearly all comprised within the field of good nursing. 

Diet. — Certain rules, however, must be adhered to very strictly. No 
solid food should be given at any time during the illness. Liquid food 
should be given every two or three hours, according to the needs of each 
case. At times it is necessary to awake the patient during the night to give 
nourishment. Milk, beef tea, albumin or white of egg, the entire egg 
raw, and beef extracts will be found useful. 

The Bath — Plenty of water should be given if the patient desires it. 
A soap and water sponge bath should be given daily. As often as the 
temperature goes above 102 degrees Fahrenheit an ice-water sponge bath, 
with friction, should be given. If these do not prove sufficient to keep the 
temperature under control full tub baths should be used. The water should 
be 85 degrees Fahrenheit when the patient is placed in it. Ice is then 
added gradually until the water is only G5 degrees Fahrenheit. Eubbing 
should be employed during the entire bath, which should continue for 15 
or 20 minutes, or until the patient’s teeth are beginning to chatter. He 
should be lifted out and quickly dried, then laid on the bed with a blanket 
over him until reaction follows. The blanket is then replaced by a sheet 
and the patient allowed to sleep if he desires. Usually a stimulant is 
given before each tub bath. This may be half an ounce of whiskey or 
brandy. 

Disinfection. — All urine and bowel discharges should be disinfected 
before being thrown out. Probably the best thing to use for this purpose 
is a saturated solution of Chlorinated Lime or Bleaching Powder. Use a 
tablespoonful to each pint of the discharges, mix it well and allow the 
mixture to stand for five minutes before emptying. 

The giving of medicine in this fever ought to be under a doctor’s 
care, and there are so many possible complications that may arise that 
it is always wise to have a physician in charge of the case. 
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TYPHUS FEVEE. 

Symptoms. — This is sometimes called camp fever. It is a well-recog- 
nized form of disease, running a definite course, and is due to a special 
infective poison. Its onset is shorter and more severe than that of typhoid. 
There is severe pain in the head and back, the former is often retracted 
in the same way that it is in meningitis- The skin becomes a dusky red 
and about the sixth day a distinct papular eruption appears. 

MEASLES OE EUBEOLA. 

This disease is marked at the outset by redness of the eyes and free 
flow of mucus from the nose. There is usually some sore throat and 
slight cough, but the throat trouble is not as severe as in scarlet fever. 

Treatment. — 1. When the above signs appear begin the treatment by 
bathing the feet in hot water for half an hour ; then place the patient in 
bed and give frequent doses of an infusion or tea made of lobelia and 
asclepias leaves, equal parts of each. This should be stopped as soon as 
there is produced any tendency to vomit. Such treatment favors the out- 
break of the eruption. After it is fully out continue the same medicine 
but in smaller doses to relieve cough and quiet any lung symptoms which 
may be present. Plenty of water should be given and a liquid diet. 

2. When the fever is high sponging with tepid water is very soothing 
and will often quiet a restless patient and produce sleep. 

3. For troublesome cough an infusion or tea made from the ordinary 
red clover hay will be found very useful. 

Accessory Treatment. — 1. When the chest symptoms are bad a tent 
may be made over the bed and steam passed under it from a kettle, the 
water in which has a teaspoonful of the tincture of lobelia to each pint. 
A cloth spread with carbolized vaseline may be placed on the chest to aid 
in soothing the symptoms in that region. 

2. Care should be taken to protect the patient from danger of taking 
fresh cold during at least two weeks after all the fever is gone. If care 
is not exorcised in this regard chronic nasal catarrh may result. See that 
the clothing is sufficiently warm and that the feet are kept dry. 

Treatment in Severe Cases. — 1. Whenever a case of measles is appar- 
ently severe at the outset, the treatment should begin with the following; 


Tincture of belladonna 20 drops 

Tincture of aconite 15 drops 

Water . . . . .... 4 ounces 


Mix and give a teaspoonful every hour until the skin is relaxed and the pulse 
less strong. 
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2. Whenever the eruption is delayed a wet pack will usually bring it 
out. If this cannot be given an emetic of salt or mustard water will be 
found effective. 

3, For very severe cough following or even during the attack a tea- 
spoonful of the tincture of drosera in a wineglassful of water every four 
hours will afford great relief. 


SCAELET FEVEE OE SCAELATTNA. 

Treatment. — 1. The sooner the eruption appears the shorter the dis- 
ease; treatment therefore should first be directed toward that end. We 
accordingly begin at once with the following: 


Tincture of aconite 15 drops 

Tincture of belladonna 20 drops 

Water 4 ounces 


Mix and give a teaspoon ful every hour. 


2. Bathe the body frequently in water in which a little soda has been 
dissolved. These measures will hasten the appearance of the eruption and 
can be gradually decreased as the fever subsides. 

3. For the throat conditions the fumes from vinegar and water (one 
part of the former to three of the latter) will be found useful. Also a 
flannel soaked in equal parts of vinegar and water should be bound around 
the throat and renewed every hour or half hour during the worst part of 
the attack and then gradually discontinued as the trouble subsides. 

4. In the early stages of very severe cases veratrum may be substi- 
tuted for aconite in the prescription given above. If the nervous system is 
much affected replace the belladonna by gelsemium. When the glands 
of the neck swell badly the following preparation may be painted on tha 
outside every four hours : 


Tincture of lobelia 2 ounces 

Tincture of aconite % ounce 

Tincture of arnica ’A ounce 


Or, make a poultice of wheat-bran and a strong tea of lobelia and 
apply it to the neck. One of the best gargles for patients old enough to 
use this method is made by adding one-half a teaspoonful of permanganate 
of potassium to a pint of water. 
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CHICKEN-POX OE VAEICELLA. 

Treatment. — 1. Give a sponge bath followed by a hot foot-bath and 
hot drinks until sweating follows. If the bowels are costive it would be 
well to give a dose of castor oil or a seidlitz powder at the very outset. 

2. If the fever is high give the following : 


Tincture of veratrum lo drops 

Tincture of asclepias ounce 

Water 3 ounces 


Mix and give a leaspoonful every hour to a child five or six years old. 
3. For itching of the skin bathe with the following: 


Glycerine 5 ounces 

Rose water 5 ounces 

Subnitrate of bismuth 30 grains 


BIFHTHERIA. 

Treatment. — 1. First give an emetic if the attack is severe ; if not, use 
the prescription with aconite given under the head of Measles and add 
veratrum if the fever is high. In the latter condition also we should use 
the general bath in addition to the hot foot-bath. The bath may be made 
more effective by adding salt or pepper or mustard to the water. If the 
feet become cold at any time a hot mustard foot-bath may be used. 

2. For the spre throat give every hour a teaspoonful of the fol- 


lowing : 

Potassium chlorate 3 drachms 

Water 4 ounces 


If the mouth and throat remain dry use the following : 


Dilute muriatic acid % ounce 

Simple syrup 2 ounces 


Mix and give a teaspoonful in water as a drink every two hours. 

3. When the aconite has reduced the force of the disease so that the 
skin becomes soft and moist, stop it and give quinine, one grain every hour 
until the pulse is full and strong. If the patient is old enough to gargle, 
any of the following may be used : Chlorate of potash ten grains to the 
ounce of water ; infusion of baptisia ; infusion of witch hazel ; dilute tinc- 
ture of phytolacca ; or the solution of permanganate of potash thirty grains 
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to the pint of water. The last can be used as a spray or on cotton swabs. 
Use vinegar and water compresses to the outside of the neck constantly. 

POISONOUS BITES AND STINGS. 

Treatment. — Give aromatic spirits of ammonia in two-drachm doses in 
water every hour until reaction follows the shock Strong coffee is also 
useful for the same purpose. Slices of raw onion may be bound on the 
point of injury or sting. Another very good external application is the 
permanganate of potash solution two drachms to the pint of water. 

A COLD OE COEYZA. 

Treatment — Whenever a cold is suspected it may be broken up by 
giving a half drachm of the tincture of gelsemium and allowing the patient 
to sleep for a couple of hours. If this cannot be done give a hot mustard 
foot-bath, place the patient in bed and give hot drinks until a good sweat 
is secured. If more rapid means are desired give an emetic. Another good 
method is a wet sheet pack. Give a brisk purge in nearly all cases. 

INPLUENZA. 

Treatment. — Usually the plan just given for treating a cold will be 
found equally useful for influenza. If there is fever, or further treatment 
is needed, give teaspoonful doses of compound tincture of Virginia snake- 
root every two hours until the patient is well. 

TONSILLITIS. 

Treatment. — Use the following spray to the part during five minutes 
every four hours : 


R — Aconite tincture i drachm 

Water % pint 


This will usually cut short the attack. Do not allow the patient to 
swallow the spray. If an atomizer cannot be had apply the medicine on 
cotton. Equal parts of vinegar and water may be used in place of the 
above. Apply on the outside flannels moistened with stillingia liniment. 
If the aconite spray does not cure in two days stop it and paint the tonsiib 
with fluid extract of witch hazeL 
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ACITTE LARYNamS OR CROUP. 

Treatment. — This may be the same as that just outlined for tonsillitis, 
but usually more active measures are needed. The hot foot-bath, steam 
inhalations and frequent small doses of tincture of lobelia or sanguinaria 
in simple syrup should be given until free sweating and flow of mucus 
occur. Prompt relief will then follow. Dry cups on the outside will be 
necessary in severe cases. A good free purge should always be secured 
early in the treatment. 

ACUTE BRONCHITIS. 

Treatment. — 1. Begin the treatment by an emetic of lobelia or mus* 
tard water; after it acts give a purgative — the compound jalaj) powder or 
compound cathartic pill ; follow that with a hot foot-bath and warm drinks 
until the patient sweats freely, then dry quickly and place in bed. If the 
attack is not completely averted by this treatment give the following until 
recovery is complete : 


R. — Tincture of gelsemium I ounce 

Acetate of potash ^ ounce 

Water . . . .up to 4 ounces 


Mix and give a teaspoonful every two hours 

2. If a stronger expectorant or cough mixture is needed the following 
may answer : 


R. — Syrup of lobelia 2 ounces 

Syrup of senega 2 ounces 

Syrup of althea 2 ounces 

Tincture of hyocyamus . ^ ounce 


Mix and give a teaspoonful every two hours. (It is well to give quinine and 
iron as a tonic during convalescence.) 

CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. 

Treatment. — 1. This is often the result of neglect in the course of an 
acute attack. Its treatment is therefore the same as that used in later 
stages of acute bronchitis. Cough is usually the most troublesome symp- 
tom, and the following mixtures have been found useful in combating it : 

R. — Balsam of fir i ounce 

Balsam of tolu i ounce 

Balsam of peru . . i ounce 
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Oil of anise Va drachm 

Tr. Cannabis Indica . . . i drachm 

Honey . . . . 2 ounces 

Jamaica rum, to make one pint. 


Mix, and take i or 2 teaspoonfuls every three or four hours. Shake well 
before using. 

2. Or, 


-Balsam of copaiba 

I 

ounce 

Balsam of fir 

y, 

ounce 

Sweet spirits of nitre 

% 

ounce 

Honey 

% 

ounce 

Mucilage of acacia, to make 4 ounces 




Mix, and take a teaspoonful every four hours. 

Inhalations of creosote are also useful — a drachm in a pint of boiling water 
three times a day 


ASTHMA. 

Treatment. — 1. Chronic cases have been cured by the following: 


R. — Sulphur ounce 

Bruised anise seed ... . . . 2’-^ drachms 

Confection of senna . . 6 drachms 

Syrup of tolu . . 6 drachms 


Mix, and take freely every day, or, one or two tcaspoonfuls three times a 
day, or sufficient to keep the bowels moving easily. 

2. Or, 


R. — Sulphur . ... 

Anise seed 
Senna 

Cream of tartar 


% ounce 
% ounce 
I ounce 
I ounce 


Mix, and give a teaspoonful every night, or oftener if required. 
Bathing and hygiene should be very carefully attended to. 


WHOOPING-COUGH OE PERTUSSIS. 

Treatment. — 1. Begin with the following medicine as soon as the 
diagnosis is made: 


R — Fluid extract of belladonna 10 drops 

Alum I drachm 

Simple syrup . . ... 4 ounces 


Mix, and give a teaspoonful every three hours to a child two years old. 
The amount of belladonna in the prescription should be increased five drops for 
every added year of age in the patient. 

98 
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2. Another good mixture is : 


R. — Clover hay 2 ounces 

Boilmg water H pint 


Mix and let stand for half an hour, then strain and add i ounce of sugar. 
Give 2 teaspoonfuls every three hours. 

INTESTINAL WORMS. 

Treatment. — To drive out stomach worms give five and a half grains 
of santonate of soda on two succeeding nights; follow on the second 
morning with sufficient compound jalap powder to give a free purge. Give 
tonics afterward and keep the bowels regular. 

Pin Worms. — Keep the bowels regular and the person clean, also take 
daily injections of cold salt water in the strength of a tablespoonful of salt 
to the pint of water. 

Tape Worms. — 1. For tape worms give the following; 


R. — Oil of turpentine ^ ounce 

Castor oil i ounce 

Honey i ounce 

Yolks of 3 eggs. 


Beat the ingredients together and take it all, in divided doses during an 
hour, before retiring at night. 

2. The ethereal oil of male fern is also an efficient remedy. The dose 
is from a half to one and a half drachms according to the age of the 
patient, given in milk or mucilage at night and followed in the morning by 
a purgative of compound jalap powder. 

DYSENTERY. 

Treatment. — Give the sulphate of magnesia in teaspoonful doses in as 
little water as will melt it every hour until the blood is stopped. Follow 
that by an astringent, or opium if there is pain. The subnitrate of bis- 
muth will rapidly check the succeeding diarrhoea; give half a drachm 
every two hours until the bowels are checked. The patient should go with- 
out food for a day and then begin very cautiously with liquid diet and 
gradually increase until full diet is again reached. 
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PART VIL 

JAPANESE CHARACTERISTICS AND THEIR VARIOUS 
DISEASES AND TREATMENTS. 

THESEIK. 

The skin of the Japanese is of light yellow, which on the one hand 
transits into an European white, while on the other hand it goes down into 
deep yellow or light brown. Exceptionally, it is light bronze colored as 
if they came from Ceylon. 

Skin of Upper Classes. — The people of the upper class are mostly 
lighter in color than those of the lower stratum. Some Japanese are not 
distinguishable from Caucasians in color, and apparently lighter than 
many of the Spaniards or Italians. The northern Japanese people are 
lighter in color than those of southern Japan, where they resemble some- 
what the Malayans in color. Differences between sex is very slight. It is 
caused by the difference of the mode of life, Japanese men are more 
exposed to weather and sunshine than the women, half of whose lives are 
lived inside of the house. 

Skin of Children. — Children are not lighter than the adults, and 
toward their teeth-changing age they become somewhat flushed with red 
color. 

Babies . — A new-born baby is called ahamho in Japanese, which means 
‘‘red baby.” It is remarkably red compared with that of the white race, 
but the redness does not continue longer than a few days after birth. 
Babies of higher class people are also lighter in color than the lower, while 
in other respects infants coming from robust mothers are frequently 
lightly rose-colored in the cheek, and are not as beautiful as the lighter 
child for European eyes. 
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THE CAUSE OF COLOR. 

Skin Pigments. — The yellow color of the skin of Oriental people de- 
pends upon the presence of pigment particles within the skin stratum. 
So we find yellow or brown pig- 
inents in these people while it is 
black in the negro. But by careful 
examination of the lighter-colored 
skin of the Japanese there is a very 
small amount of pigment, though it 
may he larger in amount according 
to the intensity of the color. Of 
course the amount of the pigment | 
found in Japanese differs only quan- ! 
tatively, not qualitatively. In chil- 
dren just born, or in foetus, the dis- | 
tribution is very uneven and the 
amount is also scarce. 

Mixed Breeds. — Mix breeds of 
European and Japanese are mostly 





Japanese Ladies— (Upper Class.) 

very beautiful, their skin resembling 
north Europeans, or sometimes the 
inhabitants along Mediterranean Sea. 

Skin of the Abdomen Local 

’^1 pigmentation is not without interest, 
'j'ljg pigmentation of the middle line of 
the abdomen is oftentimes noticed in yet 
young maids who have no relation to 
pregnancy at all, whereas European 
women have it only during their preg- 
I nancy. In rare cases we meet with 
1 pigmentation of male subjects. 

Nipples — Mpples of unmarried 
girls are darker than those of the blonde 
jipanese Lady-(Middie Csfs.) European womcH, which in the latter 

must be gently rose-color before marriage. 
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lipg — Lips and eye-balls are generally about the same as Europeans 
are, but sometimes there are some who have circumscribed blueish-grey 
coloration along the conjunction of external skin and mucous membrane. 

Tatooing — Beside these congenital characteristics, Japanese did 
tattooing in greater extent. But tattooing on the skin is not accepted by 
the higher class or educated people, it is controlled exclusively by the 
lower layer of the people, such as coolies or the same. Under the law 
these barbarous customs were already forbidden and now we see them 
very seldom among the old coolies. 

CARE OF THE SKIH AMONC JAPANESE. 

Japanese Cleanliness. — Japanese are strict lovers of individual cleanli- 
ness. Every family has a bathroom, whether in the city or the village 
cottage, from the wealthy to the poorer classes. Those who have no 
bathrooms of their outi may find everywhere public baths, which are 
scattered throughout the cities or towns. These public baths stand under 
inspection of the sanitary police. 

[Daily Baths, — Above the middle-class people, Japanese take baths 
every day; even the laborers never omit baths over three days at longest. 

Change cf Clothing. — Underwear, stockings or other clothes are sent 
once a week to laundries, while well-to-do families take more frequent 
care of the clothing. Japanese women are more careful than the men, 
so if any woman omits a bath over two days she is spoken of as dirty by 
the others. 

Bath Temperatures. — The temperature of the bath is generally very 
high in the city, while it is about the same as in other lands in the country. 

THE HAIR. 

Types of Hair — Speaking generally, Japanese have the same features 
of hair as the other folks of the Malayo-Mongolian race. There are, how- 
ever, at least two kinds of Japanese distinguishable by their hair, one 
is of the thin hair type, with long face; another is of the thick hair type, 
which reminds us of resemblance of the Albino race. In this latter type 
we observe pretty coarse hair on various parts of the body. 

THE HAIR OF THE HEAD. 

Color of Hair Development of hair of Japanese is thick and strong. 

The color of the hair is seemingly dark, but absolute black is very seldom 
seen. If we examine the hair carefully it is darkish-brown, or frequently 
red-brown ; true blonde hair being seen rarely in the J apanese, it being 
somewhat abnormal, as the hair of the Albino is among Europeans. 
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Hair of CMldren. — The hair of children is far lighter in color than 
that of adults. Under four years the children rarely have dark hair. 

Women’s Hair. — The hair of women appears a more brilliant black 
than that of the men. The length of the hair is preserved pretty long, 
for sesthetic purposes, and some reaches to the heel, when they untie 
their pompadours. J apanese women^s hair is generally straight. Curling 
is seldom seen. Japanese women detest curled hair, and unmarried girls 
are quite unhappy when they have curled hair. 

THE BEAEB. 

The beard of the Japanese is very thin and scarce. It makes its 
appearance comparatively later in life than with the Europeans. The 
color is generally dark-brown to red-brown, and sometimes lighter brown. 

CAKE OF THE HAIK. 

Pompadours. — woman in the world, from admirable society ladies 
to the negresses in a wild part of Africa; from ancient Egyptians to the 
present Hottentots, have failed to take care of their precious hair. So 
it is also the case with Japanese women. As you read and see, the 
Japanese women form very peculiar pompadours with great earnestness 
and skill. 

Perfumes. — They use some perfuming oily materials to make the 
hair fragrant and brilliant. 

Hats. — The European hat is never used by J apanese women. They 
use an oblong square piece of various cloth. In a short walk they use no 
cover except a handy parasol. On the other hand, most of the laboring 
class women use cloth covers over their heads. 

HOSE AND EYES. 

Hose Peculiarities. — One glance is enough to judge what nationality 
is in question, when anybody notices the nose and eyes of the Japanese. 
The difference of the nose of Japanese from Caucasian lies in the anatomi- 
cal difference as to the attaching point of the root of the nose to the frontal 
bone. Where the Caucasian’s stretches out directly from the same plain 
in front the Japanese nose starts from far deeper portion of the frontal 
bone. This peculiarity gives a further characteristic appearance to the 
face of disagreeable flatness. Exceptions to this common character are 
frequently seen. 
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The IJyee. — Japanese eyes are very different from those of the Euro- 
pean, as the latter have the depression between the orbital arch and lid- 
rim, while the former lack this depression and have folds in the lid-rim 
and inner-angle of the eyes. The opening also is narrower in Japanese. 
All these differences depend upon the position of the eye-balls. The 
European has eye-balls situated more forward- 

Color of the Eyes. — Japanese have dark eyes; among one hundred, 
(ninety-five being brown, five black. But in Japan true black eyes are 
rarer than in Southern Europe. ISTew-born infants have bluish-black to 
greenish-black colored eyes, which after several months become gradually 
a brown color. 

Eyebrows generally grow very thick and broad and of black color. 

Ears. — Ears are not built shapely in many cases as we notice in 
Europeans. 

Cheek. — The cheek is also pretty prominent, which represents an 
Asiatic characteristic. This is only remarkable in one type of Japanese; 
while in another the long-faced type is not much noticeable. 

MOITTH Ain) TEETH. 

The mouth of fine type is usually small, and the lips fasten shapely ; 
while the lower type has a comparatively wider opening, which is dis- 
agreeable to look at. Teeth are of good quality when grown normally. 
In the lower class, however, there is a more prognatic mouth, owing ap- 
parently to the ignorance about the proper care of the children during 
their second dentition. Dental diseases seem to bo rarer than in this 
country. Oral hygiene is regarded as important by the Japanese, and 
children are taught to get a regular habit of cleaning the mouth at homo 
as well as at school. 

INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 

Measles (Mashin or Easbika) . — Preventive measures are taken 
strictly. Isolation of the sick children from healthy. When one of a 
family falls a victim, all dejecta of the sick child is mixed with antiseptica, 
such as five per cent, carbolic acid, or one one-thousandth corrosive subli- 
mate lotion, and so forth. Eor the disease itself, baths, packs — especially 
carbol ointment, milk, eggs, exnectorants and sometimes antipyretics. 

Scarlet Fever (Shiokownetz) . — Preventive measures are the same in 
all infectious cases. Baths, douches, packs, gargles, lemonade, stimulants 
and symptomatica. In Japan no epidemic of this disease has been experi- 
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enced, and I have treated only one case. Some authors believe that 
Japanese are immune to scarlatina. 

Small-Pox (Howsow). — Before the introduction of Jenner’s vaccina- 
tion, small-pox was regarded as if a life-tax which everybody bom in 
Japan must pay once in a lifetime. 

Vaccination. — Since vaccination has been imported people believe in 
it unanimously, and thirty years ago the government put forth vaccination 
laws. It is compulsory every three or seven years. The treatment is by 
baths, symptomatics, stimulants, prophylactics. 

Chicken-Pox (Futow) . — Children suffer only slightly, and unless com- 
plications follow the physician is not usually called in. But medical 
officers of health notify the case. 

Mumu (Zikasenin) — Generally mercuric ointment rubbing is enough. 
If the case is grave, the leech, purgatives, light diet and incision are 
resorted to. 

Whooping-Cough (Hiakunichigai) . — Isolation of children from pa- 
tient. Change of air ; much out-of-door life ; moist packs ; cold ablution. 
Each fit attended with vomiting should be followed immediately by the 
administration of nourishment (milk, egg, broth, and so forth). Bromo- 
form from three to ten drops, sometimes beneficial. Internally, some 
narcotics, such as bromide or belladonna. There are many children who 
become true patients from imitating their comrade-patients. Parents lack 
care when such a comic accident occurs. 

Cholera Nostra (Kakuran). — This is much dreaded by parents, and 
also in adults in tlie summer months. 

Treatment. — Calomel, bismuth, soup, poultices, stimulants, 
tices, stimulants. 

Dysentery (Sekiri). — Japan was losing her inhabitants at a dreadful 
rate annually, and the cause was discovered by Dr. Shiga, who started his 
serum-therapy treatment about three years ago in behalf of the govern- 
ment. The result of this special treatment decidedly diminished the 
mortality. Dr. Flexner, professor in University of Pennsylvania, dis- 
covered the same cause in his expedition to the Philippines. 

General Treatment. — Besides this special treatment, castor-oil, calo- 
mel, suppositories, saline mtusions, musciiaginous enemata, concen- 
trated liquid diet, stimulants, hot packs, isolation, notification, disin- 
fection, and so forth. 

Canine Babies (Kiokenbio). — Preventive inoculation, or commonly 
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spoken of as Pasteur’s treatment. Cauterzation of wound, narcotics 
(chloral), stimulants. 

The Plague (Pest or Kokushibio) . — The recent invasion of plague gave 
Japan a severe blow, and government as well as people were in utmost 
alarm, and every effort was made to subdue this obstinate disease. At 
present no case in Japan. The preventive measure is very strict; burning 
down infected places, ships and trains quarantined, house-hunting and 
arrests in suspicious cases. 

Special Treatment. — For special treatment, Yersin’s healing and pre- 
ventive inoculation; Kitasato’s serum therapy; Oiher’s symptomatic treat- 
ments. 

Yellow Fever (Ohnetz). — ^I^o cases in Japan. 

The Bheumatio Diseases (Riumatisu). — Salicylic acid and its salts, 
salophen, salol, colchicum. Wet packs, batlis (iodine, bog-mud), massage, 
and so forth. 

Croupous Pneumonia (Haiin). — Ice-bag, cold drinks; diet with milk 
and eggs; cold packs, mustard-plaster, digitalis and stimulants. 

Epidemio Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis (Biu-kow-sei Now-sekizuimaku-in) . 
— Occurs seldom in Japan. 

Treatment. — Eest, cold pack, ice-bag, blood-letting from mastoid 
region, calomel, cantharoidal blister to the nape of the neck, mercurial 
inunction, antipyretica and narcotica. 

Erysipelas (Tandoku). — Serum therapy in first place, and then or- 
dinary symptomatic treatments, such as poultices, sustained nourishment, 
cold baths, stimulants, injection of 3 per cent, carbolic acid to surrounding 
inflammation. 

Eelapsing Fever (Kaikinetz) — Quinine or other antipyretica stimu- 
lants and tonics. This disease was introduced by soldiers at the end of 
China- Japanese war, but no cases at present. 

Malarial Fever (Kwanketsunetz) . — Quinine sulphate in various doses 
before the expected attack — ^usually six hours. In protracted cases, ar- 
senic and iron administered, and baths directed. 


TUBEECTJLOUS DISEASES (Kekkaku-hio) . 

Pulmonary Tuberculosis (Hai-kekkaku) — Digestible diet (milk chiefly 
recommended, eggs, solf-boiled rice, cod-liver oil, young poultry), cool 
rubbing of skin, open-air life, country residence, treatment in sanatorium ; 
arsenic, creosote, guayocole, myrtol. solveol, and so forth ; mineral watera 
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Expectorants (pectoral tea, senega, apomorphine, chloride, and so forth). 
For cough — codeine, opium, belladonna, morphine. For night-sweats — 
atropine, agar i cine, and so forth. For hemorrhages — rest, ergotine, mor- 
phine, ice-bag, lead acetate. For marasmic fever — antipjaretics. Indi- 
vidual spittoon, disinfection of linens, encouragement of the patient. 

Sanatorium Treatment. — Beside these ordinary treatments in J apan a 
special scrum therapy is in popular favor, or new-tuberculin injection in 
sanatorium, where patients are provided with free air, sports in various 
styles and medical attendance. 

Glandular Tuberculosis (Rui reki). — Cod-liver oil with lime, iron, 
iodide, arsenic, nutrition; sometimes surgical operation. Japanese be- 
lieve that glandular tuberculosis is a forerunner of pulmonal tuberculosis, 
and they come to get it extirpated by surgeon. 

Intestinal Tuberculosis (Cho kekkaku) — Opium, poultices, bismuth, 
astringents, mucilaginous drinks, decoction of salep or Colombo. 

Tuberculous Peritonitis (Fukumaku-kekkaku) . — Beside symptomatic 
treatments, laparotomy undertaken with brilliant results. 

Typhoid Fever (Chot3rphus). — Serum therapy is used as a special 
remedy with good results. Diet: milk, broth, eggs, beef juice or chicken. 
Calomel at onset. Cold baths at 20 degrees Centigrade, and antipjretica- 
in febrile stage. Later, digitalis and stimulants. Prevent bed-sores by 
alcoholic applications or air bed. 

Biphtheria and Croup (Bixteria Croopu). — Serum therapy in every 
case. As other methods for preventing complications, gargle or inhala- 
tion of dilute sokition of carbolic acid (rarely used), iced milk, stimulants. 
In suffocating stakes, emetics, intubation or tracheotomy. In such grave 
cases combination of antitoxin serum and surgical operation are pre- 
ferred. 

Grippe (Riu kow sci Hanbo). — Isolation and disinfection of the pa- 
tients, but in widespread epidemic these preventive measures are 
scarcely to be carried out. For patient, rest in bed, good ventilation, light- 
ly digestible food and medicaments. Among medicines, quinine is very ef- 
fective, or antipyrine and salicylic acid are recommended for fever. Ex- 
pectorants, gargles and stimulants according to the condition of the 
patient. 

Asiatic Cholera (Holera). — Strict quarantine and disinfection. 
Cholera cadavers always cremated. 

Serum therapy against cholera was and is used by government insti- 
tute, but we have not many cases to determine its real value. Calomel, 
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opium, ice-pills, hot-packs, stimulants, infusion of saline solution are 
symptomatic medicines. 

leprosy (Eai-bio). — Preventive measure is the most important, inas- 
much as we have no special treatment. In a plain, near Mountain Fuji, 
there is one lepra village under government expense, where any patient 
who desires to spend his poor life apart from the community is allowed 
to live, furnished with necessary staffs. 

Among medicaments for leprosy, natrium salicylicum has good rep- 
utation and ointments of ichthyol, aristol and hydroxylamin are recom- 
mended. 

Gonorrhea (Binbio). — As preventive measure, strict inspection of 
public girls thrice a month by sanitary inspectors. Some use condoms 
tod wash local part with 2 per cent, carbolic acid, after intercourse. 

Medicinal Treatment. — Among medicines, sulphate of zinc followed 
by iodoform is most used; garbolmol came in general use quite recently. 
Internally, baleamum copaivas (0.6 in gelatine capsule, five to ten times a 
day), balsamum peruvianum, balsamum tolutanum, oleum terbenthinse, 
fructus cubebae, and so forth. Dieta-J’y care is very important, as light 
coffee, milk, tea, avoiding strong coffee, tea or spices. Patient must be 
confined to bed, no speaking, no pictures which may cause sexual excite- 
ment; against erection and pollution; early supper, many hours before 
sleep, and a pulver consisting of bromide potash, lupulin and camphor. 

For annoying urination (repeated in short time) suppositories of 
opium or morphine used (but not belladonna). 

For chronic gonorrhea we decline to meet urethral strictures, which 
want bougie treatment or surgical operation. 

Tetanus (Hashofu). — Serum therapy used in general. Beside thor- 
ough incision and washing of the infected wound, if discovered. Among 
symptomatic remedies narcotics are the only medicines to lessen patient^ i 
trouble. 

Chancre (Bansei-gekan) . — ^^yhen ulcers appear many abortive treat- 
ments offered, such as washing with concentrated nitrate silver, sulphate 
zinc, caustic potash, caustic paste or galvanic cauterization. 

After these methods, application of thin layer of iodoform, aristol, 
calomel, bismuth, dermatol or europhine, and covered with fat-free cotton 
moistened with carbol vaseline. Liquors avoided as well as sexual inter- 
course. For complications, often surgical treatment wanted. 

Syphilis (Baidoku) or Acquired Syphilis (Kowtcn baidoku) — Prophy- 
laxis, being the same as gonorrhea. When syphilitic patients may marry. 
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It is considered as harmless if they marry after three years from their 
first infection. But this, of course, depends upon the patients, whether 
they had taken proper antisyphilitic treatment during that period or not. 
After marriage, they should consult physicians every two or three weeks 
for first six mouths whether any sign of return appears or not. 

Syphilitic Stages — If a man is infected with syphilis, the first symp- 
tom is hard chancre, wliich wants mercury treatment. From this primary 
stage to secondary period mercury cure is the chief treatment. The 
patient is forbidden to indulge in haccho et venere during this treat- 
ment. Cold is harmful for the patient taking inunction cure, so cold 
baths or douches not allowed. Dietary care is also important. Some 
physicians recommend combination of inunction and internal administra- 
tion of iodide potash. For the broad condylomata on the external skin, 
washing with saline solution and calomel ])ulverization proves beneficial. 
When recidicive occurs, sometimes condylomatous eruptions appear in 
mouth. In such case internal use of mercuric preparation is prescribed. 

Third Stage of Syphilis — Wlien syphilis proceeds to the third stage, 
iodide of potash is prescribed as a special remedy. By this treatment, 
if patient be persevering enough to maintain full effect, almost all of tho 
syphilitic symptoms disappear. 

lodo preparations combined with iron serve as an effective remedy 
against subsequent cachexia and amyloid degeneration. Mineral baths 
(sulphur) are recommended also. Sometimes subcutaneous injections of 
mercuric preparations are directed. 

If gummata affects various parts they are treated surgically. 

Hose Syphilis — When syphilis is located at nose, mercuric plaster 
is used for ulcerative part of skin. For the destruction of internal part 
of nose, we treat it with nose-douche, washing with carbolic acid (2 per 
cent.), corrosive sublimate or thymol, followed by snuffing of calomel or 
iodoform. After the destructive process ceases to progress, the deforma- 
tion is repaired by a plastic operation. 

Other Syphilitic Forms. — Other forms of syphilis are treated under 
general antisyphilitic remedies and special methods according to the lo- 
cation. 

For syphilitic affection of nervous system, electricity or massages 
are recommended sometimes beside general antisyphilitic cure. 

Hereditary Syphilis (Senten baidoku). — Prophylactic measures are 
most imy)ortant, so nobody should marry within the course of three years 
after infected with syphilis. If a woman becomes infected with syphilis 
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during her pregnancy, a strict antisyphilitic remedy must be taken. If 
it was in the course of the latter half of pregnancy, the baby is expected 
to be born healthy. But in such a case, the baby is to be nourished with 
cow-milk or by a wet-nurse exclusively. But if syphilis had rooted deep 
in the parent before pregnancy, the baby also inherits the formidable 
virus with its life, and then the baby is preferably nourished with its 
mother’s milk. But the mother is treated with iodide potash in order 
that the specific medicine may be secreted through mammalian glands into 
the milk. For the disease itself, use mercuric pills in favorable forms for 
the stomach. 

Treatment of Mothers. — ^During treatment the mother should take 
care of cleaning oral cavity every daj Bath containing corrosive sub- 
limate (3.0), 28 degrees Reaumur, is directed every day. In my country 
the bathtub is made of wood generally, and it suits for the use of mercury 
bath. 

DISEASES OP RESPIBATOET OEGAES. 

\ 

Laryngeal Catarrh (Kowtow katarrh). — Priesneitz’s pack around neck, 
hot milk, codeine for acute. Inhalation of saline water, tannin-alum solu- 
tion ; painting with nitrate silver (3-10 per cent.) for chronic. Baths are 
not recommended much. 

Bronchitis (Kikwanshi katarrh). — ^Por acute form, mineral water, 
milk and tea, wet packing, warm baths, codeine, expectorants. Por chronic 
form, marine life or warm southern climate, wet packs, rubbing skin, 
expectorants. Inhalation of mineral water is especially recommended. 

Asthma (Zensokn). — Treatment of eventual nose diseases, marine 
life. In paroxymata, iodide potash, morphine, inhalation of pyridin 
vapor, and so forth. 

Pulmonal Emphysemata (Haikishi). — ^About same as asthma or bron- 
chial catarrh. Iodide potash or digitalis, gymnastics of lungs, pneumatic 
chamber, compression of thorax, and so forth. 

Pleurisy (Kiomaku-irr), — If the quantity of exudate reaches up to 
second intercostal space soon, it is drawn by puncture. But there must 
be several pauses during the whole operation, as it will cause cerebral 
anemia from sudden loss of blood-pressure. Before and after treatment 
of the operation must be strictly aseptical. Besides, contra-irritation, wet 
pack, ice-bag, diuretics, anti-rheumatics and morphine. 
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DISEASES OF GlBGinJLTOEY OEGAES. 

Endocarditis (Shinzonaimaknin). — ^Rest, ice-bag, salicylic preparation 
or eventually digitalis, strophantus. 

Cardiac Insufficiency (Shinzo-benmaku-heisafuzen) . — ^Digitalis infusion 
(0.8 — 1.2/00) is the chief remedy in meeting the disturbance. Other 
auxiliary medicaments are diuretics, stimulants, morphine. 

For the hydropsy from heart disease: Calomel combined with digi- 
talis, taking care of stomatitis at the same time. Then the diuretics such 
as acetate potash^ diuretics, scilla, tartarus boraxatus, and so forth. 

Treatment by Massage — Massage, high position and enveloping of the 
swollen parts is recommended. Puncture for strong hydropsy is rare. 
During compensated stage care is directed not to use strong body moving 
or alcoholic beverages, while patient should take nourishing, assimilable 
food. Bath-cure (cold baths) is also advisable. 

Nervous Palpitation (SMnkeisei Shinki-kowshin) — ^First aifair is to 
improve patient’s general condition; iron, quinine or strengthening diet 
for anemic subjects, while bitter waters or bath-cure prescribed for the 
full-blooded. Among internal remedies nervines or sometimes narcotics 
are used. Cold compression and ice-bags often act beneficially. 

Angina Pectoris (Kyosbinsho) . — ^Irritation of skin (mustard), applica- 
tion of hot or cold compression, morphine injection and other narcotics 
such as chloralamid, nitro-glycerine, and so forth. 

Pericarditis (Shinnow-in) — Quiet, rest, digitalis, strophantus, ice- 
bag or mustard-paste. In large exudate, puncture with aspirator ; in pus 
accumulation, surgical operation. 

Aneurism of Aorta (Daidowmyakuriu). — Iodide of potassium, ergo- 
tine, compression, electric cauterization, and so forth. But no remedy 
proves effective. 

DISEASES OF DIOESTIYE OEOANS. 

Inflammation of th§ Mouth (Eonai-iu). — Including various forms of 
stomatitis. Cleanliness, care of gums; gargle with tannin, alum, borax, 
and so forth, according to the condition, antiseptics also used such as 
hypermanganate of potassium (0.1 per cent.), chloro-potash (2 per cent.), 
hydrogen dioxide solution (2 per cent.), tincture myrrh, tincture ratani, 
or lapis cauterization in grave cases. 

Acute and Chronic Gastric Catarrh (Kuisei and Mansei-I-katarrh). — 
Treatment of the acute same as here. For chronic forms it depends upon 
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the nature of the causal diseases. At first, treatment of causal diseases; 
regular dietary, avoiding fatty indigestible foods. Sometimes cold rubbing 
upon the stomach region, massage over stomach, regular evacuation (using 
oil or glycerine enema), sea^water baths, hot spring cures. 

Gastric Ulcer (I-kwaiyc). — Bed-rest, warm poultice applied inter- 
mittently, fluid diet (milk, eggs, soups). Internally, administer sodium 
bicarbonate with bismuth, the latter used alone in large doses in some 
cases. 

Cancer of the Stomach (I-gan) . — Internally, only symptomatics, some- 
times hydrochloric acid and extract of condurango used with good results. 
Eventually, when the cancer is located near the pylorus it is removed by 
surgical operation. 

Dilatation of the Stomach (I-kakncho) — Regular washing of the 
stomach in evening daily ; massages, electricity ; cold rubbing over gastric 
region. Fluid diet, regular evacuation with purgatives or enema, mor- 
phine, chloral hydrate, and so forth. Surgically, early extirpation of 
the tumor. 

Nervous Dyspepsia (Shinkeisei-shokafurio) . — Cold rubbing, strength- 
ening diet, massage, electricity, baths and mental thera])y. 

Intestinal Catarrh (Chokatarrh). — Dietary regulation, opium and 
tannin, tannigen, and so forth. For acute form, artificial Carlsbad salt, 
packs, massage, digestible food and regular evacuation. Alcoholic liquors 
forbidden. 

PARASITES OF THE INTESTINES (CHOKISEICHIU). 

1. Tape-Worm. — Extract filic maris 2.0 in capsules (in 5-G pieces) 
taken in one-half hour. Three hours later one spoonful of castor oil 
given. Sometimes we use thymol, one-half grain, instead of extract 
filic, as the latter may eventually cause amourosis. Chloroform is also 
used with success. 

2. Ascarides (Round Worm). — Santonin, one grain several times a 

day. 

3. Oxyuris (Seat Worm). — I^aphthalin, 4x0.15 — 0,4; castor oil or 
calomel. 

Ascites (Fukusui) . — Treatment of causal diseases, digitalis, diuretics, 
calomel, puncture. 

Jaundice (Oudan) — Artificial Carlsbad; dietary direction; no fat 
stuffs. 
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Biliary Calculi (Tanaeki). — For paroxysm apply cataplasm, narcotics 
internally or hypodermically. Carlsbad-cure, salicyclic and bicarbonate 
sodium given later. 

SOME HINTS FROM JAPANESE TREATMENT 

Taking the Pulse. — The little linger can bo used in taking a delicate 
pulse when it would be impossible to readily recognize it with the fingers 
ordinarily used. 

Curing Convulsions. — Convulsions may be frequently cut short lik(i 
magic by turning the patient on his left side. 

Increasing Warmth — When chilly from exposure breathe very deeply 
and rapidly, and the increase in bodily warmth will be surprising. 

A Cure for Burns. — Crude petroleum poured upon a burned surface 
and covered loosely with cotton will subdue the pain almost at once. 

Poisonous Wounds. — Strong spirits of ammonia applied to the wounds 
of snake bites or rabid animals is better than caustic. It neutralizes the 
poison. 

Carbolic Acid Poisoning. — Carbolic acid poisoning can be quickly 
cured by giving cider vinegar diluted with equal parts of water in half 
tumblerful doses every five or ten minutes for a few times. 

Morphine Poison. — Permanganate of potash is an efficient antidote 
if taken while morphine is in the stomach. Grain for grain will com- 
pletely decompose it. 

Infantile Colic. — A towel dipped in boiling water, wrung out rapidly, 
folded to proper size and applied to the abdomen, with a dry flannel over 
the hot towel, acts like magic in infantile colic. 

Pregnancy Nausea. — Vomiting and nausea of pregnancy, a 20 per 
cent, solution of menthol in sweet oil ; use ten drops on sugar when nausea 
iippears. 

Eheumatic Joints. — Wrap a swollen rheumatic joint in cloths wrung 
out of ice water and the pain will almost instantly cease. 

Snake Bites — Saltpetre is a specific for snake bites.’ The dose is a 
teaspoonful for a child and a tahlespoonful for an adult in a glass of cold 
water, applying it also to the bite. 

Cure of Opium Habit. — The most effective treatment and cure of the 
opium habit consists of the administration of bromide of soda. The drug 
is given one drachm every two hours for the first two days and one-half 
drachm on the third day. Two ounces seldom fail to effect a cure. See 
index. 
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PART vin. 

GERMAN HOME MEDICAL TREATMENT. 

The Kneipp Cure. — ^Natural healing has been developed in Germany 
mainly by Priessnitz, Schroth, Kneipp, Kuhne, Bilz and others, a feature 
common to all their cures being the extended application of water. Espe- 
cially the Kneipp cure has found in recent years a great many friends . 

Principles of the Kneipp Cure. — The principal remedy is cold water. 
Regarding its judicious application the following general rules may be 
given: 

1. The shorter the bath or the application of water, the better the 
result. 

2. The colder the water, the shorter must be the bath and the quicker 
results the wholesome reaction in the body. Weak persona ought to begin, 
however, with mild temperatures, say, first 60 degrees (Fahrenheit), later 
65 to 50 degrees and finally cold water. 

3. Before the application of the cold water is made the body should 
be as warm as possible ; otherwise one must begin with a warm water treat- 
ment. 

4. When the application of the water has been made, do not dry the 
body, but dress yourself quickly and make first quick movements and 
then slower ones, in order to produce the reaction in ti^e body. Should 
the reaction not set in and the patient be very weak, he should go to bed 
to get warm. 

6. Hardening the body is the best means against all diseases. 
Hothing is better for this purpose than cold water. 

Kneipp Knee Shower-bath. — ^With a hose sprinkle cold water on the 
ieg of the patient, from the foot to the knee. Begin with the front of the 
leg; start with the right foot ; go up to the knee and then back to the right 
foot ; go then over to the left foof, up to left knee and back ; do this until 
the legs become red. Then turn the patient and treat in the same way 
the back part of the legs. 

The knee shower is applied mainly against rush of blood to the head ; 
to make the blood circulate from the bead to the lower parts of the body.^ 

99 1671 
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The Kiieipp Head Shower-bath. — The whole head is uniformly 
sprinkled over with water by means of a sprinkling can; one sprinkling 
can full of water is sufficient. For weak persons take the can only one-half 
full. The head shower-bath is applied with success, especially against 
diseases of the eyes, ears, nose and head. Take care to dry the hair care- 
fully after the bath. 

Walk Barefoot in the Damp Grass. — ^Besides the regular baths of the 
whole body or of parts of the body, this is the most simple and natural 
means of hardening the body. Persons who suffer with rush of blood to 
the head or with diseases of eyes, ears, throat and nose, ought to walk 
daily barefoot in the damp grass for ten to twenty minutes with excellent 
success if the weather is not too cold. 

Natural Healing in Special Diseases. — Special applications of the 
Kneipp cure in different cases will be found in the following articles on 
special diseases, in which also the methods of treatment of other German 
representatives of natural healing are considered. 

CHICKEN-POX. 

Treatment. — Keep the body warm, take good care of the skin by 
taking daily a full or three-quarter full bed steam bath (see the description 
below). After the bed steam bath take a bath of 86 degrees Fahrenheit, or 
rub the whole body with water of 72 degrees. The inflamed portions of 
the skin may be powdered now and then with rice-flour. Avoid stimu- 
lating food, go much into the fresh air, and if necessary use a syringe when 
bowels are constipated. 

The Bed Steam Bath. — This bath may be taken in two forms : either 
as a full bath or as a three-quarter bath. In the full bath the body is 
wrapped up to the chin, in the three-quarter bath the arms are free. The 
method of wrapping up the body is the same in both cases. The wraps are 
a woolen blanket, and a damp linen cloth, which has been put into water 
between 64 and 77 degrees and has then been wrung out. The woolen 
blanket must be larger than the damp linen cloth. Put the woolen blanket 
first into the bed on the mattress, put the damp linen cloth above the 
blanket, put the entirely nude patient above that and then wrap him up. 
The patient must be covered entirely by the damp linen cloth, and this 
must be again wrapped up in the woolen blanket, so that at the outside 
there is nothing but the woolen blanket. Hot water bags may often be 
used to advantage in connection with this bath ; four bags may be applied; 
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one at the bend of the knee, the second at the soles of the feet, and the 
other two at both sides of the legs, outside of the wrapping. Sometimes 
the two bags alone are sufficient. 

These baths are not only good against chicken-pox, but may be ap- 
plied also in other diseases, as will be noticed in the following articles. 

WOEMS. 

Treatment. — Avoid irritating food. The best food is bruised wheat- 
4)read, pumpernickel, fruits, figs and carrots. Place every night, or every 
second night, a bandage around the abdomen at 77 degrees (see the de- 
scription below), and rub the whole body in the morning with water of 
55 degrees. If necessary, use a small syringe twice daily to make the 
bowels move; use water of 77 degrees. 

Kneipp’s Worm Eemedy — ^Kneipp recommends the following remedy 
against worms : Mix wermuth with twenty-five ground seeds of pumpkins, 
and drink this tea for several weeks, and the worms, which cannot stand 
the bitter tea, will soon disappear. 

The Bandage Around the Abdomen. — This bandage is not only useful 
for the above purpose, but is somewhat like a universal remedy; it acts 
often in an admirable manner; it renders very good service against cold 
in the head, headache, toothache, loss of appetite, dizziness, etc.; it is 
especially useful against female ailments. 

How to Apply the Bandage. — There are required for this bandage 
some woolen cloth or a long woolen shawl or a piece of flannel of sufficient 
length and width to make a bandage twice around the abdomen. There 
are further required two towels of coarse linen, which are put into water 
between 66 and 75 degrees, and are then thoroughly wrung out. These 
towels are placed upon the flannel or woolen bandages, which are spread 
out ready for use. The flannel or woolen bandages must be larger than 
the towels, so that the flannel or wool have to show from either side the 
width of two or three fingers. The bandage, fixed in this way, is then 
placed around the abdomen of the patient. 

BBIGHT’S DISEASE. 

Treatment of Acute Form. — Take daily a bed steam bath (see the 
description in the article on chicken-pox) , with extra bandages at the back 
in the neighborhood of the kidneys, also extra bandages on the heart, 
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until perspiration takes place freely; after that take a bath of 88 to 90 
degrees, and a shower-bath with the water of 81 to 84 degrees, and rub the 
skin thoroughly. If necessary, extra bandages of shorter duration may 
be made on the kidneys, around the legs, and so forth, also during the 
night. Patients who do not stand well the bed steam baths should be 
treated by mildly washing and rubbing the whole body several times 
daily. Avoid irritating food ; don’t drink much. The best to drink is milk 
which is not too cold; strictly avoid all alcoholic drinks. Take care that 
the bowels move regularly; if necessary use a syringe; go much into the 
fresh air. Improvement can be obtained by this treatment in one or two 
weeks, but sometimes it takes several months, until the urine becomes 
clearer and lighter and begins to flow in greater quantities. 

Treatment of Chronic Form. — The chronic form develops itself from 
the acute form; often the patient is not aware of the development itself 
until the disease is in a critical state: Take daily a bed-steam-bath, after 
that a bath of 88 degrees or warmer, say Cl to 63 degrees, for eight to 
ten minutes. Bandages may also be applied during the night. Avoid 
irritating food ; take much sweet milk. Drink water in moderate quanti- 
ties, take care that the bowels move regularly. Above all, rest in the bed. 

Kneipp’s Cure. — ^Against Bright’s disease Kneipp warmly recom- 
mends lemon juice. According to Dr. Siebert one patient ate in three 
months three hundred lemons, daily three or four, and the urine was free 
of glair. The patient was dismissed as cured. Kneipp’s baths must be 
of course also applied in connection with the treatment 

ITCH. 

Treatment. — Separate the sick person from the healthy people, be- 
cause this disease is contagious. Give the patient a steam-bath of 15 
to 25 minutes, and after that let him take a bath in a bathtub at 97 to 104 
degrees, for ten to fifteen minutes; rub the body thoroughly with soft 
soap, to which may be added some sand in order to scratch the itchy spots 
open. After the bath, rub soft soap thoroughly in the itchy spots (without 
sand) and give the patient a ^^dry-wrapping” (see description below) for 
three-quarters of an hour to an hour. Finally let the patient take a 
cleansing bath at 88 degrees. Eepeat this treatment daily for four to 
five days. Let the patient change the underwear every day. One may 
also leave out the steam-bath and begin at once with the warm batL One 
may also rub the itchy spots with kerosene before retiring in the evening; 
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'when rising in the morning let him take a bath and clean the body with 
soap. Repeat this treatment for three or four days. 

Description of the Dry-Wrapping — ^Place on the mattress a large 
woolen cloth and above that a large linen bed-spread, put the patient on 
these cloths and wrap the same around him, first the linen bed-spread 
and around that the woolen cloth; wrap the bed-covers (the blankets) 
aroimd and tuck them in all about so that no air can come through, and 
the heat which is developed inside cannot escape. The patient will soon 
begin to perspire. 

The dry-wrapping is of great value for the most chronical diseases, 
but may in single cases be of advantage. One should always observe 
whether a patient stands better a dry-wrapping or a bed-steam-bath (see 
the description of the latter in the above article on chicken-pox) and one 
should choose what is more advantageous to him. 

CANCER. 

Treatment. — The prospect of a thorough recovery of the patient is 
not very great. To produce relief, give the patient daily a warm bath of 
59 to 61 degrees, and sprinkle softly the sick portions of the body ; further 
avoid all irritating food, use a diet without any meat (among the original 
inhabitants of the East Indies, who are vegetarians, and live on vegetables 
and fruits, the disease of cancer is entirely unknown) ; finally let the 
patient go much into the fresh air and let him sleep at open windows. 

The cancerous spots of the body should often be cleansed by rinsing 
them with clean water or with decoctions of camomile; also soothing or 
exciting bandages (see the descriptions below) should be applied. During 
the first period of the disease let the patient take weekly three or four 
full steam-baths following with full-wrapping baths and baths in the bath- 
tub with shower-baths; or, instead of that full bed-steam baths (see the 
description in the above article on chicken-pox) with following bath. 
Sometimes it is of advantage to apply daily warm compresses on the sick 
spots, which are afterward sprinkled softly with water of 81 to 86 degrees 
and are then covered with a compress, moistened with water of the same 
temperature. 

DescriptioiL of Soothing and Exciting Bandages. — ^Both bandages are 
applied only at special sick portions of the body, that is on the cancerous 
spots. An ^‘exciting’^ bandage heats the sick portion of the body and dis- 
solves and diverts thg disease. It is applied in the following manner. 
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Dip a piece of linen into cold water of 64 to 73 degrees, wring it out and 
place it in two, four, six or more layers on the sick spot ; place above it a 
thick dry woolen patch which must be larger on all sides than the moist 
linen. This compress must be tight and well fixed so that the heat formed 
below it cannot escape ; the compress must be larger than the sick spot on 
all sides by several inches. This compress is left on the sick spot for two, 
three or four hours, or for the whole night; in general as long as the 
patient does not want it removed; it should not annoy the patient. 
After the compress has been removed sprinkle the sick spot with cold 
water. 

The Soothing Bandage. — A ‘^soothing’^ bandage is applied for relieving 
the pain. A piece of rough linen, folded up in four to eight layers, is 
dipped into water of 77 to 86 degrees, slightly wrung out, placed on the 
sick portion of the body and covered with a woolen patch. This compress 
is mostly applied for 30 to 45 minutes and in general as long as they pro- 
duce agreeable feelings to the patient. 

CATAB^EH. 

Treatment. — The first point to aim at must be to remove the special 
causes to which the increased separation of phlegm is due. Avoid irritat- 
ing food, rub the whole body daily with water of 73 to 77 degrees, or 
take a bath of 88 to 91 degrees, after which the body must be thoroughly 
rubbed until it is dry. During the night a bandage around the abdomen 
(see description in the above article on worms) is to be applied. Further 
different forms of wrappings, bandages and bed-steam-baths are often 
advantageous. Keep quiet and rest. When the organs of breathing are 
affected, keep the body uniformly warm, and breathe mild, clean air 
which is not too dry. Take care that the bowels move daily. As the 
different forms of catarrh are produced by different causes, they must be 
also treated in a different way, and the treatment should always be of such 
a kind that it suits the special patient. The above remarks give the 
general rules. 

CHOIEEA HOBBUS. 

Prevention of Cholera Morbus. — In case of epidemic cholera morbus in 
a town, everybody must take great care to keep his body in such a con- 
dition that it cannot be affected by the disease. The best means of accom- 
plishing this are as follows: 
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The Blood. — Take care that your blood is good and healthy. For this 
purpose breathe good, clean air. Everybody who can afford it should be 
daily in the fresh air for some time ; in the fresh air take repeatedly deep 
breaths. Air thoroughly the rooms where you live and sleep. If one is 
confined to the house and must breathe bad air, breathe through the nose 
and rinse afterward mouth and nose with fresh water and strengthen the 
lungs in the best air which is at disposal. 

Diet. — ^Avoid irritating food, don’t eat meat, don’t drink alcoholic 
drinks, avoid spiced and sour dishes. When one does not want to avoid 
meat entirely (which would be the best), one should take care at least that 
meat does not amount to more than one- fifth of the meals, while four-fifths 
are vegetables, rice, noodles, barley, Indian meal, farina, legumen, and 
everything in the way of potatoes. A sudden and thorough change in 
the custom of eating and drinking may, however, have disadvantageous 
consequences, hence be cautious during the change. Drink good water. 

The Skin. — Before all other things take good care of the skin. Eub 
the whole body daily with water by means of a rough linen towel, dry the 
body, rub it thoroughly with a dry towel until the body is dry ; begin with 
the legs and arms and proceed then to neck, head, chest, abdomen and the 
back. The clothing should not be too thick but comfortable. 

The Gargle. — To strengthen the pituitary membranes, gargle daily 
with cold water and rinse the nose, afterward take a few drinks of water. 

While eating, chew well the meals ; ‘Veil chewed is half digested,” is 
of great importance in this case. Keep the house and the rooms very 
clean. 

The Bandage. — The life should be very regular. Keep the abdomen 
warm. He who thinks that he needs a woolen bandage around the abdo- 
men should wear it not below but above the linen or cotton shirt. 

The Bowels. — Take care that the bowels move regularly every day. 
In cases of diarrhoea, as well as of consumption, take a clyster with a 
syringe containing about one-fourth pine (i. e.^ one gill) of water at 59 to 
66 degrees; also apply during the night a bandage around the abdomen 
(see the description in the above article on worms), the water used for 
this purpose having a temperature of 72 degrees. (While most people and 
even physicians think that a clyster — injection — is only good to make the 
bowels move, it is a fact that one may also cure diarrhoea with it.) 

Who lives according to these rules may be sure that he does the very 
best to prevent cholera morbus and should not be afraid. To be afraid 
is disadvantageous. 
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*beatjQi0]it o£ Cholera Horbas. — 1. Cholera morbus never attacks a 
healthy person unexpectedly; there are always before symptoms of the 
developing disease. If the symptom is a light diarrhoea, sometimes with 
an unpleasant feeling in the abdomen, rub the whole body at once thor- 
oughly with water of 66 to 73 degrees (one part of the body after the 
other, •while the body is warm), place a bandage around the abdomen 
(see the description in the above article on Worms), and put a hot-water 
bag at the feet; keep the bandage on for about an hour; but if it should 
become hot quicker, replace it repeatedly. As soon as the feet get warm, 
wash them with cool water and repeat this four or five times during this 
hour. iWhen the bandage has been taken from the abdomen, rub again 
the body with water and apply a small injection with the syringe, the 
water having a temperature of 68 degrees. These injections should be 
given especially after the bowels have moved. If this treatment does not 
help apply a steam-bath in a suitable form, following with cooling bath, 
shower-bath or rubbing of the whole body. After that massage of the 
body and exercises or a good walk. 

2. When the symptom of the developing disease consists in constipa- 
tion apply injections with the syringe, about half a pint or one-fourth 
pint, with water of 73 to 90 degrees; repeat the same every hour or every 
second hour if the bowels do not move ; and if this is not successful give 
the patient a ^^sitz-bath” (see the description below) at 68 to 86 degrees for 
five to ten minutes, while the body is kept warm and a hot-water bag is 
placed at the feet. Don’t apply this bath when the patient feels cold, nor 
when he has a disease of the heart or the lungs, nor when he is nervous. 
Avoid any irritating meals. 

Description of the Sitz-Bath. — The sitz-bath may be taken in the bath- 
tub or any large vessel. The water may reach up to the navel. This sitz- 
bath is not only good in the case of cholera morbus, but may also be ap- 
plied against indigestion, rush of blood to the head, diseases of the 
abdomen, hemorrhoids and female diseases. These baths are often very 
important and their success becomes often apparent after a short time 
only. According to the disease and to the condition of the patient, the 
temperature of the water may be 66 to 73 or 82 or even more ; it should 
be taken for five to fifteen minutes and in special rare cases for twenty-five 
to thirty minutes. Kneading, rubbing and massage of the abdomen 
during the sitz-bath are often advantageous. 
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cmnobbeea: 

Trealmenf. — Keep quiet and avoid irritating meals, eat dishes sea- 
soned very mild pnly, avoid all alcoholic drinks, avoid meat, drink much 
fresh water and enjoy the fresh air; avoid all opportunities which would 
cause an excitation of the genitals. 

Take daily a half-steam-hath or a half-hed-steam-bath (this is a bed- 
Bteam-bath as described in the article on chicken-pox, but reaching up to 
the navel only, three hot-water bags, wrapped up in damp cloths, being 
placed at the feet), put a special damp compress, moistened with water 
of 73 degrees, on the genitals. Take afterward a bath of 88 degrees. 

Take daily two or three sitz-baths in water of 77 degrees for fifteen 
to twenty minutes. During the night place a bandage around the ab- 
domen (see the description in the article on Worms). In case of consti- 
pation make injections with the syringe. Instead of the sitz-baths, three or 
four partial baths of the genitals in water of 82 to 86 degrees may be 
taken, feach for ten to twenty minutes ; perhaps also repeated washing of 
the genitals with water of 77 degrees. Drink much water in order to 
dilute the urine. If one wants to inject water of 82 degrees into the 
urethra, this must be done very softly by means of a small syringe with 
roimded (not sharp) mouth; such injections may be made several times 
daily, especially after having made water. In the meanwhile also soothing 
or exciting bandages (see the description in the article on Cancer) may be 
made on the genitals, with water of 73 to 77 degrees, the compress being 
aU wrapped up in a woolen cloth. To prevent inflammation of the 
scrotum, or when it has become inflamed, protect it by a suspensory, which 
is to be buckled on in a careful and suitable manner. 


AGUE. 

Treatmeni. — ^For cases of ague or fever-shivering, rub the patient 
thoroughly (dry or wet) and then give hi m a dry-wrapping or a bed-steam- 
bath (see the descriptions in the articles on Itch and on Chicken-pox). 
tWhen he" perspires, let him take later a bath of 86 to 89 degrees. Should 
this treatment cause prickly-heat on the body, looking like measles or 
small-pox, and so forth, this should be regarded as a good sign, because in 
this way the morbid matter is removed from the body. To remove it 
thoroughly the patient should take some more bed-steam-baths, or exciting 
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bandages, as described in the article on Cancer, should be applied, in order 
to make him perspire moderately. A bath has to follow. 

BOILS. 

Treatment. — ^In all cases which have been caused by bad blood a 
^‘restorative cure’^ should be used (see the description below). Further 
put soothing or exciting bandages (as described in the article on Cancer) 
on the sick portions of the body, the wet linen being folded up in six to 
twelve layers and moistened with water of 72 to 100 degrees, according to 
the nature of the boil. This compress must be well covered with a woolen 
patch much larger than the boil; when the compress begins to get dry it 
is to be renewed. These compresses cool, dissolve the boil and suck out 
the morbid matter. It is further important to clean each boil thoroughly 
by washing and dipping out with lukewarm water. 

The Eestorative Cure. — This cure is not only good in the treatment of 
boils but should be applied generally in all chronical diseases, as the body 
needs to be first strengthened in general. This cure will always give good 
results whatever the special disease may be. A natural, not irritating diet 
is required: bread, vegetables, milk, anything made of milk and of eggs, 
oatmeal, fruits, now and then a soft-boiled egg is allowed. Meat should 
not be eaten in too large quantities ; strong coffee, all. alcoholic drinks, 
tobacco, spiced dishes, and so forth, are entirely forbidden. Drink mainly 
water, drink it often, especially before taking a walk, and before retiring 
at night a drink of water is to be recommended; lemonade, cocoa, malt- 
coffee are also allowed. The diet should be moderate; when the patient 
begins to feel better he should not stuff at once his stomach. The patient 
should enjoy the fresh air as much as possible and should take good care of 
the skin by daily washing or rubbing once or twice the whole body with 
water of 82 to 95 degrees ; the applications described in the article on the 
Kneipp Cure are also to be recommended. 

COKSUMPTION. 

Treatment. — The principal object to aim at is the production of a 
healthier and purer blood; this requires a simple, digestible, nourishing 
and not irritating diet and plenty of pure and fresh air. The patient 
should sleep at open windows and exercise the lungs by uniform and 
slow breathing in and out in good fresh air. The patient should not 
work as a tailor, seamstress or in an oflS.ce, in general not in such a pro- 
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fession or trade where he must sit continually. As long as the disease is 
still in the beginning period, light work in the garden, done cautiously, 
renders excellent service. In cases in which the disease has already made 
more progress the patient should begin with washing the upper part of 
the body with water of 86 degrees. When he has accustomed himself to 
these washings he should begin to wash also the lower part of the body; 
for this purpose he should use water of 73 to 77 degrees. Two points are 
to be kept in mind : first the patient must be comfortably warm while he 
is washed, and should afterward take care to dress himself quick and get 
warm by means of motions ; second, while the patient is washed he should 
sit still, the washing and later the drying should be done by an attendant 
Who has no attendant at his disposition should not do these washings at 
all. When the patient feels cool and uncomfortable, or when the weathei 
is cool and rainy the washings should not be performed. As long as the 
patient is strong enough he should take walks in pure and sunny air as 
much as possible. 

COID. 

Treatment. — ^Any disease which might arise from a cold is best pre- 
vented by a cure producing a strong perspiration so that the interrupted 
activity of the pores of the skin is restored. Take a bed-steam-bath (as 
described in the article on Chicken-pox) ; a rubbing of the whole body or 
a bath follows. See also the remarks in the articles on the Kneipp Cure 
and on Ague. 

IDIPHTHEBIA. 

Treatment. — The patient is to be separated from the healthy people. 
The windows of the room where he rests should be open. He should be 
covered with one or two woolen blankets which must be aired several times 
daily, if possible, in the sun. The floor of the room is to be cleaned daily. 
The following special treatment is very successful : A full bed-steam-bath 
(as described in the article on Chicken-pox), combined with a cool bandage 
around the neck, which is applied as follows : Put a towel into water of 54 
to 66 degrees, wring it out moderately and place it around the neck of the 
patient so that it reaches up to the ears. The upper half of the bandage 
is now covered with a woolen cloth. The duration of the bed-steam-bath is 
'45 minutes to an hour. Should the patient become uneasy the wrapping is 
to be removed earlier. Tf necessary this packing is to be repeated twice or 
three times during twenty-four hours. Afterward the body is to be washed 
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with water of 73 to 86 degrees. Further, the mouth is to be cleaned re- 
peatedly by gargling ; one-fifth of a lemon per glass of water. Only when 
the patient wants to eat give him buttermilk, apple-marmalade, fruits, oat- 
meal, and so forth. 

DYSPEPSIA. 

Treatment. — The patient should take only small quantities of easily 
digestible food. After any meal his body and mind should rest. Anything 
that is eaten should be well chewed. The best food is rice, fruits, stale 
rolls, and now and then a drink of water ; begin first with very small quan- 
tities of water, so that the stomach can warm it, and drink gradually more 
and more water. Rub daily the whole body with water or take a bath, also 
rub repeatedly the abdomen; the sitz-bath (described in the article on 
Cholera Morbus) is a very good remedy in all cases of indigestion and 
dyspepsia. 

CEOTO, 

Treatment. — ^As soon as the suspicious cough makes its appearance the 
patient gets a full wrapping or three-quarter wrapping (as described in the 
article on Chicken-pox) ; the linen cloth in which he is wrapped must con- 
tain much moisture ; the temperature of the water used is 82 degrees ; a 
hot-water bag, which is covered with a wet cloth, is placed at the feet ; the 
duration of the wrapping is one and one-half hours. After that a bath of 
91 degrees, while at the same time the neck is poured over with water of 
69 to 73 degrees. This treatment is repeated after five or six hours. 
Should the condition of the patient become worse the treatment is to be 
repeated at once. Besides this bandages around the abdomen every two 
hours with a water temperature of 82 degrees, the bandages aroimd the 
calves with water of 73 degrees, also every half hour soothing bandages 
around the neck with water of 73 degrees (as described in the article on 
Cancer) are to be recommended. Enjoy the fresh air by opening the win- 
dows, drink fresh water, avoid irritating food, and in case of constipation 
use the syringe to make the bowels move. 


EEIOir. 

Treatment. — Take often a ^^hand steam-bath^^ by holding the hand 
for some time over a pot filled with boiling water, the hand and pot being 
wrapped up in such z way that the steam cannot escape. After that. 
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bathe the hand in lukewarm water. During the night exciting bandages 
around the hand (as described in the article on Cancer), with separate 
compresses on the sick fingers, are to be applied. Every other day, and 
later every third or fourth day, let the patient take a bed steam-bath 
(as described in the article on Chicken-pox), also with separate compresses 
on the sick fingers. The sick fingers should be thoroughly kept clean 
and care should be taken to protect them from cold. 

SYPHmS. 

Treatment. — ^Before all other things the food for the patient should 
not be spicy, nor should he eat meat; further he should enjoy the fresh 
air as much as possible and should sleep at open windows. The patient 
should daily take a steam-bath of about fifteen to twenty minutes, after 
that he should be wrapped up, and should later take a bath of 88 degrees. 
Instead of that daily, a full steam-bath or a three-quarter steam-bath (as 
described in the article on Chicken-pox), with following bath of 86 to 88 
degrees can be applied. Bad cases have been cured by this treatment, 
combined with a strict diet, as mentioned above. Further, let the patient 
take, if possible, daily, two or throe sitz-baths at 73 degrees (as described 
in the article on Cholera Morbus), each bath for fifteen to twenty minutes. 
When the genitals are inflamed, separate compresses are to be applied. 
In case the scrotum is inflamed, a suspensory is necessary. Points which 
discharge matter must be covered with wet linen, and above that a woolen 
patch is placed. The moist compresses are to be renewed, when neces- 
sary, day and night. The sick portions of the body get a bath twice or 
three times a day and must be carefully washed and kept clean ; cleanli- 
ness is of the utmost importance. To strengthen the body, the rules 
of the restorative cure should be applied, as described in the article on 
Boils. 


OOTTT. 

Treatment. — ^Avoid any irritating food, the best is that the patient 
accustoms himself gradually to a vegetarian diet. B[e ought to drink 
plenty of fresh water; also the juice of lemons dissolved in water. He 
should enjoy the fresh air as much as possible and sleep at open windows. 
He should take care that the bowels move regularly every day; otherwise 
he should use the syringe. When a painful attack of gout occurs, sooth- 
ing bandages which contain much moisture (as described in the article on 
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Cancer) are placed around the aggrieved bones ; when the bandages have 
been removed, wash the skin lightly with bare hands, afterward massage, 
first in a soft manner and gradually in a more and more effective way, 
then again soothing bandages. When the pain is great, the bandages 
should be made rather moist, so that they may be left on the skin for a 
longer time in order not to trouble the patient too much. During the 
free pauses, the patient should be brought daily to perspiration by means 
of a bed steam-bath of one and one-half to two hours (as described in the 
article on Chicken-pox), afterward a bath in water of 88 degrees, or in- 
stead of the bath, the whole body is rubbed off with water of 73 degrees. 
During and after the bath massage of the painful portions of the body 
is to be recommended. Sun-baths have also been applied to good advan- 
tage against gout. 

Description of a Sun-Bath. — This bath has a very good influence in 
many diseases ; when the patient is nervous, it should, however, be applied 
only with much caution. One form of a sun-bath is as follows: On a 
warm summer day the patient is laid upon a mattress upon which the 
Bun shines, but at a place where there is no breeze or air, he is covered 
with a light cloth only and his head is protected by a parasol. He will 
soon begin to perspire ; he lies first on the back and then on the stomach. 
After he has perspired, he is sprinkled with lukewarm water on the 
hind part of the head, the shoulders, the breast, the back and the legs ; or 
the whole body is rubbed off with water. For some patients it may be 
of advantage to use cold instead of lukewarm water. 


JAUNDICE. 

Treatment. — Avoid any irritating food; the best is that the patient 
should live for some time on a strictly vegetarian diet, vegetables, fruits, 
bread ; no meat, fat or eggs. Much fresh air, the windows of the sleeping- 
room being kept open; daily two to four bandages around the abdomen, 
with water of 73 to 83 degrees (as described in the article on Worms), each 
bandage for about two or three hours. Further, the whole body should 
be rubbed off once or twice daily with water of 73 degrees, or instead of 
that a bath in water of 91 degrees. One may also apply for some time 
bed steam-baths (about three per week) with following bath of 91 degrees 
or rubbing off of the body with water of 73 degrees. In more serious 
cases the rules of the restorative cure (see the article on Boils) should be 
consideredc In case that gall-stones are present the patient must drink 
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plenty of water. Further, when there are symptoms of inflammations, 
compresses should be placed near the liver, the temperature of the water 
being 78 to 82 degrees. These compresses are to be replaced or removed 
according to the wishes of the patient. 


inrHFs. 

Treatment — When the swelling of the glands is due to bad blood the 
principle of the cure must be to help nature in bettering the blood. 
Just the glands are used by nature for purifying the blood and removing 
morbid matter. Therefore, the activity of the glands should be supported 
by steam-baths, baths in the tub, wrapping, washing, and so forth ; further 
the circulation of the blood should be regulated by suitable massage; 
finally the quality of the blood should bo bettered by good and healthy, 
but not irritating food, and by fresh air at day and night. 

For acute mumps the following rules of cure may be given: Daily a 
bed steam-bath (as described in the article on Chicken-pox), with separate 
compresses around the neck, for one hour or for an hour and a half, and 
besides extra compresses around the neck with water of 68 to 73 degrees, 
well covered with woolen clotL When they become hot so that the patient 
feels uncomfortable (about every thirty or forty-five minutes), they are 
to be replaced. Afterward the whple body is rubbed off with water of 
73 degrees. A vegetarian diet is to be recommended. 

EHEITMATISM. 

Treatment of Acute Rheumatism — Daily a bed steam-bath (as de- 
scribed in the article on Chicken-pox) for one hour or an hour and a half. 
Before this bed steam-bath massage first of the sound, then of the sick 
portions of the body with warm hands, moistened with fresh water. After 
the bed steam-bath the whole body is rubbed off with water of 66 degrees, 
with massage of the sick portions. The latter also receive often soothing 
bandages (as described in the article on Cancer) ; when they are removed 
cold rubbing and massage of the sick portions with bare hands. Take care 
that the bowels move regularly. Apply during the night a bandage around 
the abdomen (as described in the article on Worms). In case the inflam- 
mation and the pain are very great it is better not to use massage in the 
first time. 

Avoid irritating food, strictly vegetarian diet is to be most recom- 
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mended. Avoid all exciting drinks, sncli as coffee and alcoholic drinks. 
Breathe fresh air in the house and outside ; sleep at open windows. Drink 
often water and lemonade in large quantities. 

SCAEIET FEVEB. 

Treatment. — Separate the patient from the healthy people. Take care 
that the formation of the scurf on the skin goes on regidarly so that the 
body is supported by the treatment in removing the morbid matter. 
Bandages around the middle part of the body and around the legs with 
water of 73 degrees (as described in the article on Cancer). When the 
patient has a high fever, wrap up the body (as described in the article on 
Chicken-pox) and put a moist towel around the neck (as in the case of 
diphtheria) ; also a bath of 86 to 91 degrees. To support the body in 
removing the morbid matter, apply bed steam-baths with following luke- 
warm baths (as described in the article on Chicken-pox). Avoid irritating 
food, eat much fruit, drink much fresh water, take great care not to 
catch cold, especially during the time the scabs fall off ; but fresh air is to 
be brought continually to the room by opening the window. In case of 
constipation, apply the syringe to make the bowels move. Be careful for 
•ome time after the patient has recovered in order to prevent a relapse. 

SMAUrFOX. 

Treatment. — Separate the patient from the healthy people. Take 
care to have fresh air in the room where the patient lies. Greatest cleanli- 
ness, frequent change of the underwear, daily washing of the whole body. 
Avoid any irritating food. Drink often fresh water, also lemonades of 
fruit juices. Further three-quarter or full packing (as described in the 
article on Chicken-pox), the water used for this purpose has a temperature 
of 68 to 86 degrees. Further an extra compress around the middle part 
of the body. This packing is made up as follows : On a mattress is placed 
a large woolen cloth, above that a large linen cloth which had been put 
into water of 68 to 86 degrees, and had been well wrung out. These two 
cloths are for the three-quarter or full packing. On the large linen cloth, 
where the middle part of the body will lie, place a large towel which has 
been moistened in the same water and is used as extra compress. 

Put above this the patient. Wrap the towel around the middle part 
of his body, then the large moist linen cloth around his body, and wrap 
him finally up in the large woolen cloth. The duration of this packing is 
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one hour or an hour and a half or even more, in general as long as it 
is comfortable to the patient. Afterward a mild washing of the whole 
body or a bath of 86 to 91 degrees with a following shower-bath. After 
this the patient is dried and brought to bed, or he is not dried, but, wet 
as he is, he is covered by a dry linen cloth, brought to bed and well 
covered with the blankets. As soon as the fever has again increased, this 
treatment is to be repeated. To prevent as much as possible the forma^ 
tion of scabs in the face, put continually compresses of 66 to 73 degrees 
on head and face. 


WHoopnra-coTJGH. 

Qhreatmeni. — Separate the patient from the healthy people, as the 
whooping-cough is contagious. Daily one to two lukewarm (82 to 93 
degrees) three-quarter bed steam-baths (as described in the article on 
Chicken-pox), with an exciting bandage around the shoulders (as described 
in the article on Cancer), of a duration of one and a quarter to one and 
a half hours; afterward a bath of 88 to 91 degrees is given or the whole 
body is rubbed off with water of 73 degrees. During the night a bandage 
around the abdomen (as described in the article on Worms) is applied ; the 
water used for this purpose has a temperature of 82 degrees ; the bandage 
must be very well covered with a woolen cloth. It is also to be recom- 
mended to take a small drink of moderately cold water after every attack 
of cough. Fresh air day and night; the windows of the sleeping-room 
should be open. Vegetarian diet, in which all irritating food is avoided. 
Let the patient eat fruits and slimy food, such as water gruel, barley-water, 
and so forth; further, let him drink lemonades of fruit juices. Meat 
should be avoided. Change of air, or the removal of the sick child from 
the town where there is an epidemic of whooping-cough, is also to be 
recommended. 


IOC 
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PART IX. 

ELECTRICITY IN MEDICINE. 

Application. — At first electricity was thought to he useful for only 
that class of diseases due to the nerves and it was generally applied by 
means of the galvanic battery, which was made in various forms for home 
use. But the treatment has grown to embrace a variety of diseases. 

[Dyspepsia. — Electricity is found to be an excellent treatment for dys- 
pepsia on account of the relief it affords to both the physical and mental 
conditions that accompany the disease. It gives tone to the appetite, cures 
sleeplessness, removes distress after eating, strengthening the powers of 
digestion and drives away despondency and gloom. 

Fits, Epilepsy, Falling Sickness. — These diseases being nervous in char- 
acter yield satisfactorily to the electric treatment. Any nervous disease 
is more readily reached by electricity than by other remedies and some 
^remarkable cures have been placed to its credit. 

Anemia. — This means want of blood and the patient becomes pale 
and weak. The disease is a general condition, and as a cure electricity is 
found efficacious. It stimulates the same as oxygen, produces more red 
corpuscles 'in the blood, imparts increased vital energy to the blood cur- 
rents and does away with languidness and depression. 

Consumption. — ^When this disease is traceable to catarrhal inflamma- 
tions, faulty secretions and impaired nutrition, electricity is found bene- 
ficial as a purifier of the blood, a quickener of circulation and a preventive 
of the tuberculous deposits in the lungs. It is even claimed that by its 
Stimulating effects on nutritive functions it builds up that part of the 
system which has gone to decay. 

Catarrh. — Those skilled in electric-healing claim that electricity is 
almost a specific for the cure of this disease and they have placed many 
cures to its credit. The grip and hay-fever, being catarrhal in their nature, 
are also treated effectively by electricity. 

Eervous Debility — This is produced by a constant drain upon the 
nervous forces and fluids of the system. Its symptoms are loss of mem- 
ory, dimness of sight, constipation, gloominess, impoverished blood, and 
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SO forth. The modern electro-therapeutic treatment is applied with great 
success in this distressing disease and many permanent cures are claimed. 

IfeTiralgia. — This painful nervous disease yields to but few treatments, 
but it is claimed that the electric treatment can be relied on in all cases, 
acute or chronic, to give almost instant relief and effect a cura 

Sciatica. — This is only another form of neuralgia and is also amen- 
able to treatment by electricity. 

Bheumatism. — In modern electro-therapeutics it is found that rheu- 
matism yields readily to the electric treatment, the claim being that the 
disease is duo to a storing of waste material in the body which can only be 
removed through the circulation, a process which electricity effects when 
skilfully applied. 

Diabetes. — In this terrible and baffling disease the electrical treatment 
has been found efficacious, not only arresting the disease but producing 
cures. The claim is that it stimulates the system and so fortifies nature 
that the disease is finally overcome. 

Kidney Diseases. — In diseases of the urinary tract producing weak- 
ness of the organs, extreme nervousness, milky or cloudy urine, pain in the 
back, frequent, scanty or painful urination, the electric treatment is found 
to have a powerful tonic effect on the organs, enabling them to reassert 
their functions and in the end eradicate disease. 

Paralysis or Palsy. — This disease, due to an overworked or debilitated 
nervous system, is amenable to the electric treatment, and it has been 
found that such treatment is about the most effective that can be used. 

Conclusions. — ^It will be seen that while many of the diseases curable 
by electricity are outside of the strictly nervous class, yet all are more or 
less associated with that class, so that after all, the merits of the electric 
treatment may be said to rest largely on its stimulus to and power over the 
nervous system. 

THE X-RAY 

An astounding electrical revelation came during the last years of 
the nineteenth century through the discovery of the X, or unknown, or 
Eoentgen, rays. In 1894 Hertz showed that the cathode rays of the 
Geissler tubes would penetrate thin sheets of metal placed within the 
tubes. Subsequently Paul Lenard showed that the cathodic ray could be 
investigated as well outside of the tube as within it, and secured some 
photographic effects. Professor Roentgen took up the subject, and, in 
1896, fairly set the scientific world aflame with the announcement that 
the cathodic, or X, ray would not only penetrate solid substances, but 
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deposit solid substances within or behind those other substances. He 
invented a photographic instrument to take advantage of his discovery, 
and by means of it, electricity was turned to the accoimt of photography, 
pictures being possible of the interior of the human body, and of any 
foreign substance therein. 

The discovery and application of the X-ray has proved of immense 
value to medicine and surgery. By its means the physician is enabled to 
carry on far-reaching diagnoses, and to ascertain with certainty the whole 
internal structure of the human body. Fractures, dislocations, deformities 
and diseases of the bones may be located, and their character and treatment 
decided upon. In dentistry the teeth may be photographed by means of 
the X-ray, even before they come to the surface, and broken fangs and 
hidden fillings may be located. Foreign objects in the body, as bullets, 
needles, calculi in the bladder, etc., may be located, and the surgery for 
their safe removal greatly simplified. The beating of the heart, move- 
ment of the ribs in respiration, and outline of the liver and other organs 
may be exhibited to the eye. It has even been suggested that the X-ray 
may become an agency for destroying the bacilli which produces disease 
in the human body. Verily the X-ray opens the field for the grandest of 
electrical possibilitiei. 
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PAEir X. 

MENTAL HEALING 


Ko medical work is complete that deals only with drugs. Many 
theories of healing deal with the mind alone. The mind, which tells us 
of all our sufferings, is the path along which relief and recovery often 
travel. 

Mesmerism. — This is a peculiar nervous condition in which the body 
and mind of an individual are supposed to be influenced by a mysterious 
force emanating from another person. 

Hypnotism. — This is a condition artificially produced in which the 
person is apparently asleep and yet acts in obedience to the will of the 
operator as regards both motion and sensation. 

Mind Cure. — This is the cure of disease by means of the mind alone. 

Christian Science. — This teaches that those who really follow Jesus 
should follow Him in healing, which can be done through the mind. 

Telepathy. — This is a power of mental vision or of mental hearing, 
or of a mental production of other sensations, by which the individual 
becomes aware of events happening in another part of the world from 
where he is^ or can tell of the existence of objects which could not affect 
at- any time any of his bodily senses. 

HISTORY or MEHTAL HEAIIHG. 

It is natural that the apparent power of influencing the bodies and 
minds of others should attract much attention and be eagerly sought after 
for purposes of gain, or from love of the wonderful and supernatural, or 
for the cure of diseases. So, while many have studied mental healing in 
a scientific spirit, more have done so as quacks and charlatans for the mere 
purpose of making money. 

Modem Study of Mental^Healing. — ^Recently, however, physicians and 
other scientists have set about investigating the subject and giving it 
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much study and attention. The result has been that animal magnetism, 
as this power is sometimes called, has been put on a level with other 
sciences and has helped in relieving the sufferings of humanity. 

Ancient Mental Healing. — In all ages there have been certain persons 
who could cure disease by a touch of the hand and who could communicate 
a healing virtue to the sufferer. Among the Chaldeans, the Babylonians, 
the Persians, the Hindus, the Egyptians, the Greeks and the Romans 
many of the priests effected cures or threw people into deep sleeps in the 
shades of the temples. During these sleeps the sleeper sometimes had 
prophetic dreams. Ofttimes they could produce effects like those now re- 
ferred to animal magnetism. 

Supernatural Influence. — Such influences were held to be super- 
natural, and they added greatly to the power of the priests. In the middle 
of the seventeenth century there appeared in England several persons who 
said they had the power of curing diseases by a stroke of the hand. 

King’s Evil Cure. — Valentine Greatrakes, in the County of Water- 
ford, Ireland, attracted great attention by his power of curing the king’s 
evil or scrofula. Thousands of sufferers crowded to him from all parts 
of the kingdom. About the middle of the eighteenth century John Joseph 
Gassner, a Roman Catholic priest in Swabia, claimed that the majority 
of diseases arose from demoniacal possession, and could only be cured by 
exorcism. He believed his power to be altogether supernatural and con- 
nected with religion. 


MESMEEISM. 

The Hame. — ^Mesmerism was named in honor of one of its early 
investigators. Eriedrich Anton Mesmer was born at Weil, on the Rhine, 
on May 23, 1733. He studied medicine at Vienna, took his degree and 
commenced to practice. 

Mesmer’s Belief. — ^He was always very much interested in astrology, 
and he believed that the stars exerted an influence on beings living on the 
earth. At first he thought this supposed force was the same as elec- 
tricity. Afterward he believed it to be identical with magnetism. Prom 
this he deduced the theory that stroking diseased bodies with magnets 
might bring about a cure. He published his first book in 17G6. Ten 
years later, while in Switzerland, with Gassner, he observed that the priest 
effected cures by manipulation alone, without the use of magnets. 

Cure by Touch. — This led Mesmer to discard the magnets and to tiy 
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to cure without them. He found he could relieve suffering by the mere 
touch of his fingers. He therefore supposed that some kind of occult force 
resided in himself by which he could influence others. He held that this 
force permeated the universe and more especially effected the nervous 
systems of men. 

Uarvelous Cures. — 1778 he moved to Paris, and in a short time 
the whole city was thrown into a state of great excitement by the mar- 
velous effects of mesmerism. Mesmer made many converts. 

Paris Inflamed. — ^^lany controversies arose, however. The whole 
medical faculty of Paris rose in indignation and stigmatized him as a 
charlatan. But still the people crowded to him. He was offered 20,000 
francs by the Prench Government for the disclosure of his secret, but he 
deliberately refused the offer. He received private rewards of large sums 
of money. 

Mesmer’a Office. — ^Everything about his office was enveloped in mys- 
tery. His consulting apartments were dimly lighted and hung with mir- 
rors. All was quiet and still, save for the soft strains of music that occa- 
sionally were heard. All sorts of odors were wafted through the room. 

Mesmeric Methods. — The patients sat around a kind of vat, in which 
various chemical ingredients were concocted or simmered over a fire. 
Holding each other’s hands, or joined by cords, the patients sat in ex- 
pectancy. Then Ifesmer, clothed in the dress of a magician, glided 
amongst them, affecting one by a touch, another by a look, while ho made 
passes with his hand at a third. The effects of this differed greatly, but 
all were benefited, Nervous ladies became hysterical or fainted. Some 
men were seized with convulsions and palpitation of the heart. 

Franklin’s Investigation. — The Ercnch Government appointed a com- 
mission of physicians and members of the Academy of Sciences to in- 
vestigate these phenomena. Benjamin Eranklin, the great American 
philosopher, diplomat and scientist, was a member of this commission. 
Eranklin and his fellow commissioners drew up an elaborate report. They 
admitted many of the facts, but they contested Mesmer’s theory that there 
was an agent called animal magnetism. They believed the effects were 
due to physiological causes. 

Mesmer’s Pate. — ^While Mesmer himself was honest in his belief, he 
had many imitators who brought the science into disrepute. They were 
a lot of impostors who fooled the people for the sake of gain. Even Mes- 
mer himself was denounced as an impostor and a fraud. He finally had 
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to leave Paris, and died at Meersburg in Switzerland, on the 5tb of March, 

1815. 

The New School of Mesmerism. — ^Mesmer left many disciples who 
investigated the subject in a scientific spirit. Chief among these was the 
Marquis de Puysegur. This' nobleman revolutionized the art of mesmer- 
isnu He showed that many of the phenomena might be produced by 
gentle manipulation, causing sleep, and without the mysterious surround- 
ings that Mesmer, himself, employed. 

Spread of Mesmerism — Since that time mesmerism has been studied 
by many. Each year more and more is known of it and greater use made 
of this knowledge. The power of mesmerism is no longer confined to 
Prance and Switzerland, nor is it exercised only by Mesmer^s fol- 
lowers. There is scarcely a town in this country that does not contain 
at least one inhabitant who can heal by the stroke of the hand. Pew, 
indeed, are those who have not seen or heard of one possessing this 
peculiar power. 

The Mesmeric Power. — All who exercise this influence do not have 
power in the same degree. Some, of course, are noted for their mag- 
netism and travel from city to city curing hundreds by their touch. Many, 
however, are not known outside their native village, where their gentle 
stroking is eagerly sought for by those suffering from terrific headaches, 
which nothing else can relieve. Hot a few possess this power in a small 
measure without recognizing it as mesmerism. Many a throbbing, fevered 
brow has been soothed by a gentle mother’s hand. How often has the 
touch of magnetic fingers done more than all the medicines the doctor has 
ordered. 

Mesmerism in the Household. — Those who find that they possess this 
soothing property of animal magnetism, in ever so slight a degree, should 
endeavor to cultivate and increase that power by proper exercise. When 
one discovers that a light touch of the hand will cause an electric thrill 
which seems to drive away pain and suffering, that person must try again 
and again and find what strokings will bring about the best results. 

Electricity in the System. — Some are bom with more electricity in 
their system than is possessed by the average mortal This can be seen 
by combing one’s hair in the dark, when bright sparks will fly. Often 
rubbing the ends of the fingers together will bring a spark large enough 
to light a gas burner. If this electricity or magnetism is developed in the 
proper channels it will make its possessor one of the most sought after of 
mortals. 
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Hesmerism In Disease, — There are many diseases that medicines can- 
not cure. Some to whom medicines give no relief can be cured by the 
current from the electric battery. But many sufferers are turned away 
with the terrible verdict that nothing can be done for them. In not a few 
of these cases animal magnetism or mesmerism has effected a cure, 

Uesmerio Cure of Headache. — In those cases of sick headache where 
drugs have only increased the agony, a few light touches of a magnetic 
hand have caused the pain to disappear, and sweet, refreshing sleep to 
take its place. 

HYPNOTISM. 

Name and Principle. — ^In the year 1841, a surgeon in Manchester, 
England, James Braid, began the study of what he called the pretensions 
of animal magnetism or mesmerism. lie started without believing in it 
at all, calling himself ^^a complete skeptic’^ regarding all its phenomena. 
While investigating this subject he discovered that by a fixed and ab* 
stracted attention of the mind and sight on one object he could artificially 
produce a peculiar condition of the nervous system. To this condition he 
gave the name of neuro-hypnotism or nerve sleep ; from the Greek vevpov 
nerve and ^vog sleep. Later the part neuro was dropped and the term 
hypnotism came into general use. 

Hypnotism Explained — At a meeting of the British Association in 
Manchester, on June 29, 1842, he read an essay on the cure of disease by 
hypnotism. In the following year his book came out, in which he reported 
a great number of cases in which he had successfully applied hypnotism 
in the relief and cure of disease. 

Hypnotism a Science. — Since Braid started his investigation scien- 
tists in every country- have studied the subject until now hypnotism is 
considered one of the national sciences. 

Generally Taught. — In every college of the land hypnotism is taught 
and in every large city that art is practiced. It is not astonishing that this 
subject has caused such study among the scientists and has excited sucK 
wonder among all who have witnessed its workings. 

Phenomena. — To think that by holding up a bright object or by 
waving a hand one person can put another so completely in his power 
that the victim not only acts but even thinks as the operator desires. If 
the operator tells his patient to walk across the room the patient shrieks 
in terror at what he believes is a wild beast. 
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HOW HYPNOTISM IS PEODUCm 

Manner of Hypnotizing. — The usual method of inducing the hypnotic 
state is to cause the person operated on to stare fixedly at a bright object, 
such as a glittering piece of glass, or a polished watch charm, or the 
shining steel of a penknife. This object is held at from eight to fifteen 
inches from the eyes in such a position above the forehead as will strain 
the eyes and eyelids. 

Effect on Eyes— The operator may stand in front of, to one side of or 
behind the patient. As the patient strains to see an object so near it will 
be noticed that the pupils, the little round dots in the middle of everyone^s 
eyes, are at first very small. You can see this whenever a person tries to 
look at a near object. 

Enlargement of Pupils. — In a short time, however, the pupils will 
begin to grow larger. It is then that the operator makes a few passes over 
the face without touching it. The eyelids then close. Or the operator may 
gently close them with the tips of the fingers, at the same time very 
gently stroking the cheeks. Often a twitching of the eyelids may be 
observed when they are closed. The eyes may afterward become widely 
opened. 

The Hypnotic State. — The patient is now in a sleep-like condition. 
The limbs often remain in almost any position in which the operator may 
place them. At the same time the patient may now be caused to make 
movements in obedience to the commands of the operator. He must also 
act according to the ideas suggested to him. 

Hypnotic Illusions. — Thus, he may eat a raw potato with relish, appar- 
ently under the impression that it is an apple. He may make wry faces on 
drinking a glass of water when told that what he is taking is castor oil. 
He may ride on a chair or stool as in a horse race. He may fight with 
imaginary enemies or show tolerance of affection to imaginary friends. 
In short, all kinds of actions, even of a ridiculous and degrading character, 
may be done by the patient at the command of the operator. 

Effects on Muscles. — Another class of phenomena consists in the pro- 
duction of stiffness or rigidity of certain muscles or groups of muscles, or 
even of the whole body. For example, on stroking the forearm it may be 
rigid while bent or stretched out. The knee may be strongly bent with the 
muscles stiff, hard and immovable. The muscles of the trunk may become 
as rigid as to allow the body to rest like a log with the head and heels on 
two chairs. In this position it is so stiff and rigid that it can bear the 
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weight of the operator sitting upon it. The patient may be made to hear 
sounds that don^t exist and to see colors and feel various sensations which 
exist only in the patient’s mind. 

Waking Up. — The patient may remain in this condition for an hour 
or more. He may then be roused by holding him for a few minutes and 
blowing gently into the eyes ; sprinkling water, making upward passes or 
simply saying ^^wake up” are other methods employed for awakening. 

After the State. — UsuaHy the patient has a vague recollection, like 
that of a disturbed dream. Sometimes, however, the patient distinctly re- 
members all that has happened and even feels ashamed at having been 
compelled to do ridiculous actions. 

Who May Be Hypnotized. — Certain persons are more readily hypno- 
tized than others. It has also been observed that, once the condition has 
been successfully brought about, it can be more easily induced a second 
time, a third time more easily than a second, and so on. Finally the pa- 
tient may be so under the will of the operator that a fixed look, or a wave 
of the hand, may throw him at once into the condition. M. Liegeois has 
hypnotized some of his subjects by telephone. Children under three or 
four, on the other hand, and insane persons, especially idiots, are unusually 
hard to hypnotize. 

THE SYMPTOMS OF THE TRANCE. 

Loss of Memory. — In the earlier stages of hypnotism the patient re- 
members what has happened, but with successive sittings he sinks into a 
deeper condition, which is commonly followed by complete loss of memory. 
On waking he can recall nothing at all. 

Return of Memory. — But just as we may be reminded of a dream by 
meeting persons or objects that figured therein, so on being prompted the 
hypnotic subject will often remember what happened in his trance. One 
can often make them remember by merely telling them during the trance 
that they shall remember. 

Suggestibility. — The patient believes everything his hypnotizer tells 
him and does everything the latter commands. The patient may do things 
over which the will has normally no control. He will redden, turn pale, 
sneeze, become hot or cold, and so forth. 

Effects on Motion. — Tell the patient that he cannot open his eyes or 
mouth, cannot unclasp his hands or lower his raised arm, and he will be 
immediately powerless to do so. Say his arm is paralyzed and it will fall 
limp at his side. 
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Hallucinations and Delusions. — You can make your subject think he is 
freezing or burning, itching or covered with dirt, or wet. He can be made 
to drink a cup of vinegar for a glass of champagne and may become drunk 
in consequence. A chair will be a lion, a broomstick a beautiful woman. 
The subject can be made to believe that his personality is changed into that 
of a baby, of a street boy or of Napoleon. He may even be transformed 
into a beast or an inanimate thing like a chair or a carpet. 

Sensation Abolished. — ^Legs and breasts may be amputated, children 
born, teeth extracted and the most dangerous operations undergone without 
the patient feeling any pain. In the same way neuralgias, toothaches and 
headaches may be cured. In one case the sensation of hunger was abol- 
ished and the patient took no nourishment for fourteen days. A subject 
may be made blind to a certain person, and to everything pertaining to 
him. What he says is not heard and his contact is not felt. 

Acuteness of the Senses. — The sense of touch is so delicate that a 
subject after simply poising on her finger tips a blank card drawn from a 
pack of similar ones can pick it out from the pack by its weight. A coin 
from the operator’s pocket has been repeatedly picked out by the subject 
from a heap of twenty others by its greater weight. A subject may bo 
made to hear a watch tick or his operator speak in a distant room. 

Changes in the Tissues — In certain subjects a congestion, a burn, a 
blister, a pimple or a bleeding from the nose or skin may bo caused by a 
mere suggestion. 

After-Hypnotic Suggestions. — These are given to the patient during 
the trance to take effect after waking. They succeed with a certain num- 
ber of patients, even though the act is to be performed months or even a 
year after the command is given. In this way one can make the patient 
feel a pain or be paralyzed, or be hungry or thirsty, or do something ridic- 
ulous after coming out of his trance. In these cases he forgets that the 
suggestion was given him in a previous trance. He thinks he is acting of 
his own free will. 


HIND-CDBE. 


The Mind and Disease. — It is well known that the mind has a great in- 
fluence on matter. Physical changes have been wrought by mental states. 
Diseases have been caused and have been cured by the influence of the 
mind. Many instances can be quoted illustrating this fact. Persons have 
been shot dead with blank cartridges. An Edinburgh criminal died from 
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« supposed loss of blood when it was only warm water that was made to 
trickle over his arm after it was badly pricked by the surgeons. 

A Case in Point. — Dr. Moore mentions the case of a lady who died 
with every symptom of hydrophobia under the mistaken notion that she 
had been bitten by a rabid dog when it was demonstrable that the animal 
had only tom her dress. 

Another Illustration. — One of the most instructive and satisfactory 
experiments on record showing the influence of the mind in the generation 
of fatal diseases is that tried upon four Kussian criminals who had been 
condemned to death for political offenses. The cholera was raging at the 
time in Russia, and the criminals, while ignorant of the fact, were made to 
occupy beds on which patients had recently died with the disease. Al- 
though thus exposed to the contagion not one of them exhibit the least 
symptom of the malady. 

The Second Experiment. — After this they were told that they must sleep 
on beds that had been occupied by persons who had been sick with the 
cholera. But in fact the beds were entirely new and had never been used 
by anyone. Their fear proved to be a more powerful influence than 
the contagion, for three out of the four took the disease in its most fatal 
form and died in four hours after the attack. 

Effect of Faith. — The influence of faith in the cure of disease is well 
illustrated by a fact mentioned in Paris’s Life of Sir Humphrey Davy. 
In the early period of his scientific career, Davy was assisting Dr. Beddoes 
in his experiments on the inhalation of nitrous oxide. Dr. Beddoes, think- 
ing the oxide must be a specific for paralysis, a patient was selected for 
trial and placed under the care of Sir Humphrey. Before administering 
the gas, wishing to ascertain the temperature of the palsied man’s blood, a 
small thermometer was inserted under his tongue. The paralytic, wholly 
ignorant of the process to which he was to be subjected, but deeply im- 
pressed by Dr. Beddoes with the certainty of its success, no sooner felt the 
thermometer between his teeth than he concluded that the talismanic in- 
fluence was at work, and in a burst of enthusiasm declared he felt its 
healing power through his whole body. 

Carrying on the Experiment. — Here was an opportunity to test tne in- 
fluence of the mind in the cure of palsy that was not to be lost. The gas 
was not used, but on the following day the thermometer was again em- 
ployed with equally marked effects, and at the end of two weeks the 
patient was discharged cured, no remedy of any kind having ever been 
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used except the thermometer. His faith made him whole, not by accident, 
nor hj a miracle, but by an invariable law of our being. 

The Power of Faith. — Faith is a spiritual force that has accomplished 
wonders. It is an actual psychological or spiritual force. To believe that 
we can do a thing, especially if that faith is the result of an understanding 
of nature’s laws, empowers us to do it. To believe that we are well, or that 
we are becoming so, excites a spiritual force within us, that goes far to- 
ward making us so. 

Faith in Eemedies. — ^If we firmly believe that a certain remedy will 
cure us of a diseased condition, though it has no chemical adaptation to the 
removal of the disorder, we shall be benefited by it. Disease has often 
been cured by faith alone in the patients. 

The Bible Instance. — The familiar case of the woman mentioned in the 
Gospel history, who had suffered for twelve years from a dangerous 
uterine hemorrhage, baffling the skill of various physicians, is known to all. 

Keqnisites in Mind-Cure. — There are two things in a patient necessary 
to the mind-cure. One is a desire to get well. The other is a faith in the 
efficiency of the remedial agency. 

How Mind-Cure Acts. — Through the grand system of syiupathetic 
nerves each organ in the body is connected with every other, and the whole 
with the mind. There is no part or function which cannot be affected 
just as certainly, though perhaps not so sensibly, by the will-force, as the 
muscles of the arm. 

The Nerve Conductor. — The pneumo-gastric nerve, according to Evans, 
which is distributed to all the organs within the cavity of the trunk, is the 
appointed conductor through which the mental force is communicated to 
jlhem and influences their action. We have only to concentrate the mind’s 
force upon any of the internal organs, as the stomach, liver or intestinal 
canal, and through the pneumo-gastric nerve its workings will be influ- 
enced. 

Mind-Cure in Indigestion — If the stomach has become exhausted of its 
nerve force so that it fails to do its work and the food in it is a motionless 
and fermenting mass, according to Evans, it can be made to obey the com- 
mand of the sovereign mind. Concentrating the mind upon it, bringing 
bur spiritual force to a focus, we may calmly and powerfully will it to pro- 
ceed to business and attend to its proper work, ai^d it will obey us as readily 
and as promptly as a good servant yields to the order of his employer. 
The same effect may be produced upon the action of the intesHnal canal. 

Mind-Cure for Cold Extremities — ^Mental-curists claim that if the 
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blood and vital heat do not circulate through the extremities, whicJi feel 
a deadly coldness, it is because the spiritual life does not permeate the 
tissues. We may send the spiritual principle there, by the will force, to 
distribute to the negative parts their share of the vital flame. 

Every Han His Own Physician. — A little practice, according to Evan, 
will render the mind-cure easy and natural, and we can become our own 
physician and healer without the use of actual medicine. 

TELEPATHY. 

Hind-Sighi . — 'W'e know that the somnambulist or sleep walker, in the 
darkness of the night, with his eyes closed, can climb dizzy heights and 
walk along dangerous precipices with ease and apparent safety. This power 
thus exhibited, ‘according to Prof. Barnes, is evidence that there is a 
medium adapted to the sight of the mind which enables it to see things 
beyond the sense of ordinary sight. Many instances have occurred where 
persons in a natural state have discovered that they possess the power to 
divine the thoughts of others. 

Division of Telepathy. — Telepathy or clairvoyance may be considered 
under two heads, namely, sympathetic and independent. 

Sympathetic Telepathy. — A sympathetic clairvoyant takes on the feel- 
ings of the one with whom he is in sympathy. He very often feels, sees, 
hears, tastes and smells that which the other party does. 

Telepathy in Disease. — ^He is sometimes able to locate pain and dis- 
ease immediately through this wonderful faculty, Barnes gives the fol- 
lowing examples of sympathetic telepathy: ‘‘I blindfolded a gentleman, 
placed my hands in contact with his, while the third party pricked me at 
various points with a sharp instrument. The subject would feel the pain 
immediately at the point upon his own body corresponding to the exact 
location where the instrument was being used upon me. . . 

know a dentist in Western Hew York who is so sympathetic that 
he suffers whenever his wife does. He has the same feelings and never 
improves until she begins to recover. A pupil of mine, a contractor, who 
is exceptionally strong, told me that the above condition existed between 
himself and wife, and that the distance made no difference, as he was 
hundreds and sometimes thousands of miles away from home.’^ 

Xndependent Telepathy. — Independent clairvoyants are able to get 
information independently of any sympathetic relation, apparently. They 
are able to separate the soul from the bddy, as it were, and to travel to 
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foreign countries. Time and distance seem to cut no figure wxtk them. 
Prof. Barnes recites many startling instances of this kind of telepathy. 

Practical Application of Telepathy. — The usefulness of telepathy lies 
in the knowledge of its practical application. Understood and applied, it 
is a most valuable and valued instrument in the hands of the learned 
physician or in any of the walks of life. 

CHEISTIAK SClEirCE. 

Hortal and Divine Mind. — In Christian Science a great distinction is 
drawn between mortal mind and the Divine mind. Mortal mind is part of 
our material being, it belongs to matter, and it gives us our feelings of 
pain, sickness, error and sin. The Divine mind is spiritual. It is part of 
that Divine Spirit that fills the universe. It is God. Inasmuch as the 
Divine mind is God and fills the universe, it is good and truth. There can 
be no sin or sickness in divinity. 

Kature of Sickness. — Sickness is merely a false impression conveyed 
by erring mortal mind. The way to cure both sin and sickness is by sub- 
stituting the Divine mind for mortal mind. This can be accomplished by 
a proper realization of the Scriptures in their true meaning, according to 
Christian Science, until the seeker after truth separates the material from 
the spiritual, and thereafter is ruled by the Divine mind. 

Principles of Christian Science. — The fundamental propositions of 
Christian Science as laid down by Mrs. Eddy in book “Science and 
Health,” are summarized in the four following, to me, self-evident propo- 
sitions. Even if read backward, these propositions will be found to agree 
in statement and proof: 

1. God is all. 

2. God is good. Good is mind. 

3. God, Spirit, being all, nothing is matter. 

4- Life, God, omnipotent good, deny death, evil, sin, disease. 

Disease, sin, evil, death, deny good, omnipotent God, life. 

The evidence of the physical senses often reverses the real science of 
being and so creates a reign of discord, assigning seeming power to sin, 
sickness and death ; but the great facts of life, rightly understood, defeat 
this trend of errors^ contradict their false witnesses and reveal the King- 
dom of Heaven, the actual reign of harmony on earth. The material 
senses’ reversal of the science of soul was practically exposed by the 
demonstrations of Jesus nineteen hundred years ago, yet this so-called 
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sense still makes mortal mind tributary to mortal body, and ordains cer- 
tain sections of matter, such as brain and nerves, as the seats of pain and 
pleasure, whence matter reports to this mind its status of happiness or 
misery, 

Bevelation of Christian Science. — The revelation of Christian Science 
consists of two parts : 

1. The rediscovery of the Divine science of mind-healing, through a 
spiritual sense of the Scriptures and through the teachings of the Com- 
forter, as promised by the Master. 

2. The proof, by present demonstration, that the so-called miracles 
of Jesus did not specially belong to a dispensation now ended, but that 
they illustrate an ever-operative Divine principle 

Prayer and Healing. — ^^The prayer of faith shall save the sick,’^ says 
the Scripture. JVhat is this healing prayer? A mere request that God 
will heal the sick has no power to gain more of the Divine presence than 
is always at hand. The only beneficial effect of such prayer for the sick 
is on the human mind, making it all more powerful on the body through 
a blind faith in God. 

Bight Prayer. — order to pray aright we must enter into the closet 
and shut the door. We must close the lips and silence the material senses. 
In the quiet sanctuary of earnest longings we must deny sin and plead 
God^s allness. We must resolve to take up the cross and go forth with 
honest hearts to work and watch for wisdom, truth and love. We must 
‘^pray without ceasing.’^ Such prayer is answered, inasmuch as we put 
our desires into practice. The Master ^s injunction is that we pray in 
secret and let our lives attest our sincerity. 

Method of Treatment. — Mrs. Eddy advises the following mode of 
treatment : 

^^Always begin your treatment by allaying the fear of patients. 
Silently reassure the patient as to his exemption from disease and danger. 
Watch the result of this simple rule of Christian Science and you will find 
that it alleviates the symptoms of every disease. If you succeed in wholly 
removing the fear your patient is healed.” 

Winning the Battle. — The great fact that God wisely governs all, 
never punishing aught but sin, is your standpoint, whence to advance and 
destroy the human fear of sickness. Plead the cause for science and in 
truth, mentally and silently. You may vary the argument to meet the 
peculiar or general symptoms of the case you treat; but be thoroughly 
persuaded in your own mind and you will finally be the winner. 
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HUMAN SCIENCE 


THBENOLOGY, PHYSIOGNOMY AND PAIMISTHY. 

any science, art or work has for its beginning, its object and its 
and the improvement of humanity and the ad<rancement of the race, then 
that work, art or science deserves the encouragement and recognition 
that is its due.^^ — Cheira. There is more in this science than may at first 
sight appear. 

Phrenology. — ^We know that certain bumps upon the head indicate 
certain characteristics of human nature. 

Physiognomy. — The color of the hair and eyes, the form of the mouth, 
of the chin and nose, the shape of the ears, afiord certain and. infallible 
indications of temperament. 

Palmistry. — The shape of the hand and fingers relates to the heredi* 
tary influence of character and disposition ; the lines and markings of the 
palm to the event of past, present and future. 

OBIHGT OF HXTMAir SCIENGE. 

^TB[now thyself^' was the grand motto of the ancients. 

It is still the watchword of a modern and progressive world. 

By the knowledge of self we may master self, and by the improve* 
ment of self we may also improve mankind. 

He&tality. — ^Mentality is the ultimate aim and goal of men and of 
all things on earth. Mental science, therefore, constitutes the embodied 
summary of all science. 

Uses of the Soienoe. — ^It is the purpose of this article to give the latest 
results of the researches of scientists in the subjects of phrenology, 
physiognomy and palmistry. Only by the study of these great subjects 
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of Will. They are sincere and true in promise, staunch in friendship, 
strong in principle and honest in business. 

The Spatulate Hand. — The spatulate hand is so-called not only be- 
cause the tip of each finger resembles the spatula that chemists use in 
mortars, but also because the palm, instead of having the squareness of the 
preceding type, is unusually broad either at the wrist or at the base of the 
fingers. When the greater breadth of formation is at the wrist the palm 
of the hand becomes pointed toward the fingers. When, on the contrary, 
the greatest breadth is found at the base of the fingers the shape of the 
hand slopes back toward the wrist. 

Significance. — ^When hard and firm the spatulate hand indicates a 
nature restless and excitable but full of energy of purpose and enthusiasm. 
When soft and fiabby it denotes the restless but irritable spirit. Such a 
person works in fits and starts but cannot stick to anything long. The 
peculiar attribute that the spatulate hand has is its intense love of action, 
energy and independence. 

As a rule it is a large hand with fairly long, well-developed fingers. 
The most striking characteristic of all is the singular independence of 
spirit that characterizes individuals possessing such a development. 

No matter in what grade or position in life these spatulate hands 
find themselves they always in some form strike out for themselves and 
assert their right to possess a marked individuality of their own. It is 
from this hand that we get not only our great discoverers and engineers, 
but also the whole army of men and women we are pleased to call cranks, 
simply because they will not follow the rut made by the centuries of 
sheep that have gone before them. They will break all rules of precedent, 
not by any means for the sake of eccentricity, but simply because they 
have an original way of looking at things, and their sense of independence 
inclines them to resent suiting their brain to other people’s ideas. 

The Philosophic Hand. — This shape of hand is generally long and 
angular with bony fingers, developed joints and long nails. People with 
such a type are, as a rule, students, but of peculiar subjects. They study 
mankind. They like to be distinct from other people and they will go 
through all kinds of privation to attain this end. Such people love mys- 
tery in all things. In character they are silent and secretive. They are 
deep thinkers, careful over little matters, even in the use of little words. 
They are proud with the pride of being different from others. They 
rarely forget an injury but they are patient with the patience of power. 
Tliey wait for opportunities and sc opportunities serve them. Such hands 
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are usuaJly egotistical, which is in keeping with the life they lead. When 
in any excess of development, they are more or less fanatical in religion 
or mysticism. With these hands it must be borne in mind that the devel- 
oped joints are the peculiar characteristic of thoughtful people, while the 
smooth, pointed fingers are the reverse. 

The Conic Hand. — The conic hand is medium-sized, the palm slightly 
tapering and the fingers full at the base, and conic, or slightly pointed, at 
the tip or nail phalanx. 

The main characteristics of the conic hand are impulse and instinct. 
There is a great variety in connection with this type but it is more usually 
found as a full, soft hand with pointed fingers and rather long nails. 

Such a formation denotes an artistic, impulsive nature, but one in 
which love of luxury and indolence predominate. 

The Psychic Hand — The most beautiful but the most unfortunate of 
the seven is what is known as the psychic hand. It is in formation long, 
narrow and fragile looking, with slender, tapering fingers and long, 
almond-shaped nails. Individuals with the psychic hand have the purely 
visionary, idealistic nature. They appreciate the beautiful in every shape 
and form. They are gentle in manner, quiet in temper. They are con- 
fiding and they instinctively trust anyone who is kind to them. 

They have no idea of how to be practical, business-like or logical. 
They have no conception of order, punctuality or discipline. They are 
easily influenced by others. 

Color appeals to this nature in the highest possible way. 

This type is unconsciously a religious one. It feels what is true but 
has not the power to seek truth. 

These individuals have the intuitive faculties highly developed. 

The Mixed Hand — The mixed hand is so-called because the hand 
cannot be classed as square or spatulate, and so forth; the fingers also be- 
long to different types. 

The mixed hand is the hand of ideas, of versatility and generally of 
changeability of purpose. A man with such a hand is adaptable to both 
people and circumstances, clever but erratic in the application of his 
talents. 

He will be brilliant in conversation, be the subject science, art or 
gossip. He may play some instrument fairly well, may paint a little, and 
so oto. But rarely will he be great. 

When, however, a strong line of head rules the hand, he will, of all 
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HEALTH IN RELATION TO BEAUTY. 


The Cultivation of Beauty. — It is natural for every woman to 
desire to be beautiful and attractive, and to preserve whatever beauty she 
may have. This desire should not be condemned as a sign of vanity or 
frivolity, since it is the expression of a sound and healthy instinct. To 
desire this is not only right and proper, but it is the duty of every woman 
to be just as attractive as her physical and mental endowments, and every 
reasonable effort to preserve them, will permit. 

Beauty and Health. — Beauty is normally an indication of health. 
The statement is generally accepted that true and lasting beauty results 
from good health, a kind and noble spirit and correct habits of eating and 
exercise, a wholesome state of body and mind, which means fitness for 
the sphere of womanhood and motherhood. It is a part of the great plan 
of Nature that women should be attractive. Beauty depends upon various 
factors in the way of contour, coloring, skin texture, the expression, the 
mental and spiritual state, and abundant vitality in the features and body 
as a whole. All of these physical factors may be lacking in a given case, 
and by attention may be developed and may always be improved by cul- 
tivation of the right kind. In short, beauty is a potentialty in the case 
of every woman and needs only to be developed and realized by proper 
cultivation of those conditions upon which it depends. 

Regularity of Features. — There is one factor that largely deter- 
mines the beauty and outlines of the features which is practically beyond 
our power to control, and that is the fundamental conformation of the 
skull and face, giving us our characteristic physiognomies. There is no 
question that some are naturally gifted with greater symmetry and regu- 
larity in this respect than others. But beyond this condition of features, 
really incidental, it can hardly be said that anyone has any important 
natural advantage over another in the matter of personal appearance. 
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Furthermore, when one stops to analyze the part played by the fea- 
tures in determining facial beauty, it becomes apparent immediately that 
even this factor is greatly overrated. For the features alone do not 
constitute beauty. It is only abounding health, vitality and natural good 
coloring, resulting from them, that make the face attractive; and where 
there is health, vitality, intelligence, and a kindly heart, all features and 
all faces are attractive and even beautiful. 

Health the Foundation of Beauty. — Ft-om what we have just 
said it will already be evident that the indispensable factor in the cultiva- 
tion of beauty is health. Men may strive for fame and fortune, and may 
fail; but the woman who tirelessly works for health and beauty and fol- 
lows the proper, natural methods for attaining them, will succeed. 
Beauty expresses internal harmony and well-being. Beauty means pure, 
rich blood, a condition of internal bodily cleanliness, active circulation, 
good nutrition as a result of faultless digestion, and perfect bodily func- 
tioning. In short, beauty is a quality that necessarily accompanies a 
condition of good health and physical efficiency. 

The woman who would make herself attractive, therefore, in the very 
beginning cannot do better than make a careful study of the section on 
“Physical Development for Women,’’ Book XVII, Part II, in connec- 
tion with these suggestions which follow: 

Three Conditions. — There are three classes of women who may be 
interested in this subject of health and beauty — ^the young who are 
naturally beautiful and all of any age who have with no special care pre- 
served the natural beauty of health; therefore, these wish to conserve 
themselves and keep the charm and attractiveness which nature gave; in 
the second place, those who have been careless in over-eating and under- 
exercising and are becoming heavy and dull in appearance, perhaps hav- 
ing an inherited tendency to obesity, these should understand that a 
remedy lies within their power; and thirdly, those who lack flesh and 
fatness and have become lanky and gaunt, who must increase their flesh 
and fat, these should realize that they may become the most beautiful 
of all, now that slimness has become the ideal of beauty today. The con- 
ditions of all womankind will be discussed under three classifications, 
Preservation, Keduction and Upbuilding. 

I. REDUCTION OF SURPLUS TISSUE. 

Obesity. — The person who has neglected herself until accumulations 
of fat — adipose tissue, the scientists call it — have made pads under the 
chin and back of the neck, who has stored surplus tissue over the body 
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7. To flatten the stomach and strengthen the waist and abdomen, 
lie on the back upon the floor, and, placing the feet under a dresser or 
chiffonier, keeping the arms at the side, rise to a sitting position with 
knees and legs straight. Let yourself back gradually; do this complete 
movement the required number of times, counting each time. 

8. This exercise is to strengthen the leg muscles. Lie flat upon the 
floor; raise one leg and kick five times by bending the knee up toward 
the body and straightening out the leg. Do this alternately ; raise both 
legs, kicking them together, and count with each motion. 

9. This is to give further exercise to the legs. Lie on the back and 
raise one leg; now use a pedaling movement as on a bicycle; lower it, 
then raise and move the other the same way; raise both and continue 
the movement the regular number of times, counting regularly. 

10. This is to exercise the muscles about the middle parts and reduce 
the hips and stomach and strengthen the intestines. Lie flat; bring up 
one knee to the chest and clasp both arms about it ; then rise to a sitting 
position ; then lie down again, lowering yourself back slowly. Do this with 
the other leg, keeping the motionless leg on the floor straight and um 
bending all the time ; do this regularly, counting. 

The Bath. — ^Allusion has been made to the morning bath, which 
naturally will follow the exercises. It should not be very warm, but if a 
cold bath cannot be taken, as is the case with some, use tepid water. Other 
baths for especial purposes will be described later. 

DIETING FOR SPECIAL REDUCTION. 

Clearing the System. — In order to remove poisonous matters from 
the system and bring it into responsive condition, it will be absolutely 
necessary almost to fast for a few days. It will be required to omit the 
use of the following foods, both in the preliminary work and regularly: 
sweets, candies or deserts, pastries, butter, fried foods, rich salad dress- 
ings, rich meat and fruit sauces, starchy foods, as potatoes, rice, macaroni, 
spaghetti and noodles, white bread; but whole wheat or bran bread is 
allowed. Perhaps the hardest denial will be that of white bread, potatoes 
and butter. As these are the most important articles of diet to omit, the 
struggle will be well worth making. A method used by the Austrian 
royal family to avoid obesity may be observed if there is a strong physical 
inclination to fatness. This is to live chiefly upon buttermilk periodically, 
drinking black coffee occasionally in that period and as much as two 
quarts of buttermilk may be consumed for the day. The program is to 
take one day for this treatment the first week, the second week two days, 
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the third week three days, the fourth week two days and the fifth week 
one day. This is one form of liquid day ; another is described for weekly 
observance, in the Daily Program, Including Diet, which follows. One day 
a week of this diet will keep the size of tlie stomach normal, hold the 
weight as desired and aid in preserving a fine complexion. 

Dieting. — Tn order to make a radical change in the ungainly and 
unhealthy condition of obesity it is necessary to use stern repression upon 
the appetite, until the excess of fat has disappeared. The meals after 
reduction has been accomplished must he prudently prepared in order not 
to relapse into the old condition. Be prudent in eating. 

Food for Prevention of Obesity.— All the vegetables, practically, 
may be eaten; dried beans, lima beans and peas are somewhat high in 
calories; but as a meat substitute they are excellent and may be used occa- 
sionally. Other vegetables may be taken, cooked or raw, as celery, carrots, 
beets, string beans, asparagus, spinach, tomatoes, onions, cauliflower, 
cabbage, brussels sprouts, turnips, vegetable tops, such as are used for 
greens, dandelions, mustard, beet tops, etc. For more solid foods, fish 
may be taken, except salmon, and should be boiled, baked or broiled, not 
fried. Meat, except pork, may be taken sparingly, especially in cold 
weather, once or twice a week, on other days using fowl, fish or eggs. It 
is a habit with some to eat a slice of pineapple after meat to aid digestion. 

TREATMENT FOR REDUCTION. 

The following schedule will be found to be efficacious in reducing 
obesity and in preserving a condition normal to the individual nature, 
neither too fat nor too lean. 

REDUCTION, RAPID AND IMMEDIATE. 

Special Baths. — After diet and exercise have been instituted in 
order to accomplish a radical and rapid change of appearance, when there 
is no heart disease or physical condition to interfere, a strenuous treat- 
ment with hot medicated baths and sweating will accomplish a wonderful 
transformation. The necessary materials are a rubber sheet, two yards 
square, a few pounds each of dried pine needles and balsam leaves, six or 
eight ounces of pine oil and several pounds of Epsom salts. These articles 
may be ordered advantageously from the wholesale druggist. Put in cloth 
bags a handful each of pine needles and balsam leaves, two pounds of 
Epsom salts, one teaspoonful of pine oil and sew up the bags. Use one 
in a bathtub of hot water, hot as can be borne. After stepping in, turn 
on hot water as long as can be endured and remain in the bath thirty 
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minutes by the clock. Have the rubber blanket spread upon the bed by 
an assistant, if possible, as this treatment is very difficult without help. 
When ready, leave the bath, wrap immediately in a woolen blanket, then 
remove it and quickly roll up in the rubber blanket, arms at the sides, 
completely covering the person so as to exclude air. Spread a light 
blanket on top. Put an electric heating pad at the feet and on the stomach 
or use hot water bottles and spread at least two warm woolen blankets on 
top of this. If the arms need no special reducing they may be taken out 
carefully in half an hour and a large towel spread on the chest and under 
the arms, when they may be dried and laid outside. In another half hour 
she may leave the rubber blanket, which will be found to contain con- 
siderable water from the perspiration. A warm shower should be taken 
and a rubdown with a mixture of alcohol and witch-hazel, equal parts, and 
ten drops of lavender oil. This treatment should be taken twice a week, 
or three or four times, if this number can be endured. You should 
weigh yourself before and after each treatment. You can drink water 
freely during the process. The night following the Epsom salts bath, 
a starch bath, a half pound of starch in lukewarm water, should be taken, 
the body being dried by patting with a soft towel and not rubbed. Occa- 
sionally between these treatments a ^^tonic bath,’^ as it is termed, may be 
advantageously used. The ingredients are one quart of white wine 
vinegar, one ounce 10 per cent aqua ammonia, and one-half ounce of 
lavender water. One cupful is used in a bath, and for a sponge bath a 
tablespoonful in a basin of water will relieve weariness. 

GENERAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

Oily Skin. — This is the general condition of the skin in the state of 
obesity, especially when this condition is due largely to eating too much 
and of the wrong foods and at improper times. The skin becomePbily 
and muddy, the pores clogged and the complexion marred by so-called 
blackheads and whiteheads* The guiding principle in this respect is that ' 
the skin must be kept clean and nourished. 

Preparing the Skin.— 1 . To remove blackheadB cover the face and 
neck with camphor ice; fill a basin with boiling water and, placing a 
shawl or large Turkish towel over the head and surrounding the water, let 
the face and neck steam until the perspiration is flowing well. This 
softens the blackheads so that they can be pressed out with the two fore- 
fingers, covered vsdth a piece of linen. When they are removed, rub off 
the camphor ice and put on a tincture of green soap, washing it off in five 
minutes. Wash this oflf with very hot water, gradually cooling the water, 
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and apply an astringent ; as good as any is : witch-hazel, eight ounces ; tinc- 
ture of benzoin, one-half ounce, which may peel the skin, but that will on 
the whole be beneficial. 

2. To remove whiteheads, use a sterilized needle to take out the 
heads and press out the hard matter within, using the same astringent 
afterward. 

Treating the Skin. — After this preliminary process the skin 
should be treated so as to acquire a healthy action. For this purpose use 
a cleansing and massage cream made as follows; 


Oil of sweet almonds 
Spermaceti 
Tincture of benzoin 
Sodium borate 
White wax 
Eose water 


. 8 ounces 
ounce 
. . 1 ounce 
33 grains 
. ounce 
4 ounces 


If a quicker acting preparation is desired to he used without much 
spatting in, add: 


Eucalyptus oil . . _ ounce 

Tannin . . . . % ounce 

To prepare, mix the rose water, sodium borate and eucalyptus oil, 
if this is used, adding slowly the benzoin; melt the white wax, the sper- 
maceti and almond oil in a double boiler ; while beating this mixture with 
a wheel egg beater, after it has been melted, add very slowly the rose water 
mixture so that all are thoroughly mixed and emulsified in order that the 
cream may keep well. Use after the morning bath, applying very freely 
under the chin, around the eyes, where the creases come between the ends 
of the mouth and the nostrils. Rub hard with an upward motion by the 
fingertips, especially under the chin ; but around the eyes rub toward tho 
temples. Slap it in smartly and deeply so that the blows sting aijd tho 
muscles are well exercised. Do this at first for a fortnight early; again 
in the morning and once again just before dinner (in the afternoon). 
Then use it twice a day until a change has been effected, afterwards once 
a day as a preservative. Just before retiring treat the skin thoroughly as 
follows : Scour the skin with warm soft water and mild soap by means of 
a cameFs hair complexion brush, rinse in warm clear water, letting it 
come cold gradually, then rub with ice until the flesh is tingling; stop a 
minute and apply the ice again. Do this repeatedly to prevent sagging 
where the fat is removed. At last bathe with the witch-hazel-benzoin 
astringent. In case there is itching of the skin, it may sometimes l)e 
traced to too much soap used in the bath and may accompany excessive 
dryness, and is oftentimes due to imperfect circulation. 
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Teeth. — Beautiful teetli are most important. Follow general direc- 
tions for their care. See Teeth, Index. 

Pimples and Acne. — (Pimple-like swellings of the fat glands.) — 
These eruptions are Jue to disorders of the blood and system from over- 
rich food and improper assimilation. If there is constipation, a fruitful 
cause of skin trouble, try this laxative food: Take bran, four spoonfuls; 
flaxseed, one spoonful ; cover in a bowl with one-half cup boiling water. 
It will steam through in two or three minutes when it can be covered with 
half milk and half cream sweetened with brown sugar or with a table- 
spoonful of honey. This should be eaten twice a day regularly and eight 
or ten glasses of water taken daily. The pimples should be opened, 
pressed out with absorbent cotton wot with peroxide of hydrogen or alcohol 
and touched with iodine. The skin may be washed with diluted witch- 
hazel. The dieting is the essential part of the treatment. The blood must 
be cleansed by diet, daily baths, open air exercise and discharge of all 
waste from the body. Acne is cured by this method and in addition a 
gentle massage cleansing with castile soap and a cameTs hair complexion 
brush. Ichthyol ointment has been found to be very helpful. This wash 
may be applied just before retiring: 

Oil of sweet almonds 4 drachms 

Glycerine . . 1^4 drachms 

Talcum IV 2 drachms 

Rose water 4 ounces 

Lime water 2 ounces 

Neck and Throat. — Treatment of the neck and throat must he 
specially made in order to remove the double chin, the pad behind the 
neck and its abnormal size which is frequently almost a deformity. This 
is accomplished by assisting the system with exercise, massage and masks. 
First sit with the chin held in and the head up. Tip the head backward 
ten times, then forward till the chin meets the chest, straining upon the 
muscles each time, doing this ten times. Bend the head over to the right 
shoulder ten times, then ten times to the left shoulder. Face the front 
lean the head over again to the right shoulder ten times, then to the left 
shoulder ten times; while in this position roll the head in a circle ten 
times; later the number of times may be increased. Apply almond oil 
cream, which is an admirable skin food, and rub hard in an upward 
direction with both hands and spread the hands gradually apart, keeping 
the thumbs under the chin, the fingers rubbing upward as far as behind 
the ears. When the cream is well placed slap the whole surface with the 
palm smartly, throat, neck and back until there is a lively sensation. Use 
ice, as was done on the face, as long as it can be endured. Then with an 
upward motion apply the white of an egg to all the neck; as a mask. 
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It may be used also on the face. Let it remain and keep motionless until 
it hardens, allowing it to stay in place two hours. This, with the ice and 
massage, will keep the reduction from leaving any undesirable traces like 
folds or wrinkles of the skin. Sponge off at the end of the two hours with 
tepid water and apply an astringent like the witch-hazel-heuzoin cream 
already explained. 

Reducing the Bust. — It is not safe to practice massage upon the 
breasts since they are too delicate. Use this preparation: In one .gallon 
of boiling water put two pounds of Epsom salts and keep it in a granite 
saucepan with a cover. Heat some of the solution and wet a large turkish 
towel laying it over the busts and cover with a rubberized cloth to retain 
the moisture and keep it in place a Inalf hour. Wash off witli warm water 
and apply a reducing solution made as follows: Gum camphor, two ounces; 
dissolve in one pint of witch-hazel or pure alcohol ; dissolve^ Epsom salts, 
one pound, in one pint of boiling water and add one ounce of colorless 
iodine, then unite the mixtures. Rub on Ihe bust or any fatty spot twice 
a day. This is excellent for reducing. Cold water in some cases, applied 
frequently, has caused reduction. It is a slow process in any case and 
may require two months to bring much result. For gymnastics twist the 
body at the waist, and arm and shoulder movements will affect the 
muscles so as to alter the form into slimmer shape. These treatments with 
the internal influence of the diet cannot fail ultimately to create a marked 
improvement. 

The Hair. — It may be necessary to treat the hair twice a day at 
first to restore the processes of nourishment and elimination which have 
become suspended or disordered. To massage place the balls of the fingers 
and the thumb in a small circle on the head, beginning with the top of 
the head, and move them in a circle several times, pressing hard. Go 
over the whole scalp in similar circles. Brush out die hair every night, 
brushing upward, letting the air into it. If the hair is over-oily rub the 
scalp with warm vegetable oil at night and wrap the head in a towel. 
The next morning use a shampoo of one slice of castile soap, boric acid, 
powdered henna, two ounces; boiling water, one quart; simmer till the 
soap is dissolved. First wet the head thoroughly with very warm water. 
Rub in a cupful of the shampoo mixture thoroughly through the hair 
and into the scalp. Rinse with hot water, working the scalp with the 
fingertips, and apply the mixture the second time; rinse off this applica- 
tion. Then press the hair free of water; use a third cupful, well rubbed 
in; tie a towel about the head and leave it for about ten minutes. Wash 
out the mixture, rinsing several times. Then rinse with a lemon wash, 
one lemon to two quarts of hot water. Dry the hair in the sun with warm 
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towels and treat with a soft brush. Use on alternate nights the following 
mixtures : 


Tonic for Oily Hair 
Eesorcin . . 

Tincture of benzoin . 
Tannig acid 
Alcohol 

Stimulant tor the Scalp 

Fluid extract capsicum 
Bay rum 

Tincture of cantharides 
Distilled water 


^ drachm 
% fluid drachm 
. 2 drachms 
. 7 fluid ounces 


3 drachms 
jounce 
1 drachm 

1 ounce 


^ The Eyes. — 1. Sit comfortably and hold the head firmly. Turn 
the eyes upward to the ceiling then downward to the floor, and do this 
ten times, counting each time. 

2. Turn the eyes to the right slowly, then to the left. Turn them 
downward, then to the right, then downward to the left, then upward, 
and do this series of movements three times, counting regularly. 

3. Turn the eyes all around three times. Do this set of three 
motions twelve times. Make these motions steadily and slowly, and if 
the muscles of the eyes feel tired, stop and rest, counting each time. 

A massaging of the eyes may he done in this way : Place the hands 
so the fingers are at the edge of the hair and the halls of the palms at 
the outer corners of the eyes, then press upward gently and firmly with- 
out moving the palms, giving a very light touch, and move the palms in 
circular motion just touching the surface. Warm vaseline in a cosmetic 
pan and apply the liquid with a camel’s hair brush to the roots of the 
eyelashes and eyebrows to improve the hair. The eyes should be bathed 
every morning in a boric acid solution, and a dash of cold water once or 
twice a day will aid in enlivening them. There are methods practiced of 
darkening the hair of the eyelashes and eyebrows with an eyebrow pencil 
or brush which may he practiced if the person desires. 

The Hands. — If the hands are hard and coarsened by work, treat- 
ment will greatly improve them. It will he advisable to use large rubber 
gloves when the hands are put in hot water, and hand lotions should he 
applied. In the treatments described gloves should be worn at night — 
cheap kids, two or three sizes too large. The lotion is made as follows : 


Glycerine . . . 

Carbolic acid 
Tincture of benzoin. 
Bose water 


1 ounce 
. 2 drops 
% ounce 
8 ounces 


Wash the hands at night in soft, warm water and soap, using a soft 
handbrush. Even a fleshy person in these treatments should use oil to 
begin with, warm olive oil and cod liver oil, equal parts, and hold the 
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hands in it fifteen minutes. Wipe this off gently and rub the skin thor- 
oughly \vith a cut lemon, letting it dry on. Put on the kid gloves for the 
night. The hands and fingers should be massaged as follows: Cover 
thoroughly with the skin food cream. After putting it on, rub like the 
fingers of a glove from the tips toward the palm, pinching the ends as 
already described. Massage with a rotary motion the palm and the out- 
side of the hand. Kotate each finger joint ; twist the flesh back and forth 
between the first two fingers and thumb when you massage; rub the 
knuckles with a circular motion and rub each finger and the thumbs 
toward the tips, squeezing each at the nail to change from spatulate shape 
to tapering. Wash the hands in soft water and mild soap and rinse in 
cold water. Dry thoroughly and in cold weather use a lotion. 

The Nails. — The implements and articles needed for domestic mani- 
curing are: One flexible steel nail file, emery boards, orange wood sticks, 
absorbent cotton, one pair of cuticle shears, a cuticle knife, buffer, nail- 
brush, cuticle cream and oil, bleach and polish. To treat the nails first 
use a file from the edges to the center, keeping the shape of the fingers, 
unless they are square, when the nails may be rounded a little. Some 
polish the nails at this stage, using the nail polish and buffer. Then hold 
one hand in warm, soapy water to soften the cuticle. Dry the hand and 
rub each nail with the orange wood stick, tipped with absorbent cotton; 
with the knife scrape off the loose skin at the base of the nails. Press the 
cuticle back with the stick and trim any hang-nails or loose skin. Push- 
ing back the skin will eventually bring out the half moons on the nails. 
When the nail is finished cover with cuticle cream. When all the nails 
have been treated, wash the hands and nails; then use the tinted polish 
and the buffer. The last thing go over the base of each nail with cuticle 
oil or olive oil and press it on and under the skin. Manicure once a week 
and treat the nails every night with oil; press down the cuticle when 
drying the hands and polish every morning and each evening before 
dinner. 

Care of the Feet. — The feet should have exercise, massaging, and 
not be afflicted with corns or callouses, and the stockings should be com- 
fortable in texture and size. After bathing dust boric acid or talcum 
powder or a mixture of the two between the toes and put some upon the 
soles of the feet. For callouses massage the feet with this mixture : White 
vaseline, four ounces ; eucalyptus oil, one teaspoonful ; oil of wintergreen, 
one teaspoonful. Mix thoroughly. The callous, after being thoroughly 
rubbed with this mixture, should be worn off with a pumice stone, and 
the tender skin beneath treated with cream. To exercise the foot after 
•rubbing cream upon it, rub each to^ as you did the fingers, up to the 
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ankle, having one hand on top of the foot, the other beneath. Move each 
toe from side to side, then in a circle, then bend each backward and 
forward. Hold all the toes in one hand and bend the same way so as to 
stimulate the muscles of the foot. If the feet are inclined to undue per- 
spiration, bathe them in a basin of warm water and a teaspoonful of 
powdered alum. 

Persistence a Necessity. — Many have desired to possess the im- 
provements that such treatments as herein described will at last effect, 
but the self-denial and continuous care have been too exacting, and after 
a few days the attempt was given up. Jf tlie reduction of overfatness 
is really desirable any of the sacrifices which have been mentioned will 
not be too much. Unremitting care must be continued after an improve- 
ment in the form has been accomplished. The ^‘liquid day^^ should be 
observed at least once a week, llesides careless eating cannot be indulged 
in without again bringing on the condition, the removal of which required 
great effort. It must be considered that the improved appearance is only 
part of the result. Improved health and longer life are sure to follow. 

II. UPBUILDING OF DEFICIENT TISSUES. 

Emaciation and Depletion. — This condition of thinness and un- 
dernourishment may be remedied as well as that of obesity. The repair 
of damage to personal appearance from indifference to food and exercise, 
resulting in excessive leanness, should begin with nearly the same process 
as the reduction of fat and fiesh. It is accomplished likewise by a course 
of diet, exercise and treatment. The system must be cleared out and 
cleansed of accumulated and depleting poisons. There must be balanced 
foods, baths, exercise and sufficient rest so that there may be proper 
assimilation and a good appetite. This means hard work and sacrifice. 

Preparatory Upbuilding. — This preparation should be quite sim- 
ilar to the preliminary work of reduction* since in both instances the 
system must be cleansed before any change in the figure can take place. 
Begin on rising with two cups of steaming hot lemonade without sugar, 
a half lemon in each. Follow with the exercises described on page 1624 
and the tepid bath. Go through the program for reduction in the first 
three days. It may result in loss of weight, but this is undesirable mate- 
rial and the system should be rid of it. 

Exercise for Upbuilding. — It is as necessary to exercise for de- 
velopment of form and figure as for reduction of excess flesh and fat. 
The tone of the muscular system enables it to take on additional tissue and 
round out the muscles so as to give symmetrical shape. A small, thin 
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person cannot be made large nor a tall person short and petite; but the 
correct proportions may be established for each. This individual per- 
fection will be each person’s own type of beauty, and if this is brought 
out as nature intended, will be most attractive and delightful. Therefore 
the same exercises should be continued after development is established to 
keep up the circulation and healthy activity of the system. 

A schedule for fattening and developing follows ; this may be taken 
as a daily guide : — 

TREATMENT FOR DEVELOPMENT. 

This schedule will be found of good service in developing the face 
and figure when there is a scarcity of flesh and fats, and in preserving a 
desirable condition of symmetrical completeness of form and features. 

Foods for Upbuilding. — Tonics to encourage appetite for the pur- 
pose of development are not needed as the system acquires a proper tone, 
both appetite and the right assimilation will naturally appear. Fruits 
and vegetables are excellent and should form a large part of the dietary. 
You should drink water freely, eight or ten glasses per day, hot milk, 
cocoa and chocolate, a little tea and cofiee now and then. Usse cream in 
these on cereals; also take soups, cream, meat and vegetables, potatoes 
and rice. Such starchy foods as macaroni, spaghetti and noodles should 
be taken sparingly, only one at a meal. Ice cream and pudding made of 
corn starch, egg, milk, tapioca, etc., are good. Candy aids in the work 
of adding weight. You may eat between meals a mixture of milk and 
egg or milk chocolate or drink a cup of cocoa with cream. In case of 
indigestion stop all food except fruit juice and try several lighter meals 
a day, five or six instead of three. If you make a variety in your eating 
by using heavy foods along with vegetables you will be able to take a large 
number of calories every day, and when you have obtained a good condition 
you will be able to maintain it; but keep a careful watch of your diges- 
tion and the regularity of your system. 

Special Upbuilding Treatment. — The beauty baths are of great 
importance for the depleted person. The salts-pine bath, explained under 
the head of Reduction, is helpful, and a benefit for neuritis or rheuma- 
tism. All the baths which are there described are good occasionally to 
keep the skin and the system clear. A^ special beauty bath is made of 
oat meal, two pounds; almond meal, two pounds; sodium borate, one 
ounce. For one set of bath bags add one greated cake of castile soap, and 
for the other bags omit it. Cut pieces of cloth 8 x 10 inches and sew 
three edges of the bag, fastening up the fourth edge when the bags are 
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filled. Sometimes wlien tlie skin is dry use tke soapless bag, at other 
times use the one with soap. One bag in a bath makes the water milky, 
whitening and softening the skin. It is necessary to use a face mask 
in order to treat the skin effectively. Odd cream or ^‘skin food” to use 
with it is made as follows, and the home-made article is just as good 
as any: 

Oil of sweet almonds 4 ounces 

White wax ounce 

Pure lanolin 2 ounces 

Cocoa butter 2 ounces 

Spermaceti ^ ounce 

Eose or orange flower water ... 4 ounces 

Sodium borate . . 33 grains 

Melt the oils and beat in the sodium borate and water. For the mask, 
cut a piece of muslin to cover the face and neck, making holes for the 
eyes, nose and mouth. First bathe the face with castile soap and tepid 
water, rinsing with hot water. To line the mask use oat meal, one 
cupful; almond meal, one cupful; juice of one lemon and a little hot 
water to make a paste. Apply the cream or skin food as described 
above, patting it in briskly and well, then put on the prepared mask 
and cover the head with a large Turkish towel. Use this treatment 
every day for some time. After an hour remove the mask and sponge 
the face gently with warm water containing boric acid, one teaspoon- 
ful to a quart ; rinse with cold water, then pat in an astringent mixture : 
glycerine, two ounces; rose water, eight ounces; benzoin, one ounce; 
carbolic acid, three drops, which bleaches and softens the skin and 
closes the pores. The skin should be oiled, using pure vegetable oil, 
once a week. Heat the oil and set it in a hot water bath to keep warm. 
Pat this into the skin of the face and neck by a piece of absorbent cotton 
or the fingertips, puffing out the cheeks hard while applying it. Strike 
the face hard enough to start the blood, but not to move the muscles, since 
reduction is not desired. Pat around the eyes and rub toward the ears. 
For nightly use the cream is especially recommended after the skin has 
been bleached by buttermilk or a mixture of half lemon juice and cream, 
pure lemon juice or peroxide of hydrogen. In the morning wash off the 
bleach, massage the face well with the skin food, give it an ice treatment 
as before described and for the day put on a vanishing cream and a 
littje cream powder. 

The Hair Treatment.--The explanation for hair treatment under 
Reduction will apply here, therefore you are referred to page 1631. If 
the hair is dry and stiff use warm vegetable oil, two tablespoonfuls, and 
lanolin, one tablespoonful, in a small dish, and use as hot as can be 
borne ; then part the hair in strands and go over the scalp working it in. 
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Wrap the head in a large, soft towel. For shampooing the hair use castile 
soap dissolved in boiling water. Practice the lanolin massage in the 
morning, heating it at the same time with electricity if possible. Wash 
the hair at least three times now with the castile soap and rinse a half 
dozen times; rub dry in the shade and fresh air. Use a dandruff tonic 
until the scalp is clear, then on alternate nights apply a dry hair tonic 
made as follows, and the scalp stimulant given on page 1632. 

Dry Hair Tonic 

Vaseline 

Pilocarpine nitrate 

Alcohol to make one ounce 


Dandruff Tonic 

Oocoanut oil .... % ounce 

Besorcin 16 grains 

Pilocarpine nitrate . 1 grain 

Witch-hazel 1 ounce 

Eau de Cologne 3 ounces 


General Treatment. — For the care of the eyes, nails and feet, see 
these headings under Reduction, In order to improve the hands, nse the 
following treatment: soak them in a mixture of warm olive oil and cod 
liver oil, equal parts, to soften and plump them. After wiping off at 
the end of five minutes, rub in lemon juice as before described under the 
previous treatment of the hands under Reduction, The lemon juice is 
left to dry on, then a liberal quantity of lanolin is applied and the hands 
are encased in the night gloves. Exercises for the hand, a little different 
from those which have been described, are : 1. Spread the fingers upward 
and outward with open hands, making a pull on the muscles, five times at 
first, hut increase to ten times. 2. Try to reach the wrist with each 
finger of both hands one after the other, straightening the hand fully 
each time,, for ten times. 3. Try to reach the base of the thumb in the 
same way ten times. 4. Try to reach the wrist with the fingers together 
ten times. 5. Try the same to the base of the thumb. 6. Kaise the hands 
to the level of the breast, elbows a little out, and shake the hands and 
fingers held loosely moving in all directions, counting regularly. 

Development of the Bust. — This development is frequently neces- 
sary after weaning a baby or after a convalescence. It is a very slow 
process and requires unremitted daily work. Use fifteen or twenty min- 
utes at night or ten or fifteen in the morning in order to make this 
treatment regular. You may use the small cup with a rubber top which 
is employed in massaging to bring up the blood into the surface circula- 
tion. It is simpler and somewhat safer to use hot water. A cloth wrung 
from very warm water is laid over the breasts and covered with a rub- 
berized blanket, when it is allowed to steam five minutes. If the blood ia 


1 drachm 
1 grain 
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showing pink upon the skin it can be bathed now with hot water and 
rubbed softly with a mixture of lanolin and coconut oil, equal parts; a 
flannel may be wet with this preparation and spread upon the person, 
covered with rubberized cloth or oiled silk over night. Spray or wash the 
breasts in the morning for ten minutes with cold water. Before retiring 
it is well to drink of milk with a teaspoonful of glycerine at the time of 
this treatment to assist the development. Use chest exercises, swimming, 
rowing, etc., as an additional means. Do not be discouraged if results do 
not appear at once. Persistence will work a complete change in the course 
of time, which will progress more rapidly when it has once begun. 

III. PRESERVATION OF NATURAL BEAUTY 
AND FLESH. 

Requisite Attention and Care. — A few minutes a day, fifteen or 
twenty, will do much to preserve the blessings of attractive appearance 
that may be natural either in youth or as an exceptional natural condition 
of mature life. It is only necessary to prevent wrinkles, poor complexion 
and sagging of the muscles as well as loss of flesh. Careful attention to 
the rules of hygiene is the chief requirement and will preserve the com- 
plexion better than any lotion or cosmetic yet invented. Exercise, baths, 
correct breathing, cheerful spirits, regular and temperate eating promote 
and preserve beauty. If the pores of the skin are large and the skin is 
inclined to be oily, extra care must be taken. If there is a natural tend- 
ency to corpulency or, on the other hand, to thinness, these possibilities 
must be considered and regulated. 

Facial Exercise. — Of greater value than massage in most cases is 
facial exercise or, in other words, the active use of the muscles of the face. 
The muscles of every part of the face should be brought into action, 
stretching them, contracting them, opening the mouth wide or yawning, 
then pinching the lips together, opening the eyes wide, then squeezing 
them together, raising and lowering the eyebrows to the limits of possible 
motion and drawing the mouth first to one side, then far to the other. 
Thrust the tongue into the cheek on each side, assume laughing and cry- 
ing expressions, simulate horror and express as great a variety of other 
emotions as possible. Finally, simply make faces at yourself in the glass, 
just as children do. Practice with regular motions and count each time. 

Sleep. — There is nothing in the world that will take the place of 
sleep as a beautifier, and especially sleep in the early part of the night. 
There is a good reason why the term ^^Beauty Sleeps’ has been applied to 
the hours before midnight. Pay no attention to the theorist who tells you 
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that many people sleep too much. If you sleep in the fresh air, either 
outdoors or with windows wide open, and without too much covering, it 
is impossible to sleep too much. There is nothing that you can do in 
the form of beauty culture that can possibly be of value if you do not 
allow yourself sufficient sleep. 

CARE OF THE COMPLEXION. 

Preserving the Complexion. — A beautiful complexion depends 
chiefly upon two factors, the coloring and the texture. Fortunately in 
most cases the same measures are effective in improving the skin in rela- 
tion to both conditions. A perfectly healthy skin is smooth as satin and 
pleasing in color. Local care of the complexion is of great value and the 
suggestions we are offering will be very helpful in all cases, but it must be 
understood that constitutional measures are far more important. In 
other words, a good complexion depends upon the state of health and of 
the blood. A good complexion is indicative of health and is seldom f)oa- 
sible without good health. Vigorous digestion, active circulation and rich, 
red blood are conducive to beauty of the skin, and without these funda- 
mental requisites one cannot accomplish much by external means. 

Washing the Face. — There is nothing so good for the complexion 
as cold water. Use plenty of it. Use it several times a day. 

Strong soaps should never be used. A pure castile soap is usually 
to be preferred, and the face should be washed with lukewarm or cool 
water, using a very small amount of the castile soap. It should, further, 
be very thoroughly rinsed with cold water, so that all traces of the soap 
will be completely removed. Do not pull and stretch the skin too much 
when washing, but use a soft cloth and wash the face gently, with mild 
friction. Cold compresses may be advantageously applied to the face, 
using a small towel for the purpose or a wash cloth and using water just 
as cold as possible. This is a tonic of great value. In drying the face 
do not rub too vigorously with the towel but gently pat the skin until 
dry. The reason for this is the same as the objection to excessive massage, 
namely, that too much pulling and stretching weakens or loosens the con- 
nective tissue beneath the skin^ and is chiefly beneficial in marked obesity. 

Ice as a Cosmetic. — If cold water is valuable for improving the 
complexion, ice is even more effective in most cases. It has a wonderful 
tonic effect, closing up the pores, and improving the circulation and 
the general health of the tissues. It will pay one to take a piece of ice and 
move it about over the face for two or three minutes, at least once each 
day. The result will be a glow which will last in some cases for hours, 
and you will enjoy a feeling of life in the skin that will be gratifying. 
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If the bare ice seems a little too severe, a cloth or towel can be wrapped 
around it. Do not try it if subject to neuralgia. For one who lacks 
color, a treatment of this kind is much more satisfactory than an attempt 
at painting. The ice treatment will produce better results without any 
injurious after-effects. If one is particularly lacking in color, the alter^^ 
nate use of hot and cold water, with a final application of ice, will be 
particularly effective in this direction, but, except for an emergency, the 
hot water should not be used in this way. In many cases, however, a 
woman may thus secure a pleasing color which will endure throughout 
the entire evening at some social affair. 

Complexion Treatment. — If the complexion threatens to become 
thick and muddy, a simple remedy is charcoal, a dessertspoonful mixed in 
water, milk or syrup, before the bath, so that it may work in the stomach 
before eating. A teaspoonful of dandelion extract in a glass of water 
after breakfast daily for a month will clear the skin. 

^ Oily Skin. — Many women complain of oiliness of the skin. This is 
the result of excessive activity of the oil glands or sebaceous glands. These 
must not be confused with the sweat glands. The sebaceous glands are 
located chiefly on the face, neck, shoulders, chest and back, and it is con- 
sequently mostly on these parts that pimples and blackheads are located. 
These glands usually do not become active before puberty. Up to the age 
of twelve or fourteen the skin is smooth and clear. In the case of some 
women the sebaceous glands never become very active and they retain 
the ‘^baby skin^’ through maturity. From puberty on, however, and espe- 
cially ill youth, all of the glands of the body are very active, including 
the sebaceous glands, and an oily complexion is often the result. In such 
cases hot water should be avoided except as one takes a full warm bath 
once or twice a week followed by a cold sponge. Cold water and ice tend 
to check the activity of the sebaceous glands and also to contract their 
pores or ducts. Vanishing cream is the only kind of cream which should 
be used upon oily skins. 

Simple Treatments. — The simple home remedies used by our 
grandmothers are far more effective and reliable than the innumerable 
highly priced and widely advertised preparations recommended by the 
druggist. Infinitely better results, if one wishes local applications, can 
be secured by the use of buttermilk, lemon juice, fresh milk, mutton tallow 
and other articles of common household use. Cold water offers a cosmetic 
infinitely superior to anything that has ever been placed on the market. 
Paints and powders are not only injurious in many cases, but they fail 
to produce the appearance of a healthy and beautiful skin. Uo matter 
how skilfully applied, there is always the artificial aspect of the skin, 
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and the face so treated never can compare with a beautiful, natural 
complexion. 

Dry Skin. — Those having a very dry skin should he extremely care- 
ful in the use of soaps, and even more than usually careful not to use 
patented preparations for the skin, many of which are irritating and 
astringent in character. The possessor of a dry skin should use just as 
little soap as she possibly can, and use only cold water for cleansing pur- 
poses. The use of a little cocoa-butter or refined olive oil might be advan- 
tageous to supply the deficiency. Cold cream is the kind to use upon 
dry skins. 

Cold Cream for Cleansing Purposes. — Those having very dry 
skins and who cannot therefore use much soap, will find the use of a pure 
cold cream or theatrical cream advantageous for cleansing purposes. 
Simply rub the cream well over the face and then rub off thoroughly with 
a soft cloth. This will remove the dirt with the cream. !N^ever use a 
rough cloth for the purpose. 

Chapped Skin. — Dry skins, when improperly cared for, are liable 
to become chapped, especially when too much soap is used and when the 
skin is exposed to harsh winds and cold weather. The best preventive of 
chapping is to dry the skin thoroughly after washing, before going out- 
doors. Mutton tallow is especially recommended for this condition, though 
olive oil aq^ cocoa-butter are both excellent. A half-and-half mixture of 
glycerine and rose water, with a bjt of benzoin added, is always an effec- 
tive treatment for chapped lips or chapped hands, to be applied befbre 
going to bed. 

Enlarged Pojcs. — ^Enlarged pores are usually found in connection 
with an oily skin and particularly require persistent treatment with cold 
water or ice. These are not the sweat pores. Cold creams are especially 
undesirable in such cases. A good astringent to help close the pores 
would be a tablespoonful of tincture of benzoin to a quart of water. 
Lemon juice sponged upon the skin is also very effective, but should be 
washed off with cold water or sponged off with milk in two or three 
minutes. Although we have mentioned astringents, they should be used 
simply as an emergency treatment and not habitually. Their continued 
use will always prove detrimental. 

Sun and Air. — The effect of sunshine and air upon the skin is gen- 
erally beneficial. Those who are anemic or whose complexions are pale 
should especially get a certain amount of sunshine every clear day. Sun- 
shine stimulates the formation of red blood corpuscles. Besides the effect 
of the sunshine in tanning the skin or developing pigment, it actually in- 
creases the undertone of red coloring which indicates health. 
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comfortable. When using lemon juice full strength, it should either be 
sponged off with milk or rinsed off with water in a few minutes. 

Tomato Juice. — yellow skin may be made clear by a slice of ripe 
tomato rubbed well upon the hands, neck or shoulders for five minutes and 
then rinsed off with water mixed with borax, a teaspoonful of borax to a 
quart of water. 

Strawberry Lotion. — The ancient Roman ladies used strawberries 
to whiten the skin. Fresh, ripe strawberries may be mashed and strained 
through a cloth; dilute with an equal part of water and add a pinch of 
boric acid. This will whiten the skin and make it clear. 

Vegetable Juices. — Oily skins may be benefited by rubbing with 
sliced cucumbers or watermelon, or cucumber pulp may be pounded in a 
bag, strained, and applied to the skin two or three times a day. 

Oat Meal Water.— A little raw oat meal stirred into cold water for 
washing the face is excellent for making the skin soft and smooth. 

Barley Preparation. — When the skin is coarse and the pores en- 
larged, use as a remedy a mixture of ground barley, three ounces ; honey, 
one ounce, and the white of an egg, one ounce. Spread this mixture upon 
the face at night, using a cheesecloth protector or mask. Wash it off in 
the morning with lukewarm water, rinsing with cold water. 

Superfluous Hair. — The electric needle is the only absolutely satis- 
factory treatment for the removal of superfluous hair. Avoid chemical 
depilatories; they injure the skin and sometimes cause increased growth 
of hair. Take no chances. A satisfactory home treatment is to use small 
tweezers and pull out the superfluous hairs one by one if they arc not too 
numerous. They may grow again, but after repeated extractions, you 
will not be bothered with them further. The following formula has been 
found useful : Peroxide of hydrogen, two parts ; ammonia, one part. Ap- 
ply daily to the surplus hair ; since several applications will be necessary, 
the treatment must be persistent. The ammonia gradually kills the hair 
roots and the peroxide bleaches it so it is not noticeable. 

Moles and Warts. — These blemishes may be destroyed by the elec- 
tric needle, also by the application of a mild solution of nitric acid, one 
part acid to ten parts of water. It is recommended, however, that the 
nitric acid be used with caution, as this treatment may leave a scar. 

Birth-Marks. — It is best not to experiment with birth-marks, as 
nothing can be done for them in most cases. 

Washing the Hair. — Strong soaps should not be used on the hair, 
only a pure castile soap, lathering and rinsing very thoroughly. A very 
satisfactory method of washing the hair is with an egg shampoo. Beat 
up one or two fresh eggs with one tablespoonful of water and rub this 
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thoroughly into hair and scalp five minutes or more with the fingei> 
tips. It may then be rinsed off several times with cool water and pure 
Castile soap. The frequency of the treatment will depend upon the char- 
acter of the hair. When the hair is dull and dry, one should not wash 
it often and should use the egg shampoo. When the hair is very oily 
and when there is dandruff, periodical washing will be required ; perhaps 
once a week or every two weeks. 

Brushing the Hair. — The hairbrush must always be of long bristles, 
never of metal, and the comb should be coarse. Gentle pulling of the 
hair, not too hard, supplementing brushing, each night before going to 
bed, is of great value. The hair must be dry before it is brushed or 
combed. First a towel should be rubbed over the hair to take off the bulk 
of the water and, when only moist, finish with the hands, rubbing the 
scalp with the fingertips till the hair is dry, which will not take long. 
Then last, rub the hair between the hands to fluff it up. The brushing 
may take twenty or thirty minutes, though the usual custom is about 
forty strokes of the brush. It is an advantage to use two brushes at the 
same time as the work can be done much more easily. If the person has 
opportunity the hair should be sunned quite frequently. 

Dandruff. — cause for early grayness of the hair and for its fall- 
ing out is dandruff. The following remedies will be found to be bene- 
ficial : Precipitated sulphur, one drachm ; salicylic acid, four grains ; white 
vaseline to make three ounces. Rub in every night until the dandruff has 
disappeared. Massage in bay rum every other night for three or four 
weeks, when the scalp should be entirely free from all tendency to dan- 
druff. Another lotion is made as follows: Resorcin, eight grains; castor 
oil, one fluid ounce ; alcohol, three fluid ounces ; Peru balsam, five grains. 
Rub in the scalp daily until good effects appear. 

Falling Hair. — What is needed to prevent this trouble is to enliven 
the roots of the hair and to encourage active growth. Some use a wash 
of alternate hot and cold water, with no soap, two or three times a week, 
for stimulating the hair. The following tonic is useful: Sulphate of 
quinine, one and one-half drachm; tincture of cantharides, two drachms; 
alcohol, two ounces; glycerine, one-half ounce; oil of anise, twelve drops; 
witch-hazel, eight ounces. Shake well before using. Use rubbing in 
thoroughly every night for two weeks, and at the end of this period on the 
next day wash the hair thoroughly in a solution of green soap. Omit the 
application for four days and then resume it for another two weeks. 
Continue this process until the hair is glossy and becomes firm. It is best 
to use a medicine dropper inserted next to the scalp, then massage in the 
tonic so that the hair is not saturated with the liquii 
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Gray Hair. — When the hair turns gray, it does not mean that the 
health of the hair is in any way impaired, but simply that the tiny color 
producing glands have gone out of business. Gray hair previous to middle 
age can often be restored to its natural coloring by improved health and 
hair culture, and especially when it is the result of nervousness or poor 
health. In more advanced years, however, there is nothing that can re* 
store color after the hair turns gray or white. 

The Teeth. — The care of the teeth has received attention elsewhere 
and the^»fttler is referred to this subject in the index. 

Vx-Tne Eyes. — ^For slight eye troubles, bathing in salt water or milk 
diluted one-half with water will give relief. When there is inflammation 
of the eyes, bathing with boric acid solution is better than with salt water. 
For ths purpose an eye cup is desirable, a fresh solution being used for 
each eye. If the eyes are strained and sensitive, however, they should 
be protected from the light, perhaps by a bandage, and in troublesome 
cases it is well to consult a specialist. Exercises for the eyes consist in 
moving and stretching them as far as they can be moved upward and 
downward ten times, far over to each side ten times in each instance, and 
then ten times around in a circle, reversing the circular motion ten times. 
Follow this by tightly closing the eyelids ten times, then opening them 
ten times, as wide as you can stretch them. This will strengthen the 
adjacent muscles and increase the circulation in the eye. One’s entire 
state of mind and also the condition of health are accurately reflected by 
the eyes, and all health-building measures are of importance in beautify- 
ing these organs. 

Eyelashes and Eyebrows. — The eyelashes may be improved by a 
gentle pulling, thus stimulating their growth and giving them strength. 
The same is true of the eyebrow. Olive oil or vaseline applied tn thA 
latter will also promote their growth. 

Care of the Ears. — Cleanliness is the chief consideration in the 
care of the ears. A warning must be given against cleaning the ears with 
hairpins and other hard objects in order to remove the accumulation of 
wax. Unless this is excessive it need cause no concern. The presence of 
a certain amount of wax is natural and has a protective purpose. The 
only thing that should be inserted in the ear is a small, twisted wad of 
absorbent cotton, such as mothers use in cleaning a young baby’s nose. 
Nothing harder than this should be inserted in the ear except by a 
physician. 

Care of the Hands. — Cleanliness is of first importance in having 
well-preserved hands ; but soap should not be used excessively since pure 
lemon juice is more elective for cleansing the hands and is especially 
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valuable for softening the slsin. I3ut when the hands are soiled with 
grease, the use of a mild soap will be necessarj, always rinsing well after- 
wards with cold water. 

Chapped Hands. — Chapping is caused by exposure of a damp skin 
to cold air or a wind. A thorough cleansing should be the first step in 
overcoming the condition of chapped hands. A thorough washing with 
a mixture of warm water, castile soap and corn meal is valuable, after- 
wards rubbing in a little olive oil, vaseline or cocoa butter. It is a cus- 
tom with many to wear long rubber gloves when the hands are employed 
in work requiring the use of hot water. An effective treatment for 
chapped hands is a mixture of glycerine and rose water, equal parts, 
and a few drops of benzoin added. Rub this into the hands well after 
washing them with warm water just before going to bed. A moderate use 
of cold cream or of honey and almond cream will give relief. Almond 
cream is also a good preventive if used when retiring. Camphor ice or 
a white lipstick is good for chapped lips, and glycerine, one ounce ; rose 
water, three ounces; carbolic acid, ten drops, compose a lotion which has 
proved of value. 

Oatmeal Water is splendid for washing the hands. Oatmeal boiled 
in water may be strained, using the liquid as a wash. 

Whitening the Hands. — A good preparation for whitening the 
hands is a mixture of equal parts of cocoa butter, refined wax and oil of 
sweet almonds, first heating, then stirring until cool and applying to the 
hands before retiring. Bran mixed with buttermilk to make a thick 
paste may be rubbed upon the hands at night, after which put on loose 
gloves and let them remain until morning. Another satisfactory prepara- 
tion for whitening the hands is a mixture of equal parts of glycerine, rose 
water and lemon juice. First wash the hands with oatmeal or almond 
meal water and then apply this mixture. 

Red Hands. — Redness of the hands may be due to several causes, 
but is often an indication of poor circulation, which sometimes is due to 
tight clothing. Holding the hands upward will relieve this condition and 
also relieve the swollen condition of the veins. For permanent results, 
exercise, massage and keeping the feet warm will be effective. Washing 
in cold water is the best temporary remedy. In massaging use a rich 
development cream up to the elbow, working with the fingertips on the 
hand and the palm upon the arm. Use a molding motion upon the back 
and palm and a rotary motion elsewhere. Work in the cream well and 
put on large gloves for the night. This will encourage circulation and 
should make an improvement. 
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EXEEGISE mSGESSAEY TO HEALTH. 

VThj Exercise is Beneficial. — There is a general impression in many 
cij^cles that exercise or physical culture is merely a means of developing 
muscular strength. There is also a general impression that in this age 
brain is more important than brawn. Consequently, those who view the 
subject of body-huilding from this narrow viewpoint are not likely to take 
physical culture seriously. 

The great truth is that physical culture is not simply a means of 
building strong muscles, for it is also a means of improving health and 
building vitality. Even brain work requires energy. Physical culture 
is a means of building not only muscular vigor but functional strength, 
organic strength and nerve strength. Muscular power in many cases is 
desirable for its own sake, but for the average man and for the average 
women exercise is chiefly valuable not for the sake of strength but for the 
sake of health. Let this point be made clear, with all possible emphasis. 

The basis of every healthy life is activity. There can be no such 
thing as health without muscular action. Man is fundamentally an ani- 
mal. He is much more than this, but this he is first of all, and should be 
a perfect representative of animal life. In the days of the cave man 
the ordinary requirements of life were such as to keep one physically 
active and strong. The preservation of life depended upon strong limbs, 
a clear eye, agility and speed of movement, with perfect control of every 
muscle of the body. Men in the stone age did not need physical culture. 
They lived it all the time. But civilized man, with his sedentary occu- 
pations and limited physical activities needs special forms of exercise to 
keep him strong and vital. 
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Brains are indispensable these days, but bodily strength is also neces- 
sary to stand the stress and nerve-strain of modem life. The man of 
to-day should represent a combination of brains and brawn, for never was 
life so trying as at present. ITever was a strong constitution more neces- 
sary. 

Importance of the Miuoiilar System. — ^You could not speak, you coidd 
not open your eyes, you could not adjust or focus the sight, you could 
not breathe, your heart could not beat, you could not digest your food, 
you could not laugh or cry, you could not walk, you could not dress, you 
could not even crook a finger without muscular action. The muscles 
should be regarded as organs of the body just the same as any other organ, 
for they are organs of movement. 

Exercise is absolutely essential to health because of the physiological 
relation of the muscular system to the rest of the body. Eor over two- 
fifths of the bulk of a normal body is made up of muscular tissue. The 
nutrition of such a large part of the body is therefore an important matter. 
Most of the food we eat is consumed by the muscles, and most of the heat 
in the body is produced by them. It is apparent that to neglect the mus- 
cular system, therefore, means to derange the harmonious balance of all 
bodily functions. Exercise is beneficial because of its influence upon 
the appetite through the increased demand for food. It is beneficial be- 
cause of its influence in promoting a vigorous and active circulation of 
the blood. It stimulates functional activity in all the internal organs. 
It causes deep breathing, thereby promoting health of the lungs, increas- 
ing the supply of oxygen upon which all life depends, and facilitating the 
removal of carbonic acid gas. Furthermore, it stimulates the elimina- 
tion of all wastes and poisons through the kidneys and the pores of the 
skin. Muscular stagnation means stagnation in all of these functions as 
well, and imder such conditons it is not possible to maintain a high degree 
of health. 

Physiological Effects of Exercise. — ^Muscular activity brings about in- 
creased metabolism or cell-activity. There is a breaking down or wear- 
ing out of the cell structures, resulting in the formation of waste products 
and in the subsequent rebuilding of new cells. Strength may be increased 
and the muscular structures themselves developed by daily and persistent 
exercise which involves these changes. The formation of new cells is 
stimulated by the demand for greater strength in the muscles, and it is 
because of this fact that body building becomes an easy possibility. In 
fact, the muscles represent the only tissues in the body which we can in- 
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fluenoe directly. All other structures must be improved indirectly through 
the influence of exercise and other measures in the improvement of the 
blood and the promotion of the general health. 

The first and most important effect of exercisp is accelerated circu- 
lation. The breaking down of the cells brings about a demand for oxygen 
and new building material, and also the necessity for the removal of the 
carbonic acid and other waste products formed. Therefore, the heart 
is compelled to beat more rapidly, pumping the blood through the arteries 
and finally through the capillaries in such a way that the oxygen is sup- 
plied to every minute part and the waste materials are taken up by the 
blood-stream and carried to the channels of elimination. This means in- 
creased breathing, increased action of the kidneys and increased perspira- 
tion. Under conditions of physical stagnation the removal of wastes is 
sluggish and imperfect. The active and vigorous circulation induced 
by exercise, on the other hand, tends to cleanse all of the bodily struc- 
tures. A sufficient amount of exercise, therefore, means a condition of 
internal cleanliness. Exercise for those who are strong enough to take 
it is the most valuable of all blood purifying measures. 

Fatigue. — ^What we call fatigue is simply the result of an accumula- 
tion of the waste products resulting from metabolism. If not removed 
they will poison the body and make life impossible. When they have 
accumulated, even to a limited degree, these waste-poisons produce a 
stiffened and weakened condition of the muscles in which the latter are 
incapable of normal action. The relief of this condition necessarily in- 
volves the removal of these fatigue-poisons. This is ordinarily accom- 
plished during sleep and rest, although it is hastened by massage, hot 
water bathing and other measures that increase the circulation and hasten 
elimination. 

These fatigue-poisons are produced not only by muscular effort hui 
by brain work or the functioning of any other of the organs of the body. 
Under conditions of physical inactivity and sluggish functioning these 
wastes accumulate. Under such circumstances the first effect of exercise, 
by increasing the circulation, is to remove these poisons and thereby bring 
about a sense of refreshment. It is in this way that a moderate amount 
of active exercise is refreshing in its effects. It is possible, however, to 
carry the exercise to such a point that the muscular work itself involves 
such increased production of fatigue-poisons that the refreshing effect 
of the exercise is lost and one feels fatigued. ’For this reason exercise 
for constitutional purposes should not be carried too far. 

104 ‘ 
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Exercise for the Brain Worker. — ^It will be seen from what has just 
been said that mental work is productive of fatigue, or the accumulation 
of waste-poisons. That is why one feels exhausted at the end of a day 
of brain work. Exercise in such a case should be taken at five or six 
o^clock in the afternoon as a means of relief and refreshment. The in- 
creased circulation will enable one to sweep these wastes out of his sys- 
tem and to clear his brain. So long as your exereise is enjoyable it is 
productive of this result, but as soon as it becomes laborious and you lose 
the sense of pleasure you may understand that it is time to stop. 

Classification of Exercise. — Wliile practically all exercises have cer- 
tain results in common, yet various forms of exercise are especially 
adapted for definite purposes. Certain types, for instances, are chiefly 
efiective for purposes of muscular developmeut. Otlier forms of exercise 
will be particularly valuable for streugih ening the iniernal organs. We 
may term these organic exercises. Corrective exercises form a depart- 
ment of physical culture, the purpose of wliich is to overcome bodily de- 
fects and special weaknesses in various j)arts of tlie body. To a large 
extent it is the corrective influence of many systems of exercise that give 
them their greatest value. I'inally, we may consider what may be termed 
constitutional exercise, the chief purj)ose of which is not to develop the 
muscular system, but to build vitality and improve the general health. 

V/^KGANIC EXERCISE. 

Strong Muscles or Strong Organs. — We have said that the first purpose 
of physical culture should be health and vitality rather than mere mus- 
cular strength. We need both, but the internal strength is the more im- 
portant. There was a time when the thought of physical culture was 
associated chiefly with the biceps, the large, two-headed muscle of the 
upper arm. The physical training conceptions of that day had to do 
merely with strong arms and legs, and, to a certain extent, the ability to 
lift weights. Physical culture was something for the wrestler and boxer. 
But that day has gone by. Physical culture is now a means of health- 
building for the professional or business man, or anyone else, and is con- 
cerned chiefly with nervous energy and internal strength. The man of 
to-day wants strong organs most of all. ITe cares little about his biceps, 
except as it may be a means of promoting the general circulation and 
influencing the internal organs. 

Strength of Back, Chest and Abdomen. — ^For the above reasons anjr 
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system of physical culture intended for the average man rather than for 
one specializing in athletics should consist chiefly of exercise for strength- 
ening the trunk of the body and the internal vital organs. The exercises 
which we are illustrating are practically all of this type. An elaborate 
system of exercises for the arms and legs is of little value compared to a 
few simplified movements for strengthening the back, improving the chest 
and giving one firm abdominal walls. The exercises illustrated have been 
carefully selected for this purpose. It does not matter so much what exer- 
cise one takes so long as it accomplishes results. One may do as many 
exercises asi he pleases, but such movements as have been illustrated are 
of the very greatest importance. 

Exercises that affect the region of the back, sides, chest and stomach 
have a direct effect upon the internal organs, not only because the in- 
creased circulation in these muscles means an increased blood supply to 
the internal parts adjacent to them, but also because movements of the 
trunk of the body have the effect of compressing, stretching and other- 
wise moving the internal parts to a considerable extent, thus promoting 
functional activity. hTo one can be absolutely healthy without more or 
less activity of this kind, whether in tlie form of work or exercise. Exer- 
cises involving the region of the stomach and abdomen are of particular 
importance for the sake of firm abdominal walls and a general condition 
of strength and vigor throughout all these parts. 

Breathing Exercises. — Voluntary deep breathing is a commendable 
form of organic exercise that directly affects the lungs and in that way 
influences the entire body. In civilization, and especially indoors, men 
and women neglect to breathe deeply. Inactivity and sedentary life are 
responsible for a degree of shallow breathing that is conducive to pale 
faces and lack of energy. One cannot live without oxygen and the more 
oxygen he inhales the better the condition of his blood. Deeper breathing 
also means the more perfect elimination of carbonic acid gas. 

hTow, ordinary muscular exercise is at the same time the most per- 
fect form of deep breathing exercise. Under such conditions deep breath- 
ing is spontaneous. The lungs automatically adapt themselves to the 
oxygen requirements of the system. Muscular effort creates a demand 
for oxygep, or what one may call a condition of oxygen-hunger. Pro- 
longed muscular activity, therefore, insures a perfect lung development. 
Under such conditons one does not need to think of special deep breathing 
exercises. Wild animals do not need to be taught deep breathing. 

Diaphragmatic Breathing. — One whose occupation keeps him confined 
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for a large part of the day, however, should practice voluntary deep 
breathing frequently. This should take the form of diaphragmatic orjso- 
called abdominal breathing. Chest breathing is unnatural except under 
conditions of extreme muscular exertion, as in running or wrestling. If 
one requires a tremendous amount of oxygen, chest breathing is instinc- 
tively resorted to temporarily to supply the demand. Under ordinary 
conditions, however, the natural method of breathing involves chiefly the 
expansion of the body at the waist line and in the region of the abdomen. 
This is because the diaphragm, during the process of inhaling the breath, 
presses downward in such a way as to cause the expansion of the body 
belovt it. The diaphragm is a large, flat muscular structure which forms 
a partition between the thoracic cavity and the abdominal cavity. It 
serves as a floor for the heart and lungs and as a ceiling for the stomach 
and other functional organs lying underneath. If you take an erect 
position and inhale a breath, drawing it down to the lower part of the 
lungs in the proper manner, you will find that the expansion is at and 
below the waist line, with perhaps a little expansion of the floating ribs. 
It is remaiiable how much air can be inhaled and exhaled without ex- 
panding the upper chest. This is a form of deep breathing to be practiced 
as often as you* can think of it. Inhale only through the nose. Exhala- 
tion may be either through the nose or mouth, but preferably through 
the nose. 

While it was thought years ago that abdominal breathing was natural 
for men yet it was assumed somehow that chest breathing was the only 
natural method for women. The error of this assumption is now well 
understood. Chest breathing among women is found to be only the artifi- 
cial result of corset wearing and tight lacing. If there is sufficient free- 
dom at the waist line and below, women naturally breathe in the same 
manner as men. 

The breath is never entirely exhaled. There is always a residue 
in the lungs and air passages. The fresh air inhaled is therefore only 
mixed with this residue of ‘‘dead air^^ in the lungs. In order that deep 
breathing may be as effective as possible, therefore, and the supply of 03 ^- 
gen as great as possible, it is well to exhale as much as one can before 
inhaling. In this way the new supply in the lungs is more nearly perfect. 

Breathing exercises are valuable the first thing in the morning. If 
one feels “more tired than when he went to bed^^ it is often because of an 
accumulation of carbonic acid due to shallow breathing when asleep. 
Deep breathing exercise will overcome this condition quickly. A little 



I. Stretching the arms vigorously high above the head, an exercise especially good 
for the spine. 2. First position in a vigorous exercise for the back. From this posi- 
tion, resisting with the leg, straighten up to the position shown in Figure 3, pulling 
the leg upward. Repeat several times with each leg. 

© E. J. S. 



Two good back exercises, i. Squat low down and stretch the arms vigorously far 
forward, touching the floor at a point as far as you can possibly reach. 2. First stand- 
ing erect, with arms high above the head, and feet apart, swing down and touch the 
floor between the feet and at a point as far back as possible. 

© E. J. S. 
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active exercise and a cold bath, bj stimulating respiration, will also 
quickly bring a sense of refreshment. 

COBEEOTIVE EXEEaSE. 

Eemedying Bodily Defects. — ^In two respects systematic exercise has 
a great advantage over play or athletics as a means of physical develop- 
ment. Active open air pastimes, while always recommended, do not 
necessarily mean a perfect development of all parts of the body. Exer- 
cise, however, properly designed and systematized, will bring about sym- 
metrical development, for each part of the body will be employed in such 
a way that there are no weak parts. And in the second place, special 
exercises may be used for corrective purposes where there are bodily 
defects. Many athletes may be found who are well trained in some 
specialty, but are nevertheless one-sided in development. 

Such conditons as flat chest, drooping or ^^round^^ shoulders, spinal 
tsurvature, a pouchy abdomen, head hanging or thrust forward, flat foot, 
^^chicken breast,^’ and other similar defects, may be either partially or 
entirely remedied by appropriate exercise. 

To a large extent, however, ordinary development exercises of the 
best type are corrective in their influence. In other words, so far as the 
trunk of the body is concerned corrective and development exercises are to 
a large extent identical. The subject should be understood, however, so 
that intelligent selection may be made of those exercises which in each 
individual case are most suited to one^s requirements. All exercises which 
strengthen the back, and especially stretching and bending movements, are 
corrective of spinal curvature. All exercises which bring the shoulders 
ba6k and improve the carriage of the head have a corrective influence upon 
the chest. In both flat-chest and ^^chicken breast,^^ chest expansion exer- 
cises and chest breathing exorcises are advisable, though proper posture 
in such a case is most important of all. All exercises which tend to 
strengthen the stomach and abdominal muscles, and particularly those 
which also promote improved posture, will tend to overcome a pouchy or 
sagging condition of the abdomen. All neck exercises will strengthen that 
part and improve the carriage of the head. Flat-foot or weakness of the 
ankles may be corrected by systematic exercise and especially by the 
wearing of moccasins or sandals, going barefoot, and the practice of ^^toe- 
ing^in" when walking. Exercises for gripping with the toes, for plac- 
ing the weight on the outside edge of the foot, for arching the foot and for 
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deep-knee-bending witb the toes slightly turned in will be valuable in flat- 
foot and other foot troubles. The strengthening of any of these parts 
will naturally be corrective, but by selection of special exercises suited to 
each case wonderful results can be secured. 

Influence of Correct Posture — ^Where there is any occasion for the 
use of corrective exercise special study should bo given to the question of 
bodily posture. This is always important, even where there is no physical 
defect or weakness. Correct posture really means a properly balanced and 
erect condition of the spine. Everything else depends upon this funda- 
mental necessity. An erect spine naturally involves a normal position of 
the shoulders, chest and abdomen. The chest, under such conditions, is 
in an active position, well raised and expanded so as to give room for 
heart and lungs. The shoulders are fairly well back and the abdomen 
somewhat retracted. The extreme military position, with the abdomen 
far drawn in and the chest thrown far forward, is neither necessary nor 
desirable. It is essential, however, that a comfortably erect position be 
maintained. By holding the head fairly well back this position is easily 
assumed. 

The Spinal Column in Correct Posture. — ^We have said that good pos- 
ture is chiefly a question of an erect spine. The human spine is unique 
in the animal world because man is the only animal who naturally stands 
erect. This has required a certain variation in the evolution of the spine 
peculiar to the human race. Particularly this variation involves the 
natural curves in the spine, of wdiicli there are three, the more important 
for our present consideration being the lumbar curve, which is respon- 
sible for the conspicuous arching of the back at the waist line. It is 
true that these curves help to give resiliency, but fundamentally they 
are the direct result of our erect posture. This arching of the back, there- 
fore, is an inevitable feature of an erect position. When you slump 
forward, with shoulders drooping and chest flat, the arch in the back tends 
to disappear. But when you draw yourself up to your full height, with 
chest elevated and expanded and head thrown back, the arch in the back 
becomes pronounced. When you hear reference made to a ^^straight back,” 
the idea conveyed should be that of square shoulders and erect posture, 
inasmuch as the spine is never really straight in the strict sense when the 
body is properly carried. 

Exercises for Correct Carriage. — Therefore if you see to it that the 
back is arched in this way you can depend upon having a correct carriage. 
As a means of securing this at any time there are three extremely simple 
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Bary in order properly to enjoy constitutional exercises and to influence 
the internal organs in the manner suggested. The more perfect the ex- 
ternal muscular system, the more satisfactorily can one strengthen the 
internal organism. 

There is no need to strive for Herculean strength, but a natural, nor- 
mal development is essential. One should have a body of which he need 
nojb be ashamed. Symmetrical and harmonious outlines usually mean 
health as well as muscle. Remember also that any exercise which will 
strengthen the muscles will at the same time mean stronger bones, stronger 
ligaments and tendons, more healthy cartilages and a more firm, clean 
and healthy condition of every structure of the body. In overcoming 
resistance not only are the muscles strengthened but there is a certain 
amount of stress and strain on the tendons, the bones, the ligaments and 
all other parts involved. Even the arteries and veins are affected. The 
contraction of the muscles means pressure upon the blood vessels, thereby 
directly affecting the circulation. In the limbs, also, the movements tend 
to stretch and to shorten the arteries, according to the character of each 
movement. Accordingly, while advocating organic and constitutional exer- 
cise we do not belittle the value of muscular development. 

Exercise versus Work. — It is often said that many men and women 
secure sufficient exercise in the course of their work. This involves a 
fundamental fallacy inasmuch as certain muscles are overworked, in most 
instances, while other muscles are unemployed and therefore undeveloped. 
Work usually means a one-sided development, sometimes with exhaustion 
of those muscles which are employed. In some cases, as in writers’ cramp, 
telegraphers’ cramp and other occupational neuroses, there is exhaustioiv 
of the nerve centres. Most ^‘work” is of a character to stiffen and fatigue 
one, but without building any special degree of strength. 

Exercise, therefore, is of just as much value to the manual worker 
as to anyone else. Some forms of work, such as chopping wood and pitch- 
ing hay, are splendid exercise. Others, ploughing, for instance, are 
purely stiffening in their results. After ploughing all day some quick, 
light exercise will be refreshing and strengthening. One should always 
exercise those muscles not employed in his work. 

limitations of Athletics. — Athletic games are to be recommended 
for those physically suited to them. They will not, however, take the 
place of scientific physical training where one is in need of symmetrical 
development. Specializing in atliletics frequently overworks certain mus- 
cles while neglecting others, just as is the c$se with many forms of work. 
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All-around athletics should be preferred. In all cases the young man 
before going into any athletic competition should prepare himself by 
systematic physical training to build up a normal development and 
strengthen any weak parts. 

Light versus Heavy Exercise. — ^There is much controversy as to the 
relative value of light and heavy exercise. Both are valuable for special 
purposes. For one who is strong very light exercise is practically no exer- 
cise at all. He will require some form of exertion which gives resistance 
to his powerful muscles. Feats of great strength are perfectly natural 
where one is sufficiently strong so that there is no strain upon the vital 
organs in performing them. One who is weak and undeveloped, however, 
cannot attempt heavy exercise and should commence with light move- 
ments. As he gains in strength he may use exercises involving more re- 
sistance. It requires the expenditure of strength to build strength, and 
if he hopes to become very strong it will be necessary to use ever-increas- 
ing resistance. He should not, however, force himself too much. The 
theory that one can gain the strength of a Hercules by means of light 
exercise is without foundation. Pay no attention to the mail-order expert 
who tells you that you can have ‘^muscles like mine’^ through five minutes 
of light calisthenic work, according to ^ffiis system.^^ The facts are that 
the mail-order expert gained his amazing development from hours of 
weight lifting each day. 

^^Calisthenics” are valuable for all-around purposes, and in class 
work are suited to the needs of the average individual. In advanced phy- 
sical culture, however, they are no longer sufficiently vigorous. Further- 
jnore, the ordinary calisthenic “drill” contains a number of exercises for 
arms and legs which are of limited value as compared to such movements 
of the trunk of the body as are illustrated in this department of this work. 

Weight Lifting — If one wishes to become a professional “strong 
man” and has exceptional vitality, with a powerful frame to begin ’With, 
weight lifting is the one and only means of securing the greatest possible 
strength. It is not, however, advisable for the average man. There is no 
real objection to weight lifting for one who is already strong if he does 
not overdo it. One should be sure that he has a strong heart before 
using weights. It is possible by practicing speed exercises to maintain 
some pliability and speed in the muscles while handling weights, but it is 
nevertheless true that weight lifting has a tendency to promote stiffness 
of the muscles and a more or less muscle-bound condition. 

Humb-bells. — Dumb-bells of light weight were popular one or two 
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generations ago, but are not now much used. A dumb-bell drill is really a 
calisthenic drill in which these light weights are held in the hands for 
the purpose of giving some resistance and to make the movements more 
effective. If you practice calisthenics, dumb-bells are as useful for this 
purpose as ever, but they are inclined to make one slow even though they 
help to build strength. One can use a pair of flat-irons for the same 
purpose. 

Tensing Exercise. — This is a form of exercise, much advocated 
and taught by mail-order experts, which consists simply of a method of 
hardening or ^^tensing’’ the muscles. One muscle or set of muscles is 
used to resist the contraction of the opposing muscle or set of muscles. 
For the arm, for instance, the flexor or biceps is used to resist the exten- 
sor or triceps muscles. High-sounding, meaningless terms, such as ^^physi- 
ological exercise” or ‘^concentration exercise” are applied to this form of 
exercise by mail-order instructors. Tensing exercises, however, while 
somewhat effective, are not to be recommended because of their muscle- 
binding and stiffening tendencies. They call for an unnatural use of the 
muscles. The muscles were intended for purposes of movement and not 
to resist each other. Exercises involving bodily movement, or exercises 
against external resistance are inflnitely superior to any of these freak 
‘‘systems.” 

Stretching Exercise. — Stretching is a natural and spontaneous form 
of muscular action. When systematized stretching gives a fairly satis- 
factory method of exercise. It can never, however, take the place of active 
movement exercises. It cannot influence the heart or functional system 
to the same extent as active games and real muscular exertion. One may 
advantageously practice a few minutes of stretching for all parts of the 
body the first thing in the morning, but should not depend upon this 
limited form of exercise for all of his physical requirements. 

Complete and Incomplete Movements. — It should be said, however, 
that a certain amount of stretching should form a part of all systematic 
exercise. AH exercise movements should be as “complete” as possible, in 
order to stretch the muscles and other tissues. In our ordinary, everyday 
work our movements are usually limited in scope. We do not extend the 
arm fully or flex it fully. We do not bend as far to either side as we can 
nor stretch the arms as high above the head as we can. Special exercises, 
therefore, should extend the scope of our movements to their natural 
limit. In extending the arm in exercise it should be straightened abso- 
lutely. In bending at the elbow it should be flexed as far as it will go. 
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In bending the body we should bend as far as we can in each direction, 
and in raising the arms above the head we should raise them as high 
as we can stretch. This principle should be earnestly kept in mind, in 
order to keep the muscles supple and elastic, and in order to promote the 
circulation in the tendons, joints, ligaments and other structures apart 
from the muscles. The back, for instance, should be vigorously stretched 
in all bending exercises so as to influence the cartilages of the spine, 
thus keeping them elastic and healthy. It is, in part, the stretching of 
all sections of the body in systematized exercise that gives it its unusual 
value, and to neglect this feature is to fail to get the best results. 

Gymnasium and Apparatus Work. — ^Practically all apparatus work in 
the gymnasium can be recommended as an effective form of exercise. Too 
much emphasis need not be placed upon apparatus work because thou- 
sands of people do not have the opportunity of visiting a gynasium regu- 
larly, and therefore should depend upon such exercises in the home as we 
have illustrated. But if a gymnasium is convenient the various forms of 
apparatus can be recommended not only for strengthening the body, and 
especially the arms, but because such apparatus helps to lend interest to 
the work of physical training. It is an excellent plan, especially where 
there is a family of children and a convenient yard for the purpose, to 
instal a little home-made apparatus. A horizontal bar, parallel bars, a 
vaulting horse and a trapeze or flying rings will all be useful in this way. 

Owing to the elevated character of most forms of apparatus, such as 
the horizontal bar, parallel bars and rings, it may be said that exercise of 
this kind bears a certain relation to the natural life and activities of pre- 
historic man, and especially to those of our alleged ape-like ancestors, 
who lived in the trees. In other words, exercise of this type is strictly 
natural. Apparatus work is usually most effective for improving the 
shoulders, chest and arms, although to a certain extent valuable for the 
other parts of the body as well. 

Eapidity of Exercise. — The question of the speed at which exercise 
should be carried on is frequently brought up. Should certain move- 
ments be performed rapidly or slowly ? This depends upon the character 
of the exercise and upon the individual. As a general thing, movements 
should be fairly active in character and of a speed which one can best 
enjoy. Very great speed calls for more energy. Very slow movements 
are stiffening in their results, also fatiguing. As a general thing, exer- 
cises performed with a ^^swing’^ and a fair degree of speed are suggested. 
The quality of rhythm is also helpful. 
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Stimulating Exercise. — ^Tast movements have a stimulating effect upon 
the nervous system. They Tvake one up. They call for more energy than 
slow movements and they arouse the energies of the body more thoroughly. 
They are even mentally stimulating if not carried to the point of too much 
fatigue. Also they are refreshing. Slow movements are sedative in char- 
acter. If one wishes to sleep soundly a few very slow movements, or 
walking very slowly, would make him feel tired and in a condition to 
sleep. A brisk walk, however, is mentally stimulating and all fast exer- 
cises are energizing. If engaged in any work of a monotonous, slow 
and stiffening character, then a couple of minutes of very fast exercise 
will be found refreshing. Tf stiffened from a slow walk of ten miles, a 
quick run will arouse an active circulation and make one feel fresh and 
energetic. 

Belaxation and Contraction. — The best results in exercise of any kind 
will be secured from a policy of alternate contraction and relaxation of 
the muscles. In other words, the state of tension or contraction should not 
be prolonged, but momentary in character. There should be a moment of 
contraction and then a brief interval of relaxation, and then another mo- 
ment of contraction. During the brief interval of relaxation a renewed 
blood supply is allowed to flow into the capillaries in the muscles, and in 
that way the exercise can be continued without discomfort and with the 
very best results. Prolonged stress or tension of the muscles interferes 
with the circulation by reason of the continued pressure on the blood 
vessels, and may result in a stiffened or cramped condition. 

Occupational Exercise. — The character of the exercise best suited to 
various men and women will depend largely upon the nature of their 
occupation. One who does hard physical work will not need strenuous 
exercise but rather activity of a quick, light character. One whose occu- 
pation involves sitting down all day will naturally require some vigorous 
exertion. He needs real exercise, and if possessing much vitality and a 
strong frame he may benefit most by exercise of a decidedly strength- 
building character. 

Exercise in Relation to Bodily Weight. — ^Undoubtedly those who are 
thin will require different methods of training from those who carry an 
excess of flesh. The thin man usually needs to conserve his vitality and 
must carefully avoid over-exertion. This is especially true if he is of a 
nervous temperament. What he needs is a small amount of exercise, but 
of a muscle-building character. Men are thin not simply through lack of 
fat but through lack of muscle. They need strength-building exercise 
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for enlarging the muscles, but only a small amount of it because they 
cannot spare too much energy. They should not, however, strain them- 
selves. Also they need a certain amount of walking for constitutional 
purposes, but should not do any running. 

On the other hand, the man who is over-weight usually has suffi- 
ciently large muscles already, in combination with his fat. Keference is 
made to the ordinary case of superfluous flesh, not those cases in which 
fat is a disease, for such cases need a doctor. Many stout men are power- 
ful — ^that is to say, ^^awfully strong for a minute.^^ They do not need 
strength-building exercise. What they need is fast, active exercise such as 
will build endurance. Their activity should be light, but continuous 
enough to burn up the fatty tissue. There ^should be no strain, but the 
exercise should be a matter of hours. 

At the same time those who are over-weight must depend largely upon 
diet to secure a satisfactory reduction, especially eliminating the fat- 
forming foods, or in other words, the carbohydrates and fats. If they 
will eliminate bread from the diet together with cereals, rice, potatoes 
and other starchy food, and also sugar and other sweets, it is usually 
a simple matter to reduce weight. 

Age and Exercise. — Age is usually the period of decreasing activity, 
but to a certain extent it is due to decreased activity. Age is not merely 
a matter of years ; it is a bodily condition. Some men are old at thirty, 
others are still young in body and mind at seventy. To maintain youth 
is largely a matter of keeping physically active as well as observing other 
rules of health. Exercise is, therefore, just as important in advancing 
years as iu youth. 

Exercise for men above sixty years need not be so active or stren- 
uous as that for young men, but it should be of a character to maintain 
suppleness, and especially it should be conducive to an erect bearing. 
What we have said about the importance of bodily posture applies espe- 
cially in advancing years. It is found that healthy men in old age often 
possess remarkable endurance. Many records for long distance walking 
have been made by men between sixty-five and seventy-five years of age. 
Walking, golf, hill climbing and activities of a similar character are "^ery 
highly to be commended. Appropriate exercise is one of the most effective 
means of avoiding the hardening of the arteries which is commonly asso- 
ciated with the declining years of life. 

Exercise and the Bath. — ^A cold bath may be used in the morning as a 
tonic and as a means of improved circulation, but it should follow the 
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morning exercise. A cold bath is only valuable when one can enjoy it and 
recuperate promptly with warmth. If one feels chilly or nervous, or finds 
himself trembling afterwards it is weakening and harmful. 

Success with cold bathing and the ability to recuperate depend 
largely upon being thoroughly warm before taking the bath. For this 
reason also it is better to take the bath in a warm room. One recuperates 
more readily. Exercise preceding the bath has the effect of thoroughly 
warming the body so that one may enjoy it and benefit from it. Never 
attempt a cold bath when already chilled, when the hands and feet are 
cold or when the skin takes the form of ^^goose fiesh.^^ 

The shorter the bath the better. Simply stay in the cold water for a 
moment, whether a plunge or shower is used. If perspiring freely from 
exercise this is especially important. After the bath one should, in such 
case, use a warm sweater or bath-robe so that he may continue to perspire 
somewhat and cool off only gradually. One should not cool off too quickly 
or stay in a cold bath too long when perspiring. Under such conditions 
also it is a good plan to use a warm shower first and to wind up with a 
momentary cold shower, if all shower bath conveniences are available. 
Only one or two hot baths with soap a week are required for purposes 
of cleanliness, and such hot baths should always be followed with a cold 
shower or cold sponge. 

Cold baths have a pronounced effect upon the circulation and are a 
tonic of great value for those with whom they agree. One of limited 
vitality, however, should be careful. 

Air Baths and Sun Baths. — ^Air baths are of distinct value for their 
tonic effect on the nerves and for promoting the functions of the skin in 
general. Clothing is an artificial form of protection, tending to smother 
the skin and interfere with the elimination of waste matter through the 
pores. To take an air bath, simply remove the clothing in a comfortably 
warm room and allow the air to come in contact with the surface of the 
body. Air baths are conducive to good health and circulation, but it is 
always important that the hands and feet should be kept warm through 
good circulation. 

Sun baths are stimulating and energizing, if properly taken. The 
sun is the source of all life and energy upon the earth, and the sun’s rays 
directly stimulate the bodily metabolism. A sun bath and air bath may be 
combined, if convenient. Care should be taken by tliose of fair, light 
skins not to carry them too far, and especially in midsummer in the 
middle of the day. The vertical or nearly vertical rays of the sun have 
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a chemical effect which, although stimulating for a short time, become 
destructive to the nerve-protoplasm if continued too long in the case of 
those of blonde or unpigmented skins. Those of dark complexions can 
endure much more sunshine. The best time for a sun bath in summer is 
early or late in the day, though in winter one may take a sun bath at noon. 
There is no doubt that everyone requires a certain amount of sunshine the 
year around as a means of stimulating the formation of red blood cells 
and energizing the system generally. If care is taken to avoid the chem- 
ical action of the vertical rays, sun baths will be of great; value in 
building vitality and strength. 

Clothing and Sunshine — ^Light colored clothing may generally bo 
recommended as a means of permitting light to reach the skin. Gray 
and tan are excellent and serviceable colors for this reason. If engaged in 
farm work or otherwise too much exposed to the direct rays of the sun 
in the summer, some protection from the light may be desirable. Light 
colored fabrics are cool, but admit the light. Black or dark colored 
fabrics absorb the heat, but shut out the light. In a tropical climate or 
under the vertical rays of the sun, where protection from both light and 
heat are desired, one should wear black or dark underclothing to shut out 
the light, and white or light colored outside clothing to reflect the heat 
and keep cool. Ilats should be white or light colored on top, with a dark 
lining. Arabs and others exposed to much sunshine wear white turbans 
and light colored clothing to keep cool. 

Priction Bubs. — Supplementing air baths and sun baths, friction of 
the skin is of great value in promoting its functional activity. A coarse 
Turkish towel is excellent for this purpose, although soft brushes may be 
used. If the skin is tender and sensitive one may even use the palms of 
the hands. Five or ten minutes of this friction of the skin, briskly rub- 
bing every part of the body, will more than repay one through the im- 
proved texture of the skin itself and the healthful influence of this treat- 
ment upon the body in general. 
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PART 11. 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT FOB. WOMEN. 


Strength and Womanhood. — It is a mistake to suppose that bodily 
strength is a possession to be cultivated exclusively by the male sex. The 
burdens naturally placed upon womanhood are such that strength and 
vitality are, if anything, even more desirable for women than for men. 

Great muscular strength is not desired. But a certain degree of 
strength, according with a natural and normal bodily development, is 
absolutely essential. The biological peculiarities of each sex are to be 
considered. Anthropological studies have shown that men are naturally 
better suited for exertions of a violent and strenuous character, but that 
in work or any form of activity requiring moderate exertion only, women 
on the average have better powers of endurance. It need not be said 
that women have more vitality, though there may be reason for thinking 
so, but it is undoubtedly true that they naturally have remarkable powers 
of endurance when at their best. They are not fitted muscularly for ex- 
tremes of heavy lifting, nor for hunting and war, and so it is only natural 
that exercise of that character and games which simulate these activities 
should be limited to men. But within the natural limits of a woman^s 
strength exercise and development are fully as important as in the case 
of men, and activities that promote grace and elasticity rather than 
strength are particularly commended. 

Bodily Development. — Every woman desires a good carriage. Every 
woman desires a good figure. A normal bodily development, with its 
lines of strength and grace, indicates vitality and a conditon of physical 
wholesomeness. It is impossible to carry the body properly or to enjoy 
the possession of a good figure without a satisfactory muscular develop- 
ment. It is quite true that women naturally are supplied with slightly 
lOa 1667 
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more fatty tissue than men, hut the real outlines of the body, neverthe- 
less, are determined by the fundamental muscular structure. Without it, 
the whole body lacks character. Fat, without an underlying muscular 
formation, means shapelessness. The beauty, contour and shapely lines 
of healthy womanhood are determined almost entirely by the muscular 
development. The external layer of fat simply serves to fill in and make 
smooth the various parts. 

Masculine or Feminine Outlines. — Tt has sometimes been suggested by 
uninformed and prejudiced writers that physical exercise tends to give 
a woman masculine outlines. This contention, however, is not borne out 
by the facts, inasmuch as the structure of a woman’s body differs funda- 
mentally from that of a man. No amount of exercise, no matter how far 
she may carry her physical training, can possibly give a woman the an- 
gular, lumpy and conspicuous muscular outlines of the over-trained male 
athlete. Humorous writers have sometimes referred to professional 
^^strong men” as giving the appearance of having a large number of 
tennis balls concealed under the skin. This type of physical develop- 
ment, however, cannot possibly be secured by women, inasmuch as their 
muscles partake of a long, smooth character, productive of softer outlines. 

Exercise for women, instead of making them masculine in appear- 
ance, only serves to accentuate their feminine qualities by reason of pro- 
moting better health. Their feminine attributes are more distinctly em- 
phasized. The greater the degree of physical development in each ses 
the more perfectly will the secondary sex characteristics of each be made 
manifest. The more vitality that each possesses the more perfectly wil 
they be differentiated in these respects. 

The Bight Kind of Exercise. — To a large extent all considerationf 
applying to exercise in general, and especially to exercise for corrective 
purposes, will apply very forcibly in the case of women. It is not strong 
arms and legs that are most desired. On the contrary, physical training 
for women should be chiefl^y directed to building up strength of the trunl 
of the body. Even more than men women need strong backs, good chest 
and particularly a strong and firm condition of the abdominal region. T 
a large extent, therefore, the exercises we are illustrating are of a typ 
CO bring about increased strength in the trunk of the body. Aside froi 
these special exercises all activities that involve grace and suppleness ai 
particularly commendable. 

Housework as a Form of Exercise. — Thousands of women are und« 
the impression that they get plenty of exercise in the form of housewori 
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Unfortunately, they are mistaken. Housework is not exercise. If it 
were, nearly all women would be models of physical perfection. House- 
work requires a certain amount of activity and by special study certain 
forms of housework can be employed as exercise by doing it energetically 
and by modifying ordinary movements in such a way as to stretch the 
body and improve the posture. As usually performed, however, house- 
work involves the use of only a^ limited number of muscles. Most of 
the activities in the home are of a nature to bend the back, cramp the 
chest, pull the shoulders forward and in other ways to operate against 
proper poise and the active use of the entire muscular system. 

The houseworker probably needs exercise of the right kind even 
more than any one else. Housework has a fatiguing clTect upon the 
body but does not refresh and strengthen like exercise. Ilouseworkers 
need special movements for raising and expanding the chest, pulling the 
shoulders back, straightening the back, bringing the head back and up, 
and in other ways for strengthening and improving the trunk of the 
body as a whole. 

Poise and Carriage — All that wo have said in the section on ‘Phy- 
sical Culture and Body Building’’ and about the importance of correct 
posture applies with special emphasis in the case of women, not only for 
the sake of health but for the sake of personal attractiveness and good 
appearance. The elusive quality which we often term “stylo” is not a 
question of clothing but a question of bearing. It is entirely a question 
of proper carriage. A woman may be gowned in the most expensive 
fabrics, but if she does not carry herself like a queen she has no “style.” 
On the other hand, a woman with a well developed body, full of vitality 
and energy, may wear the most economical and simple kind of a dress, 
and yet by her grace of carriage and physical poise will give the sug- 
gestion of “style.” 

It is this quality that physical culture, and physical culture only, 
can develop in women. This quality may be the possession of every 
woman who will make the effort to perfect herself physically and to 
»3cure an upright carriage of the body. Posture alone may be insuffi- 
cient, inasmuch as one might stand erect, but stiffly. Style and good 
carriage involve not only an erect position, but a certain freedom and 
grace of movement that can only be secured by proper muscular co-ordin- 
ation, as developed through exercise. One must have control of her 
physical organism in such a way that every movement is free and easy. 
Active play during girlhood tends to give one this grace and muscular 
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control. Dancing helps to develop it, but physical culture is the most 
valuable of all measures for improving one in this particular respect. 

Why Women Wear Corsets. — There is no question that the primary 
purpose of the corset was to supply in an artificial way the erect bearing 
which would naturally be the expression of vitality and a normal, vigor- 
ous bodily development. It may appear that many women at the present 
day wear the corset as a means of bodily support, and come to depend 
upon it for such support, but the corset when it was first worn was de- 
signed to make the figure more attractive. Even to-day many women 
continue to wear corsets because of the feeling that they would ^^look 
like a fright^’ without them. Considering their undeveloped physical 
condition it is quite true that they would be unattractive in their natural 
state. Tlie corset tends to hold one erect, and the persistence with which 
corset wearing has been praciticed throughout many centuries is largely 
the manifestation of the normal instinct of women to make themselves 
attractive and presentable. It is an attempt to supply by artificial means 
what should be supplied as a result of health and vigor. A prominent 
and protruding abdomen, largely as a result of improper carriage, and 
associated with drooping shoulders and a flat-chested condition, is an 
intolerable outrage to the SDsthetic sense of every healthy woman. Tho 
corset alTords a way out of the difficulty. 

Are Corsets Unnecessary, — Books and articles without end have been 
written in denunciation of the corset. There is no question of the harm 
done in many cases through tight lacing and the wearing of improper 
corsets. It need not be said, however, that corsets are in all cases in- 
jurious if they arc well designed and properly fitted. The great diffi- 
culty, however, is that women depend upon the corset for their ^^shape.’^ 
Many of them feel that they have no shape at all without this contri- 
vance. Instead of being fitted to the corset, however, as is tho case in 
most instances, the corset should be selected to fit the figure, and first of 
all every woman should have a figure of her own to which the corset 
should conform. Instead of being shapeless without her corset she should 
be shapely, and this is entirely a matter of physical development. 

The torso of a woman, like that of a man, is normally supplied 
with a muscular structure which, when properly developed, really pro- 
vides a natural corset for her. It is a corset of vigorous muscles which 
will keep her body firm and strong and beautiful. If these muscles are 
properly developed she will need no corset in order to give her shape. 
In present fashions in dress, and particularly in the wearing of separate 
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waists and skirts, involving tight waist bands, something in the nature of 
a girdle or corset may be required for comfort and for proper adjustment 
of the clothing, but no one should be compelled to wear a corset just to 
^^give her a figure/^ She should depend upon the natural corset of the 
muscles of her waist line and abdomen. If these muscles are weakened 
and allowed to degenerate wdth an accumulation of fatty tissue, and par- 
ticularly if the carriage of the body is faulty, then she will bo truly 
shapeless and unpresentable without artificial support. 

A strong back and an erect posture, however, should by all means 
te cultivated by women. Erect posture will mean a full and well- 
rounded chest and a retracted abdomen. Furthermore, some of the exer- 
cises illustrated in this section will be of special value for strengthening 
the muscles in the region of the abdomen and waist line in the manner 
desired. 

Weaknesses of Women. — There is no question that the weak point 
in the case of many women is the pelvic region. The displacements of 
the female organs are the cause of great suffering and contribute to 
various nervous disturbances. A prolapsed or otherwise displaced con* 
dition of these organs is usually the result of a weakened condition of 
the ligaments involved and also of the adjacent muscles, organs and 
structures generally. By toning up and building strengtli in all these 
parts it is frequently a very simple matter to overcome difficulties of this 
type. Faulty carriage also has a great deal to do with weaknesses of this 
kind and should require special attention. All exercises, liowever, which 
tend to build strength of the external abdominal muscles will likewise 
favorably affect the pelvic organs, together with the digestive and other 
functional organs. Particularly commendable ore those movements for 
strengthening the abdomen which may be practiced while lying down. 
In the case of prolapsed organs excessive exertion or muscular strain 
while standing may in some cases aggravate the trouble. 

As a special means of relief in the case of prolapsus of the female 
organs and also as a means of building strength, reclining exercises per- 
formed on an inclined plane with the hips and feet higher than the level 
of the head, will bo advantageous. In this case the force of gravitation 
tends to restore these organs to their normal position. One may take a 
large ironing board, placing one end of it upon the side of the bed, the 
lower end on the floor, and while lying with the feet elevated upon this 
board she may execute simple exercises for the legs, raising them to 
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the perpendicular, flexing the knees against the chest and devising other 
movements that 'will bring into play the abdominal muscles. 

A still more effective type of exercise as a means of relief in such 
conditoi^ is one which we have illustrated, in which the body is raised 
to a practically upside down position. This can be executed while lying 
in bed. If you have a brass or iron bedstead, take hold of the rods at 
the head of the bed with your hands, raise the legs first to a perpen- 
dicular position, and then stretching them still further upward, raise the 
hips and back until the weight of the body is practically supported by the 
shoulders, and the torso as well as the legs are held for a few momenta 
in an upside down position. Study the illustrations carefully. 

Apart from special exercises of this type the all-round building of 
strength and an improvement in the circulation, together with good pos- 
ture and freedom from the constriction of corsets or skirt-bands which 
compress the lower part of the body, will be very effective by way of 
avoiding and also remedying many of the tormenting weaknesses of 
women. 

Exercise for Constipation. — In connection with weaknesses of women 
the necessity for overcoming any tendencies toward constipation assumes 
special importance. All exercises that tend to strengthen the abdomen 
will be very effective in this direction, while brisk walking, rope skipping, 
dancing, tennis and active exercise generally, if one is strong enough, 
will be helpful. Deep abdominal massage, using a circular movement in 
the direction of the hands of a clock, will be valuable. In connection 
with such exercise and massage, dietetic measures will be necessary. One 
should drink freely of water and use plenty of fruit and green vegetables. 
White bread is the most common cause of constipation and should be 
avoided, together with cakes, cookies, crackers, crullers and white flour 
products generally. Instead, whole wheat bread or graham bread should 
be used. Bran is especially good, either used in muffins or mixed with 
one’s cereal. All whole wheat or whole grain breakfast foods are satis- 
factory. Cheese, rice, tapioca, spaghetti and other starchy foods are 
likewise constipating and should be avoided. Fresh milk is sometimes 
conducive to constipation, and in a serious case it would be better to use 
buttermilk or fermented milk instead. 

By following these suggestions on diet strictly, together with suffi- 
cient exercise and water drinking, stubborn cases of constipation may 
usually be overcome without the help of cathartic treatment. In a 
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serious case an enema will usually be found more satisfactory than a 
cathartic. 

Exercise During Pregnancy. — If ever strength and health are desir- 
able in the case of a woman, it is in connection with the trials of ma- 
ternity. Physical weakness, under such circumstances, is responsible 
for much suffering and difficulty of recuperation. It is a well-known 
fact that the women of savage races experience very little of the weak- 
ness and hardship in recuperating from childbirth that is prevalent in 
civilized communities. There is also some evidence that, to a certain 
extent, painlessness in childbirth may be enjoyed as a result of a normal, 
vigorous and healthy physical condition. If pain cannot bo entirely 
avoided, at least in many cases it may be greatly lessened by proper 
physical preparation for maternity, in which the building of strength is 
an important factor. And in all cases exercise enables one to recuperate 
much more quickly and to avoid permanent weakening results. 

The prospective mother should, above all things, get plenty of sleep 
and outdoor air. The inclination to remain indoors during this period 
^^for fear of being seen’’ is little short of criminal in its results, inasmuch 
as it bears upon the health and vitality of the unborn child, as well as 
impairing the health of the mother. Nutrition is a most important mat- 
ter at this time, and the lack of fresh air, by interfering with the appetite, 
is also indirectly detrimental in this way. 

Walking is one of the most valuable of all forms of exercise during 
this period because of its vitality building influence. It should be made 
the special duty of every prospective mother to take a long walk some 
time each day. 

* Special exercises, however, are important for strengthening the 
abdominal walls and for promoting the health and vigor of all the bodily 
structure concerned. In these exercises the aim should be elasticity and 
suppleness rather than excessive strength. In other words, these exer- 
cises should not be carried so far as to produce an abnormal muscular 
development or a condition of muscular rigidity. It is best, accord- 
ingly, to employ active exercise of this type during the first three or 
four months of pregnancy, and thereafter to use less vigorous movements 
involving this part of tlie body, but particularly to depend upon daily 
long walks. Motoring and other pastimes which take one out of doors 
are particularly suggested. In the latter months of pregnancy special 
care should be taken to avoid any strain. Stretching or bending exercises 
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should iten be taken with caution, and only to the point at which they 
are easy and comfortable to execute. 

Bust Development — The question of improving the bust is one of 
special interest in the case of large numbers of women. A normal bust 
development is invariably associated with a condition of vitality and 
perfect womanhood. In many cases a source of complaint is found in 
a lack of development and in other cases in excessive development, with 
the desire to reduce the bust. In either case, good results can usually 
be secured by physical culture methods. 

Exercises which involve the muscles of the upper chest have a decided 
effect in improving the firmness and contour of the breasts. It cannot be 
said that in all cases exercise will increase the size of the bust, but in all 
cases it will increase their firmness and beauty. Where there is a ten- 
dency to droop this firmness has everything to do with their character 
and contour. 

The increased size of the bust, when it is lacking or defective, must 
first of all depend upon improved nutrition and the development of 
vitality. The glandular structure depends upon the general health and 
active circulation, and to bring about an improvement in this respect all 
possible measures that affect the general health must be considered. In 
many cases a general gain in health is necessary, requiring more sleep, 
better nutrition through appropriate foods, freedom from mental strain 
or worry, freedom from overwork and particularly as much outdoor life 
as possible. 

The bathing of the breast with cold water may be particularly 
suggested. ^Rtassage, under such conditions, is likewise valuable, but it 
should never take the form of pulling or stroking downward because this 
will tend to increase still further any sagging or drooping of the parts. 
Massage strokes should take an upward direction. 

It should bo said that there is a widespread, popular misconception 
as to what should be the normal size of the bust. Under natural condi- 
tions and the most perfect health the bust should not be too large. It is 
only under conditions of maternity and approaching maternity that these 
glands are particularly enlarged. At other times they should be of only 
moderate size, and it is. only under such conditions that the most per- 
fect contour can be maintained. When the breasts are too large it is 
almost impossible to prevent their drooping or hanging. A study of 
works of art, both antique and modern will show one very quickly that 
the perfect bust is not excessive in size. 
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Apart from exercises for the muscles of the chest, the appearance 
of the bust depends very large upon proper carriage and the develop- 
ment of the chest* A good bust is impossible in connection with a flat- 
chested condition. If the chest is round, full and well developed, and 
the carriage erect in such a way that the chest is properly raised, a bust 
of moderate size will assume its true proportions of harmonious outline 
and symmetry. One cannot, therefore, pay too much attention to im- 
proving the conditon of the chest as a whole. 

The reduction of tlie bust when too large is a much more difficult 
matter in many cases*^ and if one is over-weight it will be necessary to 
employ special diet and reclucing metnods for the entire body. Massage 
is somewliat dangerous for bust reduction ; diet and exercise are the only 
safe means to reduce. The exercises already mentioned for bringing into 
play the muscles of the upper chest are of even more importance, if 
anything, as a means of removing the superfluous fat. These should be 
practiced at least two or three tim(‘s each day. The bathing of the 
parts with cold water is likewise especially valuable for improving the 
circulation, oxidizing the adipose tissue and for improving their flrm- 
ness. See Reduction. Index. 

The Thin Woman. — Tt is not generally recognized that a lack of 
flesh upon the part of women is to a large extent the result of a lack of 
physical development. It is quite true that it frequently means poor 
nutrition and a lack of vitality, but nutrition is improved in part by 
exercise and the better appetite that comes with exercise and open-air life. 

At the same time, a thin arm means an undeveloped arm. A body 
not properly filled out means one lacking in general muscular develop- 
ment. A thin woman, often of a nervous temperament, cannot afford to 
waste her energy in an excess of exercise, but she should persistently 
and systematically exercise every part of the body by a little really ener- 
getic exercise each day. By using each and every muscle only a little 
bit, but with sufficient effort to prove to ‘Nature the need of greater 
strength, Nature will respond by building strength and developing the 
muscles. As a woman builds up her muscular structures she will enjoy 
improved functional tone and her flesh will be rounded out in the man- 
ner that is natural to her when in good health. Physical stagnation is 
just as detrimental to a woman as to a man. 

Recreational Exercises. — It is true that outdoor recreations cannot 
take the place of systematic movements in improving the body, but they 
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have a marked constitutional effect and are also helpful in the case of 
women for developing grace, agility and muscular control. 

Dancing is a form of activity particularly well suited to the physical 
requirements of women. Although not necessarily an outdoor exercise, 
it is best practiced in an open-air pavilion. The ordinary social dances 
are valuable, though to a less extent than folk-dances and fancy dances 
of various kinds. Toe dancing alone is somewhat artificial and unna- 
tural, although even that is not really harmful in any way, and would 
be helpful. 

Tennis is well suited to women and many of them become fully as 
expert as the best male players. It is an active game, but without any 
special strain for those in condition to play it. Hope-skipping may be 
made very interesting with a study of fancy steps, and is valuable for 
women, although where there is prolapsus of the pelvic organs one should 
strengthen these parts before attempting rope-skipping. 

Swimming is an ideal exercise for women inasmuch as it is particu- 
larly well suited to their bodily structure. Fencing is another active and 
enjoyable competitive exercise, conducive to grace and muscular control. 
Other games and sports may be recommended for those to whom they 
naturally appeal. Other sports are described elsewhere. Book 
XIX. 

Tor Vromen Who Worry. — ^Worry may often be overcome by relaxa- 
tion exercises or some active a^ud stimulating form of exercise, such as 
tennis, rope-skipping, running or dancing. Such activity will take one 
out of the mental rut of her worry. By overcoming physical depres- 
sion one also overcomes the mental depression associated with it. By 
arousing an active circulation and stimulating all the bodily forces, one 
takes an entirely different view of things. By promoting deep breathing 
and by thus changing the blue blood into red blood the ^‘blues’’ will na- 
turally fade away. There is no other possible means of overcoming 
worry that is so effective as stimulating exercise, although where there 
is any liver trouble, dyspepsia or constipation as a fundamental cause of 
this mental condition, proper attention should be given to these disorders. 

Itelaxation Exercises. — ^For nervous persons generally and especially 
for women of nervous temperament, relaxation exercises are of great 
value. They enable one to overcome that condition of nervous tension 
which is, in many cases, such a waste of vitality. Learn to relax. One 
may train herself to ^^let go’’ of the tense muscles, and in that way relax 
the nerves. We have voluntary control of our muscles and through their 
use we may, to a large extent, control' our nerves and mental states. 
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The most convenient relaxing exercises are those performed lying on 
a soft bed, with a good spring. Raise one foot at a time ten or twelve 
inches, hold it for a moment and then relax, letting it drop absolutely 
limp upon the bed. Repeat this ten times. Then try witli both legs 
together. With the arms at the sides raise them a few inches and let 
them drop seemingly lifeless. Raise the head and shoulders two or three 
inches and then let them drop back relaxed. 'Next with the weight on 
the shoulders and feet raise the hips and back three or four inches from 
the bed, hold the position for a moment and then let the body back 
limply. Try tliis at first five, then ten times. It may bounce if properly 
relaxed. Soon you will readily learn to relax tJie muscles voluntarily, and 
by overcoming the tightness or muscular tension you will learn at the same 
time to relax the nerves. Those who have difficulty in going to sleep 
should practice these relaxing exercises on retiring each night. 

Similar relaxation movements can be performed while standing, by 
raising one arm or one leg at a time and then letting it drop limp, swing- 
ing loosely at the side. Another excellent movement is to let the head 
suddenly drop limp upon the chest, with arms swinging loosely. For 
another, hold the arms extended in front, hands hanging limp from the 
wrists, and then shake the hands loosely regularly ten times. 

Cold Baths for Women. — The efiFeet of cold bathing in the case 
of women is exactly the same as in the case of men, and what we have 
said in the section on physical culture in regard to bathing, air baths, sun 
baths and friction rubbing will likewise apply to women, although in the 
matter of cold bathing women of limited strength should be especially 
careful. It is. of course, advisable to avoid cold bathing during the 
monthly periods, and to be careful about exercise at such times unless 
very, strong 

Clothing. — The dress of women has such an important influence 
upon physical activity and health that a word on the subject is neces- 
sary We have already referred to the influence of the corset, though 
it should be said that when avoiding a corset the wearing of tight skirt- 
bands and the weight of heavy skirts may be even more serious. Any 
form of clothing which permits free bodily movement may be suggested, 
and one-piece gowns, house dresses and other forms of apparel which are 
supported from the shoulders should be much used on general principles. 
Hose supporters, if possible, should be suspended from the shoulders 
rather than from the waist. Skirts should be as light as possible, fairly 
full and fairly short so as to give the greatest freedom in walking. 
Knickers, growing in favor, deserve consideration for this purpose. 
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A gymnasium suit, being naturally intended to provide for the 
greatest freedom of movement, v^ould likewise be especially valuable for 
purposes of housework in the privacy of the home. Such a plan is to 
be highly recommended and would undoubtedly mean improved health 
and a more perfect bodily development. 

Probably the greatest offense against the body in modern clothing 
is found in our conventional footwear, especially that of women. The 
only perfect foot covering would be a moccasin or sandal, that gives the 
muscles of the liuman foot the same freedom that it enjoys when bare. 
Going barefooted will cure most foot troubles. Sandals are also sug- 
gested for this purpose. Shoes, as nearly as possible, should approach 
the outlines of the human foot. There should bo jffenty of room for the 
toes, and the big toe should occupy a position following the straight in- 
side line of the foot. Shoes should lit snug around the instep or shank, 
but with room to double the toes inside of the shoe. Square-toed shoes 
are not necessary if the straight inside line is followed and there is 
plenty of room for the toes. The ordinary pointed shoe, however, is built 
on very bad lines. 

The addition of an artificial heel to the shoe is undoubtedly one 
of the greatest crimes of the shoemaker. [Nature would have supplied us 
with a natural high heel if it were desirable. The high heel places a 
strain upon the entire foot, and by throwing the body out of balance it 
places a strain upon the spine, and to some extent upon the pelvic organs. 
High heels are a common source of nervous disturbance. The flat heels 
found ill tennis shoes and in Ihe so-called ^^spring-heeled’’ shoes of school 
children a^’e to be rccomnnuHlod. 

Extremes of Dress Eeform — ^For sensible attire extremes in dress 
reform are not necessary if only the comfort and freedom of the body 
are permitted in the clothing worn. It is not essential for women to 
adopt the dress of nuni. It is perfectly natural tliat the clothing of the 
two >5cxes should be absolutely distinctive. Soft, clinging fabrics are 
especially suited to the feminine nature and bodily requirements, while 
strong, firm fabrics and more severe or formal outlines are suited to the 
masculine nature and bodily conformation. The secondary sex charac- 
teristics of men and women are so distinctive that it is only natural 
that the clothing of the two sexes should harmonize with these differences. 
Masculine attire for women, therefore, has only the sanction of fashion, 
but sensible and comfortable dress is a matter that directly affects the 
health of everyone. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR CHILDREN, 


StrengftK in Childhood. — All mothers and fathers wish their children 
to he strong and healthy. Many youngsters are naturally so. It is partly 
a question of being horn with a vigorous constitution, and this depends 
largely upon the health and vitality of the parents. 

But only taking into consideration the children after they are 
here, and especially those who are horn not exceptionally rugged, is it 
possible to improve their physical make-up? Can vital resistance, red- 
blooded health and all-around strength be cultivated in the infanf and 
the child? Assuredly. The child with a naturally strong constitution 
undoubtedly has an advantage over those less favored by nature, but by 
proper methods the latter may also attain a satisfactory degree of strength 
and health. 

To a large extent the physical improvement of children is a matter 
of proper food, fresh air, sullicient sleep, appropriate clothing and other 
factors tending to build vitality and promote health. ISTot one of these 
can be ignored. Probably the first in importance is the question of 
nutrition, and without doubt the greatest of all mistakes are to be noted 
in this quarter. But there are also mistakes enough in connection with 
these other requirements to prevent the satisfactory growth and develop- 
ment of many children. 

Children need all the sleep they can get. Up to five years of age, 
if possible, they should sleep two or three hours each afternoon. They 
need almost continuous fresh air. They should practically live out ot 
doors the year round. Their diet should be plain, wholesome and nour- 
ishing, with an abundance of milk, with no food allowed between meals 
to spoil the appetite, and especially with no cheap candy to overtax the 
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liver, spoil tlie Jeetli and interfere generally with good nutrition. All 
these influences are of the greatest importance, but in this particular 
place we are concerned chiefly with the strengthening of the children 
through play and exercise. 

Play Versus Exercise. — Most children, if unhampered by the artificial 
restrictions of civilized life, would secure sufficient exercise from the 
spontaneous activity of play. Play is the one great and universal means 
of strength building and education. Young animals educate themselves 
through play. In the human race play serves as a means of both phy- 
sical and mental education. The child first develops its mind through 
the use of its muscles. Continuous activity is the one invariable char- 
acteristic of all healthy children, and it may also be said that under 
many conditions play is the very best form of physical training. At 
least this is true of those cliildreii who are naturally strong and energetic. 

Eut play has certain limitations where bodily defects of any kind 
are concerned and where the children are inclined to be frail. Under 
such conditions, special attention will bo required. Systematic and 
persistent exercises directly affecting the weakened parts will bring about 
a condition of symmetry and harmonious strength, and this result can 
be gained in no other way. 

Outdoor Play , — 'We may say that those children who are so full of 
energy that they are constantly on the move and simply cannot keep still, 
will usually need no special attention in the way of physical culture. 
You cannot do better than to turn them outdoors into a nice, grassy 
yard, where they will have full freedom to wrestle and run, to push and 
pull, to roll and romp and play all kinds of games that may appeal to 
them. Depend upon it, such children will take care of themselves in 
the matter of strength and healthy growth. All they need is good food, 
plenty of sleep, outdoor play-space and such clothing as will not interfere 
with their bodily activities in any way. 

It is important that girls should be sensibly dressed so that they can 
play absolutely the same type of games as the boys. Dainty and pretty 
clothing will do very well for Sunday, but for the play hours the cloth- 
ing of girls as well as of boys should be serviceable in color, texture and 
construction. Little girls, by way of underclothing, should wear bloom- 
ers which will give them full freedom to climb trees, if desired, or to 
run, wrestle and romp as much as they choose. 

The confinement of city life u almost a crime against childhood. 
If possible, children should be raised in the country. Even the best Ven- 
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tilation cannot make indoor rooms as satisfactory as the open air. The 
outdoor world and the sunshine are absolutely essential. A nursery or 
play-room in the house may be advantageous in extraordinarily stormy 
weather, but in the case of ordinary snow and rain the children should 
be provided with suitable clothing and be allowed to stay out of doors. 
When raining they may wear appropriate rubber coats, rubber boots and 
helmets such as will permit them to run around out in the open just the 
same as in clear weather. They may enjoy it even more. 

If the little folks must play indoors in the winter-time, then give 
them a room well provided with windows, open the windows wide and 
let them put on their sweaters, overcoats, gaiters, mittens and caps so 
that they will be provided for the cold air just about the same as if out 
of doors. Every nursery and playroom should be as nearly as possible 
an outdoor playroom, so that the children will have good health, good 
appetites and beautiful rosy cheeks. Much emphasis is here placed on 
this particular question of fresh air because it is, if anything, even more 
important than any method of exercise. Furthermore, fresh air is so 
conducive to energy that the children will naturally turn to active play. 
And the more noise they make, the better. It indicates a healthy, nor- 
mal childhood. 

But if open air life is of such value in the case of rugged and vigor- 
ous children, it is even more important where delicate children are con- 
cerned. The latter should not be sent to scliool too early but should be 
kept out of doors and, if possible, arrangements should be made on any 
convenient porch, balcony or roof, or possibly in a tent, for outdoor 
sleeping. 

What Children Need Exercise? — The children who particularly re- 
quire physical training are those who are thin, pale and generally deli- 
cate. Ilie child who plays only with blocks and picture cards, who pre- 
fers to sit on a rug rather than to run about, who never makes any noise 
and whom his parents regard as a very, very ^%ood^^ little boy, will need 
special attention. Those who are always running, wrestling and fight- 
ing will get along well enough, but the quiet child and especially the 
nervous child should be encouraged in the direction of active play and 
in all forms of outdoor life. He should not be exhausted by a too 
strenuous program, but he should be given enough exercise to make him 
muscularly tired, to make him sleep better, to improve his appetite and 
in that way to bring about a revolutionary change for the better in his 
entire physical make-up. 
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Children who are of an excitable nature or who suffer from hys- 
terical tendencies should be discouraged in mental pastimes and kept out 
of doors. Having a mental temperament, these children usually learn 
very quickly at school and one can afford to let them start their school 
life later than the average child- Give them a chance to build up a 
vigorous physique. 

Those having weak eyes or eye defects should be discouraged in 
pastimes involving eye strain, such as playing with pictures and books. 
The eyes of young children are really suited to fairly large objects at a 
little distance. They should have large balls to play with, shovels, dig- 
ging implements and other things that do not call for close concentra- 
tion of sight. In fact, this is true of all children. Kindergarten work, 
because frequently trying on the eyes, is of doubtful value. All such 
children should have their eyes thoroughly and carefully examined, and 
when necessary glasses should be used to remove any eye strain until 
the eyes become stronger. The eyes invariably improve with better 
general health. 

Adenoids are usually developed from a lack of outdoor air and 
active play, "When once established they should be removed as soon as 
discovered, but they may be prevented just as swollen tonsils may fre- 
quently be prevented by open air activity. Mouth breathing should be 
avoided. Defective hearing is often catarrhal in origin, and the build- 
ing up of the general health will usually mean an improvement in the 
hearing. 

Corrective Exercise. — ^Bodily defects can usually bo remedied far 
more successfully in childliood than in later life by special and systematic 
axercise. All gymnastic work is somewhat corrective in character, though 
to get the best results this work sliould be individualized, depending upon 
the personal requirements of each child. For round shoulders, spinal 
curvature and conditions in which one shoulder is lower than the other, 
stretching and body bending exercises are effective. Stretching the 
arms high above the head, swinging by the hands from a horizontal bar 
and twisting the body at the waist should be diligently practiced. If one 
shoulder is lower than the other, that shoulder should be stretched up- 
ward repeatedly. Let the child place a pencil mark on the wall as high 
as he can reach. Let him each day strive to stretch still higher to beat 
his previous mark. Wrestling and all physical exercises for the back 
will likewise tend to improve this condition. Bodily postuje, both stand- 
ing and sitting, is most important. The erect position can best be secured 



An ordinary chair is a satisfactory means of exercise for children. 1) Holding a 
chair as illustrated, various motions may be made that are very beneficial. Swing the 
chair over, bending sidewise, one side and then the other; bending at the waist swing so it 
almost touches the floor; swing back from the perpendicular as far as possible, counting 
with each movement, 1 — 2, 1 — 2, etc. 2) Swing up from the vertical position slowly, 
and repeat five times. 3) Swinging sidewise, slowly and steadily, arms extended, gives 
good general exercise. 4) This exercise is very similar to the last and is easily understood 
from the illustration; the method is to balance on each foot alternately, bringing the 
arms up and down with the change of position. 



Competitive games and exercises particularly appeal to children, and should be en- 
couraged. I) “Rooster fight.” With arms folded, and hopping on one foot, each tries to 
“bump” the other over, or make him put down the other foot. 2) A typical wrestling 
hold. Wrestling is an ideal exercise for naturally rugged children. 3) 'Testing the grip. 
Let each grip the broomstick tightly, and then try to make it turn in the other’s hands as 
it is brought down between them. 4) Hand wrestling is a clean and delightful sport. 
Taking this position, each boy tries to piill, push or jerk the other off his balance, ,Ta 
Jtnove either foot or touch the floor means a fall. 
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by stretching the arms high, also by bringing the arms back, thus pulling 
the shoulders backward. This exercise will likewise raise and expand 
th« chest, overcoming any flat-chested tendency. 

Where the abdominal muscles are weak, and especially where there 
is constipation and digestive weakness, bending exercises and those which 
double the legs against the body will be useful. Let the child lie on his 
back, hold his feet steady, and then let him raise himself to a sitting 
position without the use of his hands. Also, while hanging by the hands, 
let him raise the legs to a horizontal position. 

In any tendency to bow-legs or knock-knees all strengthening exer- 
cises for the legs will be useful, particularly deep-knee-bending, or squat- 
ting and rising. Mechanical pressure or rubbing, either outside or in- 
side the knee, as required, may have some effect in childhood, although 
these defe(*ts cannot be altered at or after maturity. Good food has much 
to do with it, and milk should be used freely. 

Lor weak ankles or flat-foot there is nothing like going barefoot. 
If a child seems to favor one leg — that is, stand mostly on the other foot — 
he may have some weakness in this direction. Sandals and moccasins 
are just about as good as going barefoot, but all possible exercise for the 
legs and feet should be encouraged to strengthen the weakened parts. 
Skating, dancing, rope-skipping and running are very effective if one can 
practice them. Loot exercises, such as rising high on the toes and on 
the heels, bending the feet inwards and outwards and also circular move- 
ments of the feet are remediable in such cases. 

In the same way weak hands and wrists may be strengthened by ex- 
ercises with a broomstick, using especially a competitive game in which 
two children try to pull or twist the stick away from each other. 

A thin neck usually goes with an undeveloped and delicate condi- 
tion of body generally, and all kinds of development exercises are neces- 
sary together with special movements for the neck itself. The latter 
should consist of bending the head far backward and forward and far to 
each side, as well as twisting or turning the head. By way of advanced 
exercises, after some strength is developed, the weight of the body should 
be partly supported by the head wliile lying on the back and also in a 
position face downward. In the latter exercise flrst get down on hands 
and knees, place the head on the floor, then lift the hands and if possible 
the knees. A good strong neck is always associated with a condition of 
vitality. 

How Much Exercise. — There should be no forcing of the child’s 
106 
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growth and no excess in exercise. Do not strive for feats of strength or 
to make a circus performer of the youngster. Such ‘^stunts’^ as throwing 
the child high in the air, tossing him up for somersaults and dangerous 
feats of any kind should be avoided. Exercise should be intended merely 
for a normal development and healthy growth. Beyond this, training is 
not advisable. Wlien the child shows the least lack of pleasure in the 
exercise it is probably time to quit. 

How Children Should Exercise. — So far as possible, even systematic 
or special training should take the form of play. It should be made 
pleasurable, and if the parent will take an interest so as to make it as 
much ^^fun’’ as possible there will be no difficulty in keeping the child^s 
interest. A great many exercises can be employed in the form of stunts 
or tricks, and where there are several children they can compete with 
-each other in doing them. Who can stretch the higher ? Who can make 
a better backward bend 1 Who can balance longest on one foot in certain 
stretching feats ? Who can expand his chest the most ? Who can raise 
his back the highest when lying on his back with the weight of the body 
on the feet and head ?' The competitive or play spirit in all such exer- 
cises will help greatly. 

Competitive Games — There is a great variety of competitive games 
and exercises that may be especially suggested for all-around develop- 
ment. Hand wrestling is ideal for children. Taking a firm position, 
with feet well apart, let them ^^shake hands” with the rig] it hand and 
then see who can pull, push or jerk the other out of balance so as to make 
him moye his feet or touch the Coor v/ith his other hand or any part of 
the body. This is splendid exercise. After five ^‘falls” change oS to 
the left hand. Ordinary wrestling is a superb exercise for boys if prac- 
ticed on the grass. It will be advantageous, however, to study wrestling 
holds. There is a simple ^^tug-of-war,” in which two children, taking 
hold of the same broomstick and sitting down with the feet braced 
against each other, try to pull each other over. Let the two take hold 
of a broomstick high above the head and bring it downward between 
them, each one trying to twist the stick in the hands of the other. This 
requires and develops a tight grip. There is a great variety of exercises 
of this type, all appealing to the mind of a child and all valuable. If 
gymnastic apparatus is available it will be a great help, but it should 
not be taken seriously. The children should not strive to make records 
or to do difficult feats. They should simply ^^pla/^ on the apparatus so 
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as to ^et the most fun. IFor girls, folk-dancing is especially suited. 
Simple balancing exercises will give grace, poise and bodily control. 

Children are not suited to endurance work. Their exercise should 
be active in character, but not long continued. There should be a variety 
in their exercise. This is one reason why baseball is a splendid game for 
boys old enough to play it. 

The Slender Child. — Slenderness in itself does not indicate a lack 
of vigor. Children, like adults, are of various types. Some are naturally 
more short and stocky, while others are taller with light bones. The frail 
child is thin from lack of development, but the naturally slender child 
may be only light-boned, and may really be in perfect health, with good 
color and remarkable strength and vitality for his weight. Such a 
child is usually a good runner and very active, but when the slender 
child is pale and inactive, with a thin neck, drooping head, round 
shoulders, a flat chest and pouchy abdomen, he needs a rigid course of 
physical training 

From the age of twelve to sixteen or seventeen some children are 
slender because of growing tall very fast. Their vitality is often expended 
in this rapid growth and they may not have the stamina of boys and girls 
who have grown more slowly and who have filled out more iurint, the 
process. These apparently ^^over-grown^' joung people will fill out ;ater 
if in good health, but they should not attempt to compete in athletic games 
with others of their height simply because they are tall. They cannot be 
expected to have the same endurance. Athletic work for all young people 
during the period from boyhood or girlhood to manhood and womanhood 
should be carefully supervised. Athletics are undoubtedly of great value, 
but in occasional instances may be carried too far if not closely looked 
after. Athletic directors are supposed to look after this, but it should be 
the duty of every parent to take a personal interest in the matter. 

Hxeroise for Babie8.-A healthy baby, as a rule, requires no special 
exercise. What he needs most of all is sufficient freedom in his clothing to 
allow him to kick and use his arms. Babies should not be bundled too 
much. An air bath once each day in a warm room will be of great value. 
This may precede the daily bath. Place the baby on a heavy quilt on 
the floor and let him kick, roll and wiggle. In this way he will gain the 
strength that will enable him to creep when he gets ready for it. 

Passive exercises may be given the baby by moving liis arms and 
legs in a manner suggested by ordinary calisthenic work. Such move- 
ments will stretch his little body, expand his chest and improve his 
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circulation. Take the little arms, raise them above the head, then down, 
draw them out to the side and then back. Double the knees up against 
the chest, then straighten them. Put the child through a variety of other 
movements. Let him take hold of your fingers and then partially lift 
him. You will soon find that ho can sustain his entire weight by his 
grip. Massage will be especially valuable, kneading the arms and legs 
lightly but thoroughly, and especially massaging or rubbing the back, 
chest and abdomen. A quick, circling movement is especially suggested 
for massage of the back, chest and stomach. This massage, if used, may 
follow any exercise given and precede the bath. When the baby learns 
to creep or hitch this will mean a great deal of exercise. He should not 
be forced or urged to walk until he does it of his own accord. 
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THE EESPIRATOET SYSTEM. 

It is an axiom that ^4)reatli is life/’ It maj likewise ho said that the 
manner of breathing vitally alTccts the length of life, yet few peoj^lo 
appreciate the significance of this fact. 

Breathing is dependent upon the organs' of respiration — that is to 
say, upon the lungs and the air passages leading to them. There are two 
lungs, separated from each other by the heart, the large blood-vessels and 
the large air tubes, each being connected with the heart by arteries and 
veins. The lungs themselves are porous and spongy, their tissues having 
great elasticity. They are covered by a sac or thin double wall, known 
as the pleura, one side of which is attached to the lungs and the other to 
the inner walls of the chest. The pleura secretes a fluid which acts as 
a lubricant to the inner surfaced involved, and enables them to glide upon 
each other without friction in their respective movements in breathing. 
The pharynx, larynx and the windpipe or trachea, together with the 
bronchial tubes, form the air passages to the lungs. IN^ature intends that 
we should draw air into and expel it from the lungs through these pas- 
sages and has provided the nose as the medium of passage. These are pro- 
visions of nature, yet a considerable percentage of humanity breathes 
chiefly through the mouth. In breatliing air through the nose the tem- 
perature is properly regulated by mucous membranes especially adapted 
to the purpose. In breathing through the mouth this design of nature is 
frustrated. In breathing through the nose not only is the air modulated 
to the temperature which the lungs require, but it is freed of germs 
detrimental to the lungs. In breathing through the mouth a false medium 
is employed and the air passes into the lungs without divestment of 
germs w-hich the nose channel would have thrown oJff. 
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Air is drawn into and expelled from the lungs by action of the 
diaphragm, a strong, flat, sheet-like muscle lying across the chest and 
separating tlie chest-box from the abdomen. When the diaphragm ex- 
pands the elastic lung tissues arc correspondingly stretched and the lung 
cavities thereby enlarged, creating a vacuum, into which air from without 
is drawn ; when the diaphragm relaxes the air is expelled. This action of 
the diaphragm is almost as automatic as that of the heart, but unlike heart- 
action it maj to a '^^ery considerable extent be controlled by will-power. 

In a consideration ot breathing it is necessary to have in mind the 
manner of the circulation of the blood. By the heart’s action the blood 
is forced through the arteries and capillaries to all parts of the body and 
then returns to the heart through the veins, which are reached by capil- 
laries throughout the body. After regeneration by medium of the capil- 
laries of the lungs, the blood, in a red, rich condition having life-giving 
properties, passes through the left auricle into the left ventricle, and thence 
through the arteries and capillaries, distributing its life-giving properties 
to the body as it goes, but as it returns through the veins it picks up the 
waste materials of the system and reaches the right auricle of the heart, 
blue in color and robbed of its life. As this auricle becomes filled it con- 
tracts and drives the blood through an opening into the right ventricle of 
the heart, from whence it is forced into the lungs and distributed by mil- 
lions of hair-like blood-vessels to the air cells of the lungs. The texture of 
these blood-vessels of the lungs is sufficiently dense to prevent any outlet of 
blood, yet porous enough to permit the passage of oxygen which has reached 
the lungs in breathing, and this oxygen if received in sufficient quantity 
drives out the impurities, and the re-oxygenized blood passes from the 
blood-vessels of the lungs through the left auricle of the heart to the heart’s 
left ventricle, from whence it is again forced through the arteries. When it 
is remembered that in the ordinary man approximately 35,000 pints of 
blood pass through the capillaries of the lungs each twenty-four hours, it 
will be evident that unless fresh air reaches the lungs in sufficient quantity 
the poisoned blood cannot be fully purified and waste products which 
should have been eliminated must return to and poison the system. When 
properly oxygenized by fresh air not only is the poison in the blood 
eliminated, but the newly-charged blood carries some twenty-five per cent, 
of free oxygen which in its arterial course it distributes to all the cells, 
tissues, muscles and organs of the body, even the lungs themselves. In- 
sufficient oxygen means imperfect elimination of poisonous matter and 
consequently poor nutrition and ill health. 
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For proper re-oxygenation of llie blood as it passes through the blood- 
vessels of the lungs it is not sufficient for the air to merely reach certain 
of the air-tubes of the lungs, but that it should reach every part of all 
the air cells, and this cannot be accomplished unless the manner of 
breathing through the nose and so regulating the action of the diaphragm 
that it will produce the requisite inhalations and exhalation of the lungs, 
and this action of the diaphragm can be regulated by the will in the same 
manner that an arm may be raised or a foot extended. This means full or 
complete breathing and implies more than is commonly meant by deep 
breathing. In shallow breathing only a portion of the lung cells are 
reached, the blood is correspondingly imperfectly oxygenized and the 
whole system suffers in proportion to the under-oxygenation. 

Tlevcrting to the nose and mouth as mediums of breathing, man^s 
mechanism is so constructed that he may breathe through either, but nose- 
breathing properly exercised brings health and strength, while mouth- 
breathing cannot but result in weakness and disease. Many diseases to 
which man is subject can undoubtedly be attributed to the ill, but common 
habit of mouth-breathing. Every mother should carefully watch her 
infant, close its lips and bring about the habit of proper breathing. When 
the child seems inclined to breathe through the mouth, the error may 
usually bo corrected by tipping the head slightly forwarvl when asleep. 
This causes the mouth to close and forces the nose to perform its func- 
tions. Contagious diseases are much more easily contracted by mouth- 
breathers than by nose-breathers. The nostrils have natural protective 
apparatus which filter all air as it passes through and do not permit ob- 
noxious ingredients to pass to the lungs. Mouth-breathing, on the other 
hand, permits the passage to the lungs of germ-laden dust and other de- 
leterious things and not only so, but permits air to pass which is not 
adapted to the sensitive requirements of the lungs in the matter of tem- 
perature and therefore causing inflammation of the respiratory organs. 
In nose-breathing the impurities which are stopped by the mucous mem- 
branes of the nostrils are duly thrown off by exhalation and should they 
by any means have penetrated beyond these membranes, they are usually 
still thrown off because of an irritation in the nostrils resulting in a sneeze, 
which ejects them. This does not happen in mouth-breathing. Those who 
have been habitual breathers through the nose are seldom troubled with 
clogged or stuffy nostrils, but those who have been addicted to mouth- 
breathing may find that the nose to a certain extent has lost its facilities 
and may be subject to clogging. In such cases the nose should be thoi^ 
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oughly cleansed each day with tepid water, which may he administered 
through a small glass nasal douche, purchasable from any druggist, or in 
lack of such by snuffing the water up the nostrils, permitting it to run 
down tho nasal passages to the throat and then ejecting it through the 
mouth. Each morning it will be found well to stand in front of an open 
window, close one nostril with the finger and breathe the air through the 
open nostril, repeating this several times, changing from one nostril to 
the other. A little vaseline or camphorated ice rubbed in the nostrils at 
time of retiring and placed as far up as the little finger will reach will 
be found very beneficial in such cases. 

The mechanical arrangements of respiration manifest themselves 
through: (1) elasticity of the lungs, and (2) tho activity of the thoracic 
cavity (commonly referred to as the chest), in which the heart and lungs 
are contained, and which is bounded by the spinal column, the ribs with 
their cartilages, the breast bone and the diaphragm. There are twenty- 
four ribs, twelve on each side, emerging from the spinal column. The 
upper seven pairs which are fastened directly to the breast bone are called 
true ribs, while the lower five pairs which are not fastened to the breast 
bone are known as false or floating ribs, the upper three being fastened 
by cartilage to the other ribs, the remaining two pairs having no car- 
tilages and being free at their forward ends. The ribs move in respira- 
tion by means of two muscular layers called the intercostal muscles, being 
affected by tho action of the diaphragm, which separates the thoracic 
cavity from the abdominal cavity. Without action of the diaphragm and 
its dependent intercostal muscles the lungs cannot expand, and upon the 
extent of tho action of the diaphragm the sufficiency or insufficiency of 
tho air taken into the lungs depends. A proper control of the action of 
the diaphragm is therefore necessary in order to secure proper lung ex- 
pansion and send properly oxygenized air through the arteries to the cells 
and tissues of the body. 

Eespiration may be divided into four classes, namely: high breath- 
ing, mid breathing, low breathing and full or complete breathing. 

In high breathing the ribs are elevated and the collar-bone and shoul- 
der raised, the abdomen being drawn in so as to push against the dia- 
phragm, which is also raised. This action simply calls into requisition 
the upper or smallest portion of the lungs and consequently permits but 
a minimum amount of air to enter the lungs. ISrotwithstanding that this 
form of breathing requires the greatest expenditure of energy, it is com- 
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monly the only way of breathing with many people, especially among 
women. 

Mid breathing, known as rib breathing and intercostal breathing, 
although superior to high breathing, is nevertheless inadequate. The ab- 
domen is drawn in and the diaphragm pushed upward ; the ribs are some- 
what raised and there is a partial expansion of the chest. It is perhay)s 
the most common form of breathing. 

Low breatliing is known under many different names, such as di'O]) 
breathing, diaj)hragmatic breathing, etc., and has much to be said in its 
favor. It is in every sense superior to high breathing and mid breathing, 
yet cannot be termed as full or complete respiration. It fills the lower 
part of the lungs and a considerable portion of the middle part, but it 
does not fill the entire lung space. 

Full or complete breathing embraces all the advantageous points of 
high, midland low breathing without any of their objectionable features. 
The entire respiratory apparatus is brought into ])lay and every air cell is 
]’eached. The complete respiratory system responds to this breatliing, 
producing the maximum amount of benefit witli a minimum expenditure 
of energy. The thoracic cavity is increased to its full limit in every 
direction, each part performing its natural function in a natural way. 
In no other form of breathing are all the respiratory muscles brought into 
play, but in complete breathing every respiratory muscle is used, the 
ribs are forced into useful activity and not oiily increase the space in 
which the lungs may be expanded, but give proyier support at need(‘(l 
points. The diayihragm draws the ribs slightly downward, while other 
muscles hold them in jilace, and they are forced outward by the intercostal 
muscles. This increases the mid-chest cavity to its full natural capacity. 
The intercostal muscles also lift the upper ribs and force them outward, 
thereby inenmsing the upper chest capacity to its maximum. 

It requires study and practice to ac(piire such mastery of complete 
breathing as will enable one to carry on the ])rocess as the natural method 
of breathing, but the results obtainable are so great and so beneficial that 
no one, once having become master of the art, will go back to the old 
method of breathing. The complete breath is not abnormal, but ou the 
contrary the only natural way of breathing, and the healthy infant, even 
in civilization will usually be found to breathe in this way, but neglect in 
the care of children and unnatural methods of living, clotliing, etc., result 
in unnatural forms of breathing. While the form of complete breathing 
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should be followed at all times it is not essential tliat the lungs should be 
completely filled at each inhalation. 

Ordinarily the average amount of air taken in breathing is adequate, 
provided the complete form l>c followed, for in complete breathing, be 
the quantity inhaled large or small, it is evenly distributed to all parts 
of the lungs. But at least several times a day, and the more frequently 
the better, a series of complete breaths should l)e taken in such manner 
as to completely fill all parts of the lungs with fresh oxygen. 

In a later part of this chapter will be found a complete series of 
exercises to be used in ihe development of different parts of the body, 
but the following exercise will give a clear idea of the manner of com- 
plete breathing: 

Sit or stand erect. Breathe steadily through the nose in such man- 
ner as to fill the lower part of the lungs, to accomplish which the air must 
press upon the diaphragm so as to cause it to descend with gentle pres- 
sure upon the abdominal organs, forcing the front walls of the abdomen 
forward. 'Now fill the middle part of the lungs. This will ])ush out the 
lower I’ibs, breast bone and chest, l^ow fill the higher j)ortion of the 
lungs, forcing the upper chest outAvard and lifting the whole chest, in- 
cluding the upper pairs of ribs. In this last mentioned movement there 
will be a slight drawing in of the lower part of the abdomen, giving the 
lungs su])port and also aiding in the filling of the highest part of the lungs. 
Although these are described as if they were three separate movements, 
the whole operation is one continuous action, commencing at the lower 
diaphragm and gradually, but continuously, coming u})ward until the 
highest points of the lungs have been reached. Jerky inhalation should 
be avoided and a steady, continuous action strived for. At first there 
will be a tendency to divide the inhalation into three movements, but 
comparatively little practice Avill overcome this. Retain the breath a few 
seconds, then slowly exhale, the chest being held in a firm position, the 
abdomen being drawn slightly inward and slowly upward as the air 
leaves the lungs. Upon complete exhalation relax the chest and abdomen. 
It will require some practice to perform this exercise easily, but once 
mastered, the movement will be performed almost automatically. 

This method of breathing brings into play all parts of the respiratory 
system, the most remote air cells being exercised and the chest cavity 
expanded in every direction. It will be found advantageous in beginning 
to practice this breath before a large mirror. Lightly place the hands 
upon the abdomen so that the movement may be felt. Watch the whole 
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chest movement in the mirror and endeavor to make the inhalation reach 
the different parts of the lungs in continuous, not spasmodic succession. 
iWhile there should not be straining in taking the complete breath, it will 
be found well occasionally, at the end of an inhalation to slightly elevate 
the shoulders, which will raise the collar-bone and permit air to pass 
freely into the small upper lobe of the right lung, which is frequently a 
breeding place of tuberculosis. 

It is believed that those who habitually utilize the form of complete 
breathing in their respirations will be immune to consumption and other 
pulmonary troubles, and that with those who have already contracted 
this wasting disease, it will do much in amelioration if it does not posi- 
tively cure. Low vitality is a principal cause in consumption, and low 
vitality is largely attributable to an insufficient amount of air being in- 
haled, causing a considerable portion of the lungs to remain inactive, 
and these inactive parts become inviting fields for germs. If the lungs 
be in healthy condition they will resist germs and habitual complete 
breathing of pure air will keep the lungs in healthy condition. Consump- 
tives are almost invariably narrow chested, which simply means that they 
have been addicted to improper methods of breathing, for those who have 
been accustomed to complete breathing will always be found with full, 
healthy chests. Those who are narrow chested may develop normal pro- 
portions by adopting the mode of breathing here prescribed. 

Colds may frequently be prevented by a little vigorous breathing 
when it is felt that one is unduly exposed. If chilled, utilize the complete 
breath vigorously for a few minutes, when a glow will be felt over the 
whole body. It is claimed by some people that most colds may be quickly 
cured by complete breathing and partial fasting. 

It has been shown how under-oxygenated blood (caused by improper 
breathing) becomes poor in quality, is laden with many impurities and 
carries disease instead of nourishment throughout the system. Every or- 
gan is dependent for nourishment upon the blood, and impure blood must 
have a detrimental effect upon the entire system. The stomach and other 
organs of nutrition cannot be properly nourished when there is improper 
breathing. N’ot only are these organs themselves ill-nourished, and there- 
fore unable to properly perform their functions, but the food itself must 
absorb oxygen from the blood and thus itself be oxygenated before it can 
be digested and assimilated. 

The nervous system also suffers from improper breathing because the 
brain, the spin«l cord, the nerve centers and the nerves themselves depend 
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upon the blood for their nourishment, and when the blood is impure they 
become inefficient mediums for generating, storing and transmitting nerve 
currents. 


EXEECISES IN FXJIL OE COMPLETE BEEATHUTG. 

Whatever may be considered of them otherwise, it is a recognized 
fact that the Yogis of Hindustan are practically without exception su- 
2 )erbly physicaly developed. Their claim is that this physical develop- 
ment is due to complete breathing, which has been practiced by them and 
their forebears for many centuries. They have many exercises, some of 
which they claim produce mental and psychic conditions, but the follow- 
ing exercises are those most generally used by them for physical develop- 
ment : 

Cleansing Breath. — This has for its object the ventilation and cleans- 
ing of the lungs. It is a common practice to conclude breathing exercises 
with this cleansing breath, the claim being that it cleanses and ventilates 
the lungs and generally refreshes the entire system, and that it is espe- 
cially restful to speakers and singers who are tired from excessive use of the 
respiratory organs. (1) Inhale a full or complete breath and retain this for 
a few seconds. (2) Without swelling out the cheeks pucker up the lips 
as if about to whistle and then with considerable force exhale a small 
quantity of air through the opening. 'Now stop for a moment and then 
exhale a little more and again stop, and continue in this manner until 
the air is completely exhaled. Do not forget that each time the air must 
be forced from the mouth with considerable vigor. This cleansing breath 
will be found very refreshing when one is tired or exhausted. It should 
^ practiced until its i)erformance becomes natural and easy. 

Nerve Vitalizing Breath — The claim for this breath is that it is one 
of the strongest nerve stimulants possible to be used, developing nerve 
force, energy and vitality, and by working on important nerve centers 
stimulates and energizes the entire nervous system, sending increased 
nerve force to every part of the body. (1) Stand erect and inhale a com 
p lete breath a nd while retaining it extend the arms limply stra ight in 
front, using only sufficient nerve force to keen them in that posit ion. (2) 
Draw th e hands slowly back toward the shoulders, gradually putting ne rve 
force into the muscles in such manner that when the fists reach the shoul- 
de rs"^ey will be so tightly clenched as to give the feeling of tremu lous 
i notion. f3) K eep the fists closed and th e nrv4-p iiaT^ the 

arms slowly outward to their full extent and then, still keeping them tense 
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draw the fists quickly back to the shoulders, Bepeat this several times, 
(4) Exhale vigorously through the mouth and then practice the cleansing 
breath. To s ecure full effect not only must the lungs be thoroughly fi lled^ 
b ut special attention given to drawing back the arms with sneed and in 
kee ping the mnaftles in a highly tense state. 

Vocal Breath — The object of this breath is to develop the voice. It 
is claimed for it that it makes the voice soft and flexible, yet thoroughly 
resonant. (1) Take complete breath very slowly, but steadily, using 
utmost possible time in the inhalation. (2) Retain the air in the lungs 
for a few seconds and then vigorously expel it through the mouth with 
one strong, forceful breath. (3) Follow with a cleansing breath which 
will rest the lungs. 

Retained Breath. — The object of this breath is to strengthen and de- 
velop the respiratory muscles and the lungs. It also has a tendency to 
expand the chest. It is claimed for it also that it is very beneficial to 
the organs of nutrition, the nfervous system and the blood. The retention 
of the full breath has a purifying eficet upon the air remaining in the 
lungs from former inhalations and not only so, but during its retention 
Jt gathers up all waste matter in the lungs and carries it out of the system 
when the breath is expelled, cleansing the limgs as thoroughly as a pur- 
gative does the bowels. It is recommended for various disorders of the 
stomach, liver and blood and is helpful in relieving bad breath when this 
is attributable to poorly ventilated lungs. (1) Stand erect and inhale a 
complete breath and retain it as long as it can comfortably be held. (2) 
Vigorously exhale the air through the open mouth and then practice the 
cleansing breath. In early efforts it will be found difficult to retain the 
breath for more than a very short time, but with constant practice this 
difficulty will be overcome. By timing yourself with your watch you will 
be able to note steady progress. 

Lung Cell Stimulation. — This breath is intended to stimulate the air 
cells of the lungs. Beginners must be very careful not to overdo it, and 
under no circumstances should it be practiced vigorously. It sometimes 
causes slight dizziness with beginners. In such cases the exercise should 
be discontinued for some time. To relieve the dizziness take a short walk. 
(1) Standing erect with hands at sides slowly and gradually take a com- 
plete breath and while inhaling raise the arms and with the fihger-tipff 
gently tap the chest at different points. (2) The lungs being filled, retain 
the breath, at the same time patting the chest with the palms of the 
hands. Then practice the deauaiiuy breath. With those who have been 
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accustomed to imperfect breathing for years, many air cells will be found 
inactive, sometimes almost atrophied, and it will take considerable time 
and careful practice to revive them to activity, but regular and continued 
practice of deep breathing and the careful daily use of this exercise will 
have most beneficial effect. 

Eib Stretching — Owing to the cartilages with which they are fas^ 
tened the ribs are subject to considerable expansion, and in proper breath- 
ing play an important part in respiration. It is therefore well to give 
them special exercise in order that their elasticity may bo preserved. With 
people of sedentary habits the ribs are likely to become more or less stiff 
and inelastic, and in order to enjoy the full benefits of complete breathing 
this unnatural condition should be overcome. (1) Standing erect, place 
the thumbs close under the armpits with the palms on the side of the 
chest and the fingers over the breast. (2) Inhale a complete breath and 
retain it for a short time. Then slowly exhale, gently squeezing the sides 
with the hands while doing so. Follow with the cleansing breath. This 
exercise should be used with moderation. 

Chest Expansion. — The object of this exercise is to restore natural 
chest expansion when the chest has become contracted from bending over 
work or other cause. (1) Stand erect and inhale a complete breath. Ee- 
tain the air and while doing so extend both arms forward, bringing the 
two clenched fists together on a level Avith the shoulders. (2) Swing the 
fists vigorously until the arms are sideways in line with the shoulders. 
Then bring the arms back to their position in front of the body and repeat 
this movement several times. (3) Vigorously exhale through the open 
mouth aud practice the cleansing breath. This exercise must be used with 
moderation and with caution. 

Walking Exercise. — This exercise will not only be found generally 
helpful, but it is an excellent method of practicing the complete breath. 
One should walk in military style — ^that is, with head erect, chin drawn 
slightly in and shoulders back, the pace being measured. (1) While walk- 
ing, inhale a complete breath, mentally counting each step and making 
the inhalation extend over eight counts. (2) Still counting the step^, 
slowly exhale through the nostrils through the counting of eight more 
steps. (3) Continue walking and counting, but do not breathe unfil 
another eight steps have l)een taken, then repeat the inhalation and ex- 
halation in the same maimer and with the same counting. This may be 
kept up until there is a feeling of being tired, when it should be dis- 
contkiued and resumed at pleasure. This exercise should be practiced 
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geveral times every day. Some people find it advantageous to retain the 
breath during a count of four steps, then exhaling in an eight step count 
as described. 

Homing Exercise. — Standing erect with head up, chin in, shoulders 
back, eyes front, hands at sides and knees stiff, raise the body slowly on 
the toes and while doing so steadily and slowly inhale a complete breath. 
Retain both breath and position for a few seconds and then slowly sink 
back to the first position, slowly exhaling through the nostrils while doing 
so. Repeat the exercise several times, varying it by standing on right leg 
alone and then on left leg alone. Follow with the cleansing breath. 

Stimulating Circulation. — The object of this exercise is to stimulate 
the circulation by driving blood to the extremities through the arteries 
and drawing it back to the heart and lungs through the veins in order 
that the blood may receive an extra charge of oxygen through the quick- 
ened circulation. In cases of ansemia and poor circulation there may not 
be enough blood in the lirngs to absorb the increased amount of oxygen 
inhaled in complete breathing-, and such persons therefore do not enjoy 
the full benefits of complete breathing. The occasional practicing of this 
exercise with the regular complete breathing will aid in bringing about 
an absorption and assimilation of the increased oxygen. (1) Place a cane 
br stick on a low table, and standing erect in front of it, inhale and retain 
B. complete breath, and while retaining bend slightly forward and firmly 
l^rasp the stick and gradually exert your full strength upon the graspc 
Then relax the grasp and return to the first position, when slowly exhale. 
Repeat several times and follow with the cleansing breath. 

Bhythmic Breathing. — It is well known that there is great power in 
rhythm. A note on a violin sounded repeatedly and in rhythm will start 
vibrations which, if properly directed, would move ponderous bodies. 
When moving in body soldiers are supposed to keep step, but when cross- 
ing a bridge they invariably break the general body step, each soldier 
walking without regard to the stepping of the man around him, and the 
whole body thus marching without uniformity or rhythm. If this were 
jnot done the steady, rhythmic tramp of thousands of soldiers would set 
pp such vibration that the bridge would collapse. Rhythmic brea thing 
lacts in this same way upon the human body and if it be brought into full 
(rJiythmic harmony with the will it can be directed to increase nerve cur- 
rents to different parts of the body by the will. It is first necessary to be 
thoroughly and practically familiar with and habitually accustomed to 
complete breathing, after which the full mental idea of rhythm must be 

to? 
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acquired. The measured counting in music: one, two, three, four; one, 
two, three, four, or the rhythmic step of the soldier: left, right; left, 
right, are symbolical of the idea. In breathing the rhythm must be with 
the heart-beat and as the heart-beat varies in different persons, the heart- 
beat unit of each individual must be his or her rhythmic standard. The 
heart-beat may be ascertained by placing a finger over the pulse on the 
wrist and counting : one, two, three, four, five, six ; one, two, three, four, 
five, six, and continuing this until the measure or rhythm of the beats 
becomes thoroughly fixed in the mind. Yery little practice will so posi- 
tively fix this rhythm in the mind that there need be no actual counting 
in making the breathing correspond to the heart-beat. The average be- 
ginner inhales in about six pulse units, but in some cases it may run to 
seven or eight, and these numbers with practice will gradually increase. 
The exact counting to a measure must depend upon the individual and 
must be decided by himself, but the idea is the same whether the measure 
or rhythm be covered by four or eight pulse units. The rhythmic units 
of inhalation and exhalation are the same, but the units for retention and 
the units between breaths should be one-half those of inhalation and 
exhalation — that is to say, if the rhythmic inhalation be eight pulse beats, 
the rhythmic retention will be four beats, the rhymic exhalation eight 
beats, and the rest until the next inhalation four beats. 

The Hindu Yogis claim wonderful psychic effects as possible with 
a full knowledge of rhythmic breathing, but without taking up this phase 
of the matter, which is foreign to our present discussion, and considering 
rhythmic breathing simply as respects its relation to the physical effects of 
complete breathing, the following exercise will be demonstrative of rhyth- 
mic effect: (1) Sitting erect, but in an easy position, yet with the chest, 
neck and head as nearly as possible in line, shoulders slightly thrown 
back and hands quietly reposing on the lap, slowly inhale a complete 
breath, counting six pulse units. (2) Retain this breath while counting 
three pulse units. (3) Exhale slowly through the nostrils during the 
time of six pulse units. (4) Count three pulse units and then again in- 
hale. Repeat this a number of times, but be careful not to do so to a point 
of fatigue. When you feel that the exercise has been sufficiently pro- 
longed follow with the cleansing breath, which will not only rest you, but 
cleanse the lungs. Gradually with practice, the duration of the inhala- 
tions and exhalations will increase until perhaps fifteen pulse units in- 
tticate a measure or rhythm and it is to be remembered that he units for 
retention and between the breaths increase in like proportion — ^that is, they 
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continue to be one-half of the units of inhalation and exhalation. Always 
avoid becoming tired in this exercise. Practice it frequently, but in no 
instance excessively continue any one exercise, but on each occasion pay 
all possible attention to acquiring the ^^rhythm,” until the measured swing 
of the rhythm may be felt as a vibratory motion throughout the whole 
body. It will require time and much perseverance to accomplish this, but 
the gratification that will come as improvement is observed will make the 
task a pleasing one. 


SEVEN SIMPLE EXERCISES IN COMPLETE BREATHING. 

Being a Condensed Course in Physical Culture and Lung Development. 

1. Standing erect, with hands at sides, inhale a complete breath and 
retain it, raising the arms rigidly until they meet above the head; hold 
them there a moment and then lower the hands slowly to the sides, exhal- 
ing slowly at the same time. Follow with the c leansing breath . 

2. Standing erect with arms straight in front, inhale and retain a 
complete breath. Then swing the arms back as far as they will go, and 
still retaining the breath, bring them forward to the first position and 
repeat the whole movement several times without any exhalation. Then 
exhale vigorously through the mouth and follow witli the cleansing breath. 

3. Standing erect with arms straight in front of you, inhale complete 
breath; swing the arms around a few times in a backward circle, then 
reverse the motion. The breath must be retained tliroughout all the mo- 
tions. Then exhale vigorously through the mouth and follow with the 
cleansing breath. 

4. Lying face downward on the floor with palms of hands flat upon 
the floor at the sides, inhale and retain complete breath. Then stiffen the 
body and raise it by the strength of the arms until the whole weight is 
upon the hands and toes. Then lower the body to its original position and 
exhale vigorously through the mouth. Follow with the cleansing breath. 

5. Standing erect with your palms against the wall, inhale and re- 
tain a complete breath, then with the weight of the body on the hands push 
the chest forward against the wall ; then, keeping the body still and using 
only the arm muscles push the body back to the original position; then 
exhale vigorously through the mouth and follow with the cleansing breath. 

6. Standing erect with the hands resting on the waist and the arms 
akimbo, inhale and retain a complete breath; then keeping the hips and 
legs stiff, bend well forward, slowly exhaling as the forward movement is 
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made. Returning to the first position inhale again and then bend back- 
ward, slowing exhaling ; resuming the first position and inhaling, bend to 
one side, exhaling, and then repeat by bending to the other side. Follow 
with the cleansing breath, 

7. Standing or sitting erect with straight back, inhale a complete 
breath, not in the usual continuous manner, but instead in a series of short 
quick breaths, adding one breath to the other without exhaling until the 
lung space is completely filled. After retaining this series of breaths for 
a few seconds, exhale through the nostrils in one long restful exhalation. 
Follow with the cleansing breath. 

The exercises wdiich have been given are useful to all people of 
whichever sex. They may be brought into utilization in youth or old 
age, but they should be put into effect from early infancy. The 
mother should carefully guard all points of breathing. She should see 
that the child from its earliest days does not breathe through the mouth, 
she should take every precaution and use every endeavor to bring about 
breathing through the nostrils. As the child grow older and commences 
its infantile frolics this point still should be guarded and at a very early 
age instructions should be commenced as to the proper form of breathing. 
Very simple demonstrations will appeal to the little child in a way that 
will bring effects that could not be accomplished in later years. The 
great point is to make it become natural with the child from its earliest 
beginnings to breathe in the right way, so that it will nbt need to be a 
lesson to be learned, but something that is naturally done. It is not ad- 
vocated that the whole series of breathing exercises set forth in this 
chapter should be taught, but that the natural art or system of nature as 
it exists and is demonstrated by complete breathing should be instilled into 
the child in its early, plastic age, so that there may be no thought nor 
effort in later years as to how or why this particular form of breathing 
should be performed, but that it comes as a natural part of existence. 

There is one point in connection with complete breathing which must 
not be lost sight of, and it is this — ^there should be no straining of the 
lungs nor muscles in endeavors to carry out the exercises which have been 
outlined. This is to be especially noted in respect of those whose lungs 
are weak and still more especially w^hen there has been indication of 
hemorrhage. VTiere tendency to hemorrhage exists it is evident that the 
minute blood-vessels of the lungs have become deteriorated and are suscep- 
tible to strain of any kind and should complete breathing be exercised 
with straining effort it follows that there must be danger of rupture of 
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ihe vesicles and hemorrhage may ensue. This does not mean to say that 
complete breathing should not be adopted by people with weak lungs, but 
simply that there should be no undue straining. With one whose lungs 
are strong and in healthy condition, vigorous and even strained effort may 
be employed, but with those whose lungs are weak it must be a matter of 
quietly endeavoring to reach the extremities of the lungs to an extent 
that never before has been reached, yet without strain. In other words, 
do not attempt to completely fill each and every cell of the lungs by 
strenuous effort, but quietly reach the entrance to all the cells by the 
complete breath inhaled and exhaled without undue effort, and gradually 
these entrance cells will open the way to the deeper parts and permit the 
entry of oxygen or life-giving source to cells which have become dormant. 


REMEDIAL EXERCISES 


By Remedial Exercises, we mean particularly a scientific series of 
movements bringing into play and developing those muscles that hold, 
encase or control, the great vital organs: the heart, lungs, kidneys, liver, 
intestines and female organs of generation. 

FIRST EXERCISE (For Men and Women), 

Object. — To tone up and strengthen heart, lungs, stomach, spleen, 
liver and intestines. 

Place the hands, closed, on chest with knuckles touching, the elbows 
raised until forearms are horizontal. Completely fill the lungs, then close 
throat as if swallowing; holding the throat closed, lower chest and force 
air fully into the lower lungs by distending the abdomen. Still holding 
throat closed, contract abdomen and inhale in upper lungs, spreading 
chest as fully as possible. Be careful to hold the throat closed, not allowing 
air to escape while distending abdomen and chest. Repeat five to ten 
times. Relax chest and exhale slowly. 

SECOND EXERCISE (For Women). 

Object. — To strengthen kidneys and ovaries. 

Lie on floor or bed ; clasp hands over head. Stretch downward with 
right leg, reaching far as possible with the leg, until the right hip is drawn 
so that a line from the armpit to the hip is straighf. Center your thought 
on the muscles of the hips and buttocks. While holding right hip and leg 
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tense, reach up with the left hip, drawing same as high as possible. The 
left hip bone in this exercise may be brought as much as four inches 
higher than the right. Change, stretching left and raising right hip. 
Repeat twenty times, alternating ten times with each hip. 

THIRD EXERCISE (For Women). 

Object. — To bring weakened organs back to normal strength and 
proper position in the body. Beneficial in kidney trouble, ovarian dis- 
orders and prolapsus of the uterus. 

Lie on the back with hands folded under the head. Bend knees, 
bringing feet close to body. Raise heels, supporting body on head and 
shoulders, and raise thighs slowly until body curves upward from knees 
to neck. N^ow draw feet still closer and contract muscles of abdomen, 
hips and back, making them rigid. Lower body nearly to floor and raise 
again while keeping abdominal muscles tense. Raise and lower five 
times ; rest ; repeat five times. 

FOURTH EXERCISE (For Men and Women). 

Object. — To check and prevent cold, catarrh, hay fever, asthma, 
bronchitis and similar ailments. 

Lie on back with arms and legs relaxed. (1) Distend muscles of the 
abdomen; relax. Repeat five times. (2) Distend muscles over stomach; 
relax. Repeat five times. (3) Lift chest upward, trying to make it touch 
chin, but do not raise small of back too far from floor. The abdomen in 
this movement draws in tensely. ISTow relax chest. Repeat five times. 
Distend and relax as in (1) ; follow directly with (2). Continue this 
movement to (3), abdomen tense. This creates a surging movement af- 
fecting many important muscles. Repeat the movement five times. Take 
every night on retiring ; follow by ten deep, full, strong breaths. 

FIFTH EXERCISE (For Men and Women). 

Object. — To correct catarrhal condition of the nose and throat. 

Distend muscles over diaphragm with strong, quick movement. This 
is done by keeping mouth closed, inhaling quickly through the nostrils, 
which will close quickly as the muscles contract. This exercise should be 
done vigorously, and will cause a loud sniffling sound, both in inhaling 
and exhaling. Distend muscles to the fullest extent, contracting quickly 
and repeating in rapid succession ten times. 
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RECREATIONAL SPORTS AND GAMES 

THEIR INFLUENCE UPON HEALTH 

Sports and Games. — The health standard of our nation is bene- 
ficially influenced by our sports and games. We have reverted to the 
doctrine of the Greeks and Romans that a sound mind cannot in general 
exist without a sound body, and that the education of the young is the 
development and discipline of both body and mind. The condition of the 
nervous system depends upon the purity and vitalizing power of the blood, 
and upon the tone of the muscular system which it permeates in every 
part. And this nervous organism is the seat of thought, will, intellectual 
and spiritual life as well as of all the sensations. Therefore, while our 
schools are training the minds of the young, separating the child so many 
hours from his home that the parent has but little time to oversee physical 
upbuikling, our educational system must provide also this physical founda- 
tion upon which mental growth may expand. The sports and games of 
the young are not lures and bribes to win an eager attendance at school. 
Their attractiveness is a welcome feature, but the pleasure, enthusiasm, 
and excitement of school athletics are but the sugar coating which renders 
the physical side of education an easy potion to take and assimilate. The 
parent must not consider the time given to tennis, basket ball, and football 
as so many periods of study and recitation lost from the preparation for 
life work. In manufacture, improved machinery lessens the time of pro- 
duction and increases the output. With improved physique less time is 
required for the same mental accomplishments and a higher quality of 
mental equipment is produced. 

Development of Physique. — Our sports and games have become 
national enterprises and every school has its athletic association and its 
schedules of games for all seasons of the year. So varied are these means 
of activity that a good general physical training results, since the small 
minority who do not play upon the representative and scrub teams are 
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stimulated by the atmosphere of physical activity to other than the team 
sports ; for instance, rope jumping, tag, leap frog and the like. The results 
of training for sports and of playing games become apparent in body and 
mind. The bones are hardened ; their marrow contents, in which the vital- 
izing elements of the blood are generated, are given a healthy life. The 
muscles are stimulated to absorb developing material in excess of all waste 
material, therefore gradually increase in size and power, and acquire a 
tone and responsiveness that make the physical organism efficient. As al- 
ready stated, the nerves respond to the increased vigor and tone of the 
muscular system, since this is the soil in which they actuate; the circula- 
tory and digestive systems are invigorated ; and more than all, the lungs 
are expanded and strengthened and the heart’s action throbs strongly and 
steadily and works with power and precision in conjunction with the brain 
that has grown vigorous with a lively initiative and activity. This is the 
ideal condition of the human body for health and longevity. The impetus 
which youth thus acquires will bear the system, as on the flight of power- 
ful pinions, through years of confining and exacting toil that business and 
professional life hold awaiting in the future. With proper regard to the 
simple principles and observations of health requirements this superb 
physical equipment which sports and games induce contain the best promise 
of success in life that youth can possess. For the most elaborate process 
of schooling, without abundant physical foundation, will glide without 
trace through an inefficient brain or become inoperative through broken 
health. 

The Mental Effects. — In this physical training children are in- 
duced to consider their bodies as of some use and value to them in accom- 
plishing a certain determined task. They use thought and attention to 
develop any deficient organs and muscles so as to become expert in their 
sports. Besides, an intellectual grasp and animation is incidentally pro- 
duced, which is apparent in every school where the best athletic practice 
and success prevail. The boys and girls who are leaders upon the field 
are generally well advanced in school work, especially so since only those 
who rank well are permitted upon the teams. There can be no similar and 
no equally stimulative impulse to self betterment in the lives of the young 
than the present keen and universal interest in our sports and games, 
known as athletics. A high sense of self-respect, of respect for opponents, 
courtesy and instinct of fair play and impersonality of conduct are all pro- 
moted by the methods of modern-day sports. Almost always the game is 
played for the sake of the game so as to do the best possible, and not merely 
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to win, and the trickster and the cheat have come to he regarded with con- 
tempt. Nothing can be better for the health of mind and body than the 
athletics of today taken as a whole and regarded as the broadest minded 
leaders of social ani educational progress now consider them. They are 
the best available means for fitting the young to become efficient workers 
and leaders, robust and sound in bodies and disease resistant. 

The Common Sports as Health-Builders. — There is so much 
misinformation upon the general influence of the different sports and 
games upon health that a short explanation of a few of the most common, 
presented in the light of j^hysical developers and health agencies will not 
be out of place in such a work as the Library of Health, which considers 
every means for health promotion. It will naturally be impossible to give 
any detailed directions for playing these games, but a mention of the dis- 
tinctive features of each, as applied to health building, will be appropriate. 
The exertion in most of the field and team sports is often so extreme that 
anyone who has heart difficulty or any chronic ailment should avoid these 
strenuous games. All the games afford admirable development if the 
player’s physique can endure the severity of the effort and if he is well 
constituted and rugged and is in condition to require heavy exercise. 
Sports and games are good discipline for the temper, and with all the severe 
handling that -players must give each other in some of them, very seldom 
is the code of sportsmanship ignored or abused. Today the games require 
a high type of mental and physical efficiency and demand individual and 
team play, involving the keenest foresight, instinct, accuracy and speed, 
to such a degree that persons of the highest intellectual caliber find a 
stimulation and fascination both in playing and watching the game. The 
strictest temperance and attention to physical well-being is absolutely 
requisite for the best efficiency of the players. Tobacco and intoxicants, 
drugs and immoderate indulgence even in food must be avoided. Perfect 
health is the watchword of all athletic devotees and such being the condi- 
tion of the physical system by means of careful regimen and common- 
sense living, it is not strange that every part of the system responds to the 
stimulus of invigorating exercise, the essential nature of every sport. The 
young, knowing what this temperate and prudent living accomplishes for 
the professional, become naturally careful in their habits so as to attain 
the greatest efficiency and win victory for their team. 

Baseball. — In catching, throwing, batting, in all the features of a 
baseball game there is abundant e^tercise of the principal muscles. There 
is nearly continual motion for the members of the team that is out and for 
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the base runners, as no player today can stay long in the same spot, since 
each must run up on grounders, run under flies, jump or reach for them, 
and base runners must be always stealing off and tempting the pitcher to 
throw, and the running itself is exercise most strenuous and exacting. It 
is a game that develops chest and arm muscles in batting and throwing, 
especially in the method of snapping the thrown ball out from the front 
without swinging the arm, as if it was pushed out violently, which is the 
only quick way to throw. The muscles of the legs are developed by run- 
ning and all the muscles of the body are exercised in one way or another, 
even the fingers. The mental activity that is necessary to play a snappy 
ball game, to take every chance that opens, and tb work out clever combina- 
tions is as beneficial, if the game is well played from start to finish, as 
many a school recitation. When two baseball teams develop clever head 
work in a game tliere is keen mental reaction in all the players and spec- 
tators ; and when such a game is finished all separate with a strong feeling 
of mental exhilaration. The young, under the stimulation of such playing, 
are enthusiastic in their games, so that the general benefit from this sport 
is beyond computation. There is no doubt whatever that our country must 
credit baseball with much of the vigor that we as a people have. Without 
this sport so generally played, our showing in the time of the Great War, 
when so many men were found deficient physically and unfit for war, 
would have been far more humiliating. Since that time a new interest in 
sports and physical education has become prevalent and baseball, as one 
of the important means for physical training, is receiving its share of 
attention. 

Football. — This game is more active and violent than baseball, call- 
ing for more rugged physique and endurance. For hardening a frame that 
is able to endure severe exertion and rough handling, nothing can be 
better ; it will make the strong stronger, the quick more agile and the hard 
sinewed more enduring; but for a boy or young man who is possessed of 
any physical weakness, football is a sport to avoid. The tackling, the 
most important feature of the game, demands and develops quickness of 
act and judgment, a hardness of muscle and frame, a dauntlessness of 
spirit and strength of sinew very seldom required in any of our games. 
The runner must throw himself bodily against his opponent, like a missile, 
so as to strike the latter between the waist and the knees with the shoulder 
forward and at the same time clasp him about the limbs. The player must 
launch himself through the air with unerring judgment. All this calls for 
great muscular exertion. Kunning with the ball and dodging cannot be 
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equaled for all-round exercise. The sudden start, quick and agile turn, 
the clairvoyant instinct to foresee an opponent's moves and cleverness to 
evade them; this training and development of lung and leg power will 
create bodily efficiency like nothing else, provided, of course, there is the 
necessary physical stamina to endure the strain. The strong, quick and 
subtle plays, the aggressive action of the linemen bring out the powers of 
body and mind. The football rules say, line that does not get the 
‘jump’ on their opponents is not likely to open many holes in the line 
through which their backs may gain. . . . The success of the team 
depends almost entirely upon the speed and power of the charge of the 
linemen.” Those at the back of the team in the play have their share of 
this upbuilding exercise, in all the moves they are called upon to perform, 
as falling on the ball, passing, kicking, catching and carrying the ball. A 
word upon the different types of players, guards, tackles and ends. As 
their titles imply they must exercise themselves so as to acquire the liveli- 
est catlike agility, powerful concentration of muscle and the keenest fore- 
sight. The whole team is kept mentally alert by the principles and rules 
of the game and especially by the specific direction of the leader as he calls 
out the signal numbers, which are the secret code of procedure, the future 
moves of the game. Perhaps the best results of football, in a word, are 
the strengthening of lung power and the hardening and rendering agile of 
a frame already strong and muscular. 

Soccer or Association Football. — This game is played with a 
round ball which may be kicked by any part of the foot or instep and struck 
by any portion of the body even the front or side of the' head, but cannot 
be held or carried in the hands. It is a Scotch game like Golf and Curling. 
There is not so much violent activity in this game as in Pugby football, 
but it gives physical training of the highest class, especially in agility, 
quickness and keen perception rather than in the strategy of sheer strength. 
It is an intermediate phase in physical training between baseball and foot- 
ball. The game calls for great self-control and quick and keen judgment. 
Douglas Stewart, the recognized authority in soccer, says, “Playing a 
game is primarily for the physical benefit derived from the physical and 
mental activity inherent in the playing. . . . It is not the object of any 
sport or game to damage an opponent, but rather to defeat him by a higher 
degree of skill, with the feet in the soccer game and greater mental 
activity.” 

Basketball. — There is a wide interest in the game of basketball 
since it may be played out of doors or inside and is suited for both the 
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male and the female sex. Thus it is an all-round game and good for any 
season of the year. It has become quite popular in schools and colleges 
and as a means of exercise it cannot be equalled in many respects, since 
it is not so severe as to injure seriously, like the rough tackling games. 
It calls into action all parts of the body in a varied and continuous struggle 
The games played by men and women differ somewhat, but the nature 
and general method is the same in both. The ball is passed from one 
player to another; the purpose of each team is to score as many points 
as possible by tossing the ball into its own basket and at the same time 
prevent the other team from securing possession of the ball or scoring and 
without holding, blocking, tripping, pushing, charging or committing any 
other form of unnecessary roughness, which is classed as a personal foul. 
It is a game worthy of all the popularity it has gained. 

Tennis. — Championship contests in tennis are frequently bringing 
this game into public attention. No exercise can be better for women or 
girls, no work or play could more thoroughly develop concentration of at- 
tention, the control of the eye and sureness of motion in hand, foot and 
body, and a gradual development of the muscles of chest, arms, back and 
limbs. The game affords enough exercise to stimulate these muscles aided 
by fresh air and sunlight, but the practice in self-control, self-adjustment, 
and quick and sure judgment is the chief benefit. The player must carry 
the score in mind to a certain extent, another act of close attention. The 
foot work of the game is of great consequence and with jumping for high 
and wide balls is greatly conducive to healthful bodily vigor, especially of 
girls and young ladies. The constant change from back of the base line to 
a position near the net keeps the player in continual motion, aside from 
that required with the racket and ball. Miss Florence Ealin, a well-known 
tennis authority, says: “It requires a quick eye, level head, and ready 
muscular response to make a good net player. Practice at the net, there- 
fore, helps one’s other strokes, through the deftness and agility required. 

. . . The game is one of maneuvering until one side or the other is 
drawn into such a position that the ball is out of reach or very difficult to 
return.” A constitution invigorated by such exercise of the whole being 
must be a great asset for health. 

Archery. — Although this is not looked upon as an athletic game, it 
affords excellent means for exercising the muscles of the chest, back and 
arms and trains the nerves, the eye and the judgment. The loosing of 
the arrow, as it is called, depending upon the steady muscular release of 
the string by the three drawing fingers of the right hand, demands a pe* 
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culiar skill and requires some study and practice to reach entire suc- 
cess. The bow and the arrow are used also in hunting even in shooting 
birds upon the wing. Such game as ducks, squirrels, rabbits and even 
quail have been brought down in this manner. 

Volley Ball. — This game is growing in popularity and its beneficial 
features have made it highly attractive in institutions where exercise is 
managed in accordance with health principles. Geo. J. Fisher, M.D., says 
in regard to it : ^^From a simple informal game it is becoming one requir- 
ing increasing skill, speed and alertness, therefore it is now a game which 
in its informality can be played without training and by all and yet, in its 
more expert aspects, provides appeal to the most skillful. The game is 
adapted to the amusement of boys, men, girls or women, so that it has a 
very wide application. A scientific form called intensive volley ball is 
becoming quite popular in the higher schools. 

Handball. — This is a game of very active, though not vigorous, exer- 
cise including all parts of the body; but especially the arms, chest, back 
and lungs. Anyone who regards the photographs of champion handball 
players will be struck with the great development in the muscles of the 
upper arm, Mr. J ames J. Brokaw, the handball expert, says : “The game 
of American handball, which supplies all the elements inseparable from 
keen competition, affords incidental physical exercise of the most diversi- 
fied kind and possesses the very important feature that it can be made 
available where no other game can be played and at a minimum of 
expense. 

Golf. — This game of Scotland has acquired great popularity in our 
country and is enjoyed by old and young and by both sexes, but appeals 
especially to the elderly. It calls out many faculties and employs the use 
of many muscles. The game takes the player into the air and sunlight and 
the amount of walking involved is especially beneficial. The swinging of 
the clubs brings into action nearly all the muscular system. The upward 
swing of the club over the shoulder and down against the ball, then con- 
tinuing up to the opposite shoulder forms a complete stroke. The ball 
launches out in a true and rapid motion. The feet are held fast in one 
place ; the position of the knees varies with the full swing of the club ; and 
the body turns upon the waist as on a pivot bringing into action the muscles 
of the abdomen and lumbar region; while the muscles of the head and 
shoulders have their part to perform, the arms and wrists are carried 
through the steady movements by their muscles and tendons. The eye 
must be fastened upon the ball, and remain fixed upon the spot where it 
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lay before leaving the ground. This calls for much training and the em 
forcement of the habit of concentration. The different clubs require dif- 
ferent swings and demand judgment in performing the motion for each. 
Eor persons who work in offices and are bound to daily confining tasks, an 
afternoon upon the golf links is a physical restorative which will keep in 
abeyance the medical practitioner and all his specifics. 

Hockey. — This interesting game has been frequently played by 
boys under the name of sliinney, using young saplings that have a thick 
root for the bend. A block, struck by these clubs between two lines of 
players, was forced to one end, the side accomplishing this feat winning 
the game. Spalding* s Field HocTcey Guide explains hockey as a means for 
physical training. ^^One of the first lessons of hockey is that it is a game 
of endurance and conservation of energy and control. . . . Coaches must 
realize that in hockey the mental and physical demands are great.’’ It 
requires hours of practice to learn to drive accurately with the hockey 
stick and to hit a mark nearly without fail at fifteen yards. The body must 
be kept erect in this game and shots made accurately on the run. It is 
splendid exercise for girls and young women and is quite popular with 
them. Dribbling is another move, it is ^^not a hit, but a series of quick 
taps controlled by the wrist ; it is done with body erect and running, re- 
quiring steadiness of hand and nerve.” A lunge is a thrust that brings 
into action other parts of the body and is used to block a shot or pass ; it 
employs a variety of muscles. The push pass is a stroke without the pre- 
liminary swing. The tackle is attacking an opponent’s ball by the stick 
to get possession of it and dodging is hitting the ball to one side so as to 
baffle an opponent ; they are moves that call for quick and clever motion. 
Fast and accurate passing are important; but above all, is the ability to 
promote team work by every means so that the general advance is con- 
tinuous. These activities of mind and body make hockey a game deserving 
of wide familiarity and practice as an unexcelled means for physical de- 
velopment. 

2. Ice Hockey. — This game requires a knowledge of skating enough 
to keep the balance readily, turn and start sharply, play and move speedily 
and the ability to handle the ^^puck” or block with the stick. Ice hockey 
is a fast and furious game and provides the best of exercise. The wing 
players of the team especially are driven most of the time and need good 
lung staying power and tireless mucles. Team work and ability to make 
brilliant individual moves and clever generalship are the features of the 
game. The leader who can foresee so as to lay out a course of strategy, 
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will always lead the game. The game lends itself to this work admirably 
and is most excellent training in this respect. 

Medicine Ball. — There are many individual exercises with the large 
ball used in this game. They develop and tone up the muscular system 
like gymnastics, but the presence of the ball adds an incentive and in- 
creases the efficiency of the movements. The course of the exercises is so 
designed that a great variety of action is employed and the whole system 
invigorated. Games also are played in groups of any number, so that the 
use of the ball becomes generally interesting and attractive. Mr. E. J. 
Eoberts, a pioneer of physical culture, named it the medicine ball since 
it does in many cases all that medicine could accomplish, without the dis- 
astrous after effects. 

Skating. — The scientific use of skating strokes and balance is a mod- 
em art. It has reached great perfection in Europe, where women and 
girls especially have become remarkably proficient. Women who have 
persisted in figure skating and become familiar with its fascinations under- 
stand its attractions and benefits and indoor rinks make this sport possible 
whenever there is winter weather. Muscular strength is not necessary, but 
the sport may be made either strenuous or gentle. Little girls have be- 
come phenomenally expert. Some women skate to reduce weight, others, 
strangely enough, to increase it. Moderately pursued it adds to the appe- 
tite and increases flesh ; but vigorously persisted in, the sport will reduce 
surplus tissue, especially around the waist and hips. The physical per- 
fection of professional skaters testifies to the great benefit this sport has 
for symmetrical muscular development. It is the chief practice of the 
beginner to skate on one foot, balancing as long as possible. Special high 
shoes are worn and the weight rests on the ball of the foot, the ankle being 
well supported. It is best, if possible, to learn with a competent teacher. 
Suppleness of the body is necessary, and is developed by skating. The 
body is held upright, the shoulders back, the knees are slightly bent and 
the arms carried high. Lew exercises can be recommended for general 
physical benefit to compare with skating. 

Swimming. — The definition of swimming given by Frank J. Sul- 
livan, swimming instructor at Princeton, in Spalding* s Science of Swinir 
ming, is: ^^Swimming, which is simply locomotion added to floating, is 
founded on confidence, nerve and self-control with a comparatively small 
amount of muscular effort, if proper co-ordination of arms and legs is 
used. . . . It is the solemn duty of every man and woman to learn to 
swim and if all parents see to it that their children learn to swim, they 
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are only doing their duty. In most cases it is both a life insurance and a 
means of enjoyment to the end of life.” There is hardly a principal 
muscle that swimming does not affect and it also strengthens the lungs. 
The breast stroke is an unequaled exercise for chest and general body 
development. The side stroke is frequently taught beginners since it is the 
basis of many other strokes and with the so-called scissors kick makes a 
rapid and easy movement, not laying too great demand upon any one part 
of the body. Any stroke will give invaluable exercise and insure great 
physical benefit. 

Lacrosse. — This was the first game played on the American con- 
tinent, being an Indian sport found here by the first settlers. It was the 
first intercollegiate sport played in America. It is the national game of 
Canada. It is now popular in several countries of Europe. The Indians 
played it on a vast scale on a field from one to several miles in length, 
whole tribes being involved. It was a severe test of endurance and forti- 
tude. The modern field is about like that of football with twelve players 
on a side. The ball may be kicked, knocked or tossed by a player. In 
Spalding's Official Lacrosse Guide is this statement : ‘‘Lacrosse has simi- 
larities to several other games . . . and is, in fact, the parent source 
from which many ideas were secured for the development of field hockey, 
ice hockey and basket ball.” 

Boxing. — The all-round exercise of boxing has always recommended 
It to sport lovers and those looking for a rapid and sure method for de- 
veloping the muscles of the body. Mr. Frank F. O^Neill, a boxing author- 
ity, writes : “One of the prime essentials to success in the boxing ring is 
clever and strategic use of the feet.” . It is by skilful use of the feet that 
the dodging of opponent’s blows are accomplished when they are allowed 
to pass over the shoulder. The sport calls for resourcefulness, instinct and 
muscle. Keen thought and quick wits are the essential equipments of the 
pugilist, and the sport throughout brings forth generalship and judgment. 
It develops grit and self-control like nothing else. Mir. O'^Keill says: 
“Learn to set your teeth and keep everlastingly at it. . . . Punishment 
helps to make boxing the splendid sport that it is. A man learns to re- 
strain himself under trying circumstances and consequently his self-pos- 
session in other walks of life become stronger also . . . besides, he will 
obtain a physical hardihood which will always stand him in good stead.” 
The motions in defense, some of them blows to meet a blow, others block- 
ings or dodgings, all keep the muscles active. Feinting trains the judg- 
ment and the arms and requires a keen perception and clear foresight of 
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your opponent’s purpose. All these movements of offense and defense are 
very active and demand not only rapidity of movement, hut all the strength 
the boxer has, so that the exercise in all respects is remarkably effective 
in developing the physique. The boxers who have lived the most tem- 
perate and careful lives have endured the longest. The gauging of distance 
is equally beneficial in training the eye and judgment and in keen analysis 
of a physical evidence or possibility. Mr. O’lSTeill also says, ^'Wliile it is 
certain that no other form of competitive sport provides the all-round 
physical exercise gained in boxing, as a matter of fact, its greatest asset 
is a mental one.” The United States government instituted courses of 
boxing in the camps, which showed great benefit in all the men from of- 
ficers down to the ranks. In Spalding^s Boxing Guide over fifty different 
maneuvers are pictured which shows what mental effort is necessary to 
master thoroughly the details of this sport. 

Wrestling. — The words of an authority upon wrestling, Frederick E. 
Toombs, apply very well to our viewpoint of sports. He says, ^The 
wrestling art in its many branches has conferred many notable favors on 
the human race. An unequaled pastime, an unsurpassed means of self- 
defense, a developer par excellence of the body, and an unfailing aid to 
health, surely wrestling should bo awarded the favor shown to a trusted, 
time-honored, faithful friend.” The sport, like those of the rougher type, 
requires a sturdy physique and sound body and organs. The four requi- 
sites of wrestling are : Strength, quickness, skill and thoughtful attention. 
Geo. Bothner, the world’s lightweight champion, says: ‘‘Any 
youth above the age of fourteen or fifteen possessing a sound constitution, 
desiring to take up a course of valuable athletic exercise, cannot do better 
than to study wrestling. Besides being one of the most ancient of athletic 
sports, it is also one of the finest for developing the physical and mental 
qualities of a man. All the muscles of the body are brought into play in 
a thorough manner, and the very nature of the sport induces quickness of 
eye, followed by instant and quick co-operative action of mind and body.” 
Gymnastic exercise with weights, dumb bells, etc., is important to tone up 
the muscles for this violent and continued struggle. Endurance is a very 
important item in a wrestler’s makeup, as a match may last over an hour, 
most of the time both contestants using their utmost powers. 

Space forbids a treatment of other interesting and valuable games and 
sports, all more or less health aiding, such as cricket, curling — another 
Scotch game — roque, croquet, quoits — ^which can be played with old horse- 
shoes — ^bowling, squash, and also might be added camping, fishing and 
hunting, all of them yielding great physical benefits. 
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Latiij 
Absinthium 
Acacia 
Ac eta 

Aceianilidum 
Ace turn 
Acetum opii 
Acetum sctlla 
Acidum aceticum 
Acidum arscniosum 
Acidum bencotcum 
Acidum boricum 
Acidum carbolicum 
Acidum chromicum 
Acidum citricum 
Acidum galhcum 
Acidum hydrobromuum 
dilutum 

Acidum hydrochloric um 
Acidum hydrocyanicum 
dilutum 

Acidum lacticum 
Acidum nitricum 
Acidum nitro-hydro- 
chloricum 
Acidum oleicum 
Acidum oxaltcum 
Acidum phosphoricuht 
Acidum salicylicum 
Acidum sulphuricum 
Acidum sulphurosum 
Acidum tanmcum 
Acidum tartaricum 
Acomtina 
Aconiti folia 
Acomtum 
Adeps 

Adeps lana hydrosus 

Aether 

Alcohol 

Allium 

Aloe 

Aloe harbadensis 
Alain 
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English 
Absinthium 
Acacia (Gum-aiabic) 
Vinegars 
Acetanilide 
Br. V legar 
Vinegar of opium 
Vineip^ar of squill 
Ace tc acid 
Arsenious acid 
Benzoic acid 
Boric acid 
Carbolic acid 
Chromic acid 
Citric acid 
Gallic acid 
Diluted hydrobromic 
acid 

Hydrochloric acid 
Diluted hydroc>anic 
acid Prussic acid 
Lactic acid 
Nitric Acid 
N itro-hydrochloric 
acid 

Oleic acid 
Oxalic acid 
Phosphoric acid 
Salicylic acid 
Sulphuric acid 
Sulphurous acid 
Tannic acid 
Tartaric acid 
Aconitine 
Aconite leaves 
Aconite 
Lard 
Lanoline 
Ether 
Alcohol 
Garlic 
Aloes 

Barbadoes aloes 
Aloin 
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Latin 

Alihcea 
A lumen 

Alumimi sulphas 

Ammoniacum 
Ammonn hensoas 

Ammomi bromidum 

Ammonii carhonas 

Ammonii chloridum 

Ammomi wdidum 
Ammonn nitras 
Ammonn phosphor 

Ammonii sulphas 

Ammonii valcrianas 

Amygdala amara 
Amygdala dulcts 
Amyl nitris 
Amylum 

Amylum iodatum 

Anisum 

Anthemis 

Aniimonium 

Antimonn et potassii tar- 


Apocynum 

Apomorphince hydro- 
chloras 
Aqua 

Aqua chlori 
Aqua auranti Hor. 
Aqua ammonia 
Aqua calcis 
Argentum 
Argentt nitras 


English 

Althaea, marshmallow 
Alum 

Sulphate of alu- 
minum 
Ammoniac 

Benzoate of ammon- 
ium 

Bromide of ammon- 
ium 

Carbonate of ammon- 
ium 

Chloride of ammon- 
ium 

Iodide of ammonium 
Nitrate of ammonium 
Phosphate of ammon- 
ium 

Sulphate of ammon- 
ium 

Valerianate of am- 
monium 
Bitter almond 
Sweet almond 
Nitrite of amyl 
Starch 

Iodized starch 
Anise 

Anthemis chamomile 
Antimony 

•Tartar emetic. Tar- 
trate of antimony 
and potassium 
Apocynum. Cana- 
dian Hemp 
Hydrochlorate of 
apomorphine 
Water 

Chlorine water 
Orange flower water 
Hartshorn 
Lime water 
Silver 

Nitrate of silver 
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Latin 

Aristolochta serpentaria 
Armoracea radix 
Arnicce dores 
Armcm radix 
Ar senium 
AsafaeUda 
Ascleptas 

Aspidium 

Asptdosperma 
Atropa belladonna 
Aurantii amara 
Aurantt cortex 
Aurantii dulcis 
Auri et sodii chloridum 

Avence farina 
Avena sativa 
Balsamum peruvianum 
Balsamum tolutanum 
Barium 

Berbin^ sulphas 
Belladonna folia 
Belladonna radix 
Benzinum 
Benzoinum 
Bismuthi citras 
Bismuthi et ammonii 
citras 

Bismut hum 

Bromum 

Bryonia 

Buchu 

Butyrum 

Caffea 

Caffeina 

Calamina praparata 
Calamus 
Calcis chloridum 
Calcium carbonas precip. 
Calendula 

Calumba 

Calx 

Cambogia 

Camphora 

Cannabis 

Cantharis 

Capsicum 

Carbo 

Carbo animalis 

Carbo Itgni 

Cardamomum 

Carum 

Caryophyllus 

Cascarilla 

Cassia fistula 

Castanea 

Cataplasmata 

Catechu 


English 
Snakeroot 
Horse-radish root 
Arnica flowers 
Arnica root 
Arsenic 
Asafetida 

Asclepias (Pleurisy 
Root) 

Aspidium (Male 
fern) 

Quebracho 
Deadly nightshade 
Bitter orange 
Orange peel 
Sweet orange 
Chloride of gold and 
sodium 
Oatmeal 
Oats 

Balsam Perii 
Balsam Tolu 
Barium 

Sulphate of berbine 
Belladonna leaves 
Belladonna root 
Benzine 
Benzoin 

Citrate of bismuth 
Citrate of bismuth 
and ammonium 
Bismuth 
Bromine 

Bryonia (Bryony) 

Buchu 

Butter 

Coffee 

Caffeine 

Prepared calamine 
Calamus (sweet flag) 
Chloride of lime 
Precipitate of chalk 
Calendula 
(Marigold) 

Calumba (Columbo) 

Lime 

Gamboge 

Camphor 

Hemp 

Cantharides (Spanish 
flies) 

Capsicum 

Carbon 

Animal charcoal 

Charcoal 

Cardamomum 

Caraway 

Cloves 

Cascarilla 

Cassia (Senna) 

Chestnut 

Cataplasms 

Catechu 


Latin 

Caulophyllum 
Cephalts ipecacuanha 
Cera alba 
Cera fiava 
Cerata 

Cerevisia fermentum 

Cerii oxalas 

Cetaceum 

Cetraria 

Chelidonium 

Chenopodium 

Chimaphila 

Chinoidinum 

i Chloral 

i 

Chloroformi 

Chondrus 

Chrysarobinum 

Cimicifuga 

Cinchona 

Cinchonina 

Cinnamomum 
Cocaina hydrochloras 

Coccus 
Codeina 
Colchisi radix 
Colchisi semen 
i Collodium^ 
Colocynthis 
Conium 

Convolvulus jalapa 
Copaiba 

Coriandrum 

Cornus 

Creosotum 

Creta 

Crocus 

Cubeba 

Cuprum 

Cupri sulphas 

Cydonium 

Cypripedtum 

Datura stramonium 

Digitalis 

Dulcamara 

Elaterinum 

Elaterium 

Ergota 

Erythroxylon 

Eucalyptus 

Euonymus 

Eupatorium 

Farina tritici 
Fel bovis 
Ferri citras 
Ferri et quinia citras 


English 
Blue cohosh 
Ipecac 
White wax 
Yellow wax 
Cerates 
Bur yeast 
Oxalate of Cerium 
Spermaceti 
Iceland moss 
Celandine 

American wormseed 
Pipsissewa 
Chinoidin 
(Quinoidin) 

Chloral (Hydrate of 
chloral) 

Chloroform 
Irish moss 
Chrysarobin 
Black snakerool 
Peruvian bark 
Cinchonine 
(Cinchonia) 
Cinnamon 
Hydrochlorate of 
cocaine 
Cochineal 
Codeine (Codeia) 
Colchicum root 
Colchicum seed 
Collodion 
Colocynth 
Hemlock 
Jalap 

'Copaiba (Balsam of 
Copaiba) 

Coriander 

Dogwood 

Creosote 

Chalk 

Saffron 

Cubebs 

Copper 

Bluestone 

Quince seed 

Ladies' slippef 

Thorn apple 

Foxglove 

Bitter sweet 

Elaterin 

Elaterium 

Ergot (Ergot of rye) 
Coca 

Eucalyptus 

Wahoo 

Thoroughwort 

(Boneset) 

Wheaten flour 
Ox gall 
Citrate of iron 
Citrate of iron and 
quinine 
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htm firrocyanuretum 
Ferri sulphas 
Ferrum 
Ficus 

Foeniculum 

Frangula 

Galbanum 

Galla 

Gaultheria 

Gelsemium 

Gentiam 

Geranium 

Glycerinum 

Glycyrrhiza 

Gassy pa radicis cortex 

Gossypium 


Granatum 

Grindelia robusta 

Guaiacijignum 

Guaiaci resina 

Guarana 

Gutta-percha 

Hcematoxylon 

Hamamehs 

Hedeoma 

Hordium decorticatum 
Humulus 

Hydrargyri chloridum 
corrostvum 


Hydras gyri chloridum 
mite 


Hydrargyri cyanidum 

Hydrargyri iodtdum 
rubrum 

Hydrargyri iodidum 
viride 

Hydrargyri oxidum 
davum 

Hydrargyri oxidum 
rubrum 

Hydrargyri persulphas 

Hydrargyri subsulphas 
davus 

Hydrargyri sulphidum 
rubrum 

Hydrargyrum 

Hydrargyrum ammonia 
atum 


Hydrargyrum cum creta 
Hydrastis 
Hyoscyamus 
108 
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Engusb 
Prussian blue 
Green vitriol 
Iron 
Fig 
Fennel 
Buckthorn 
Galbanum 
Nutgall (Galls) 
Wintergreen 
Yellow jasmine 
Gentian 
Cranesbill 
Glycerin 
Liquorice root 
Cotton root bark 
Cotton (Purified cot- 
ton. Absorbent cot- 
ton) 

Pomegranate 

Grindelia 

Guaiacum wood 

Guaiac 

Guarana 

Gutta percha 

Logwood 

Witchhazel 

Pennyroyal 

Pearl barley 

Hops 

Corrosive chloride of 
mercury (Corrosive 
sublimate. Mercuric 
chloride) 

Mild chloride of mer- 
c u r y (Calomel. 

Mercurous chlor- 
ide) 

Cyanide of mercury 
Red iodide of mer- 
cury 

Green iodide of mer- 
cury 

Yellow oxide of mer- 
cury 

Red oxide of mer- 
cury 

Persulphate of mer- 
cury 

Yellow subsulphate of 
mercury 

Red sulphide of mer- 
cury 

Mercury (quick- 
silver 

Ammoniated mercury 

White precipitate 
M e r c u r a mmonium 
chloride 

Mercury with chalk 
Golden seal 
Henbane 


Latin 

Ichthyocolla 

Ignatia 

Illicium 

Inula 

lodoformum 

lodum 

Ipicacuanha 

Iris 

Jalapa 

lugiaus 

Juniperus 

Kamala 

Kino 

Krameria 

Lac 

Lactuca 

Lactucarium 

Lappa 

Lands cortix 
Lauro-cerasi folia 
Laurus camphora 
Lavandula 
Leptandra 
Limonis 
Limonis cortex 
Limonis succus 
Linum 
Lint farina^ 

Linium Usitatissimum 
Liquor calcis 
Liquor plumbi subacetate 
Lithii bensoas 
Lithti bromidum 
Lithii carbonas 
Lithti citras 
Lit hit sahcylas 
Lobelia 

Lotto hydrargyri nigra 
Lupulinum 

Lycopodium 

Mads 

Magnesia 

Magnesia sulphas 

Magnolta 

Maltum 

Mangani oxidum 
nigrum 

Mangani sulphas 
Manna 

Maranta arundinacea 

Marrubium 

Massa hydrargyri 

Mastiche 

Matico 

Matricaria 

Mel^ 

Melissa 
Menispermum 
Mentha piperita 


Engush 

Isinglass 

Bean of Stignatiui 
Star anise 
Elicampam 
Iodoform 
Iodine 
Ipecac 
Blue flag 
Jalap 
Butternut 
Juniper 
Kamala 
Kino 
Rhatany 
Milk 
Lettuce 
Lactucarium 
Burdock 
Larch bark 
Cherrv laurel leaves 
Camphor 
Lavendar 
Culver’s root 
Lemons 
Lemon peel 
Lemon juice 
Flaxseed 
Flaxseed meal 
Flaxseed 
Lime water 
Lead water 
Benzoate of lithium 
Bromide of lithium 
Carbonate of lithium 
Citrate of lithium 
Salicylate of lithium 
Lobelia 
Black wash 
Lupulin (lupulinic 
glands) 

Lycopodium 

Mace 

Magnesia (light mag- 
nesia) 

Epsom salts 

Magnolia 

Malt 

Black oxide of man- 
ganese 

Sulphate of mangan- 
ese 

Manna 
Arrow root 
Horehound 
Blue mass pill 
Mastic 
Matico 

German chamomile 

Honey 

Balm 

Canadian moonseed 
Peppermint 
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Latin 
Mentha puhgiun 
Mentha vtridts 
Menthol 

Menthol salicylis 
Mezereum 
Mica pants 
Mtstura creta 
Mon succus 
Morphina 
Moschus 
MyrtsHca 
Myrrha 

Narthex asafoehda 
Nectandrae cortex 

Nux vomica 
Oleum adtpis 
Oleum amygdalae 
Oleum caryophylli 
Oleum cubebae 
Oleum gaultheria 
Oleum morrhuae 
Oleum oltvae 
Oleum ricini 
Oleum terebinthinae 
Oleum tiglium 
Opium 
Origanum 
Os usturn 
Ovi albumina 
Ovi vttellus 
Papavcns capsula 
Papaverts sommferum 
Paraffertum durum 
Pareira 
Pepo 

Pepsinum saccharatum 

Petrolatum 

Phosphorus 

Physostigma 

Physosttgmtna 

Phytolaccae 

Phytolaccae radix 

Picrotoxinum 

Pigmentum indicum 

Pilocarpus 

Pilulae masse hydrargy 

Pimenta 

Piper 


English 

Pennyroyal 

Spearmint 

Menthol 

Menthol Salicylate 

Mezereiim 

Crumb of bread 

Chalk mixture 

Mulberry juice 

Morphine 

Musk 

Nutmeg 

Myrrh 

Asafetida 

Nectandra, beeberu 
bark 

Nux vomica 
Lard oil 
Oil of almonds 
Oil of cloves 
Oil of cubebs 
Oil of wintergreen 
Cod-liver oil 
Sweet oil 
Castor oil 
Turpentine 
Croton oil 
Opium 

Wild marjoram 
Bone ash 
Egg albumin 
Yolk of eggs 
Poppy capsules 
Poppy-heads 
Hard paraffin 
Pareira brava 
Pumpkin seed 
Saccharated pepsin 
Petroleum ointment 
Phosphorus 
Calabar bean 
Physostigmine 
Poke berry 
Poke root 
Picrotoxin 
Indigo 
Taborandi 
i Blue-mass pill 
Allspice 
Pepper (black 

pepper) 


Piperina 

Pix 

Pix liquida 

Plumbi acetas 

Plumbum 

Podophyllum 

Potassii bitar tras 

Potassii nitras 

Potassium 

Potassa 

Prinos 

Prunum 


Piperine 

Pitch 

Tar 

Sugar of Lead 
Lead 

May-apple 

Cream of tartar 

Saltpetre 

Potassium 

Potassa 

Black alder 

Prune 


Latin 

Prunus virgmiana 
Pulsatilla 

Pulv Ipecac et opii 
Pyrethrum 
Pyroxylinum 
Quassia 
Quercus alba 
Quercus cortex 
Quercus infectoria 
Quillaia 

Qumidinae sulphas 

Qmmna 

Resina 

Rhamni purshtani 
cortex 

\Rhus 

Rhus glabra 
Rhus toxicodendron 
Rosa centifolia 
Rosa galltca 
Rosmarinus 
Rubus 

Rubus I dams 

Rumex 

Sabadilla 

Sabina 

Saccharum 

Saccharum albe 

Saccharum lacks 

Sagus rumphn 

Saheinum 

Salix 

Salvia 

Sambucus 

Sanguinaria 

Santalum rubrum 

Santomca 

Santomnum 

Soap 

Sarsaparilla 

Sassafras 

Sassafras medulla 

Scammomum 

Scilla 

Scoparius 

Scutellaria 

Senega 

Senna 

Serpeniaria 

Sevum 

Smapis 

S inapis alba 

Sinapis mgr a 

Smilax OMcinale 

Sodit biboras 

Sodii bicarbonas 

Soda 

Solanium dulcamara 
Spigelia 

Spiritus frumenti 
Spiritus vini gallici 


Engush 
Wild-cherry 
Pulsatilla 
Dover’s powders 
Pellitory 

Soluble gun cotton 

Quassia 

White oak 

Oak bark 

Nutgalls 

Soap bark 

Sulphate of quinidine 

Quinine 

Resin 

Sacred bark 
Chittim bark 
(Mascara sagrada 
Rhubarb 

Rhus glabra ; oak 
Rhus toxicodendron 
Pale rose 
Red rose 
Rosemary 
Blackberry 
Raspberry 
Rumex 
Cevadilla 
Savine 
Sugar 

White sugar 

Sugar of milk 

Saco 

Salicin 

Salix 

Salvia 

Elder 

Bloodroot 

Red saunders 

Levant wormseed 

Santonin 

Soap 

Sarsaparilla 

Sassafrass 

Sassafrass pith 

Scammony 

Squill 

Broom 

Scullcap 

Senega 

Senna 

Virginia snakeroot 

Suet 

Mustard 

White mustard 

Black mustard 

Sarsaparilla 

Borax 

Baking soda 
Soda 

Bitter sweet 
Pinkroot 
Whiskey 
Brandy 
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Lahit Engush 

Staphisagria Stavesacre 

^tilhngia Queen’s root 

Stramonii folia &ramonium leaves 

Sodii chlondum Salts 

SodiietPotassiiafiras Rochelle salts 
Sodti phosphas Phosphate of soda 

Sodu sulphas Glauber salts 

Stramonii semen Stramonium seed 

Strychina Strychnine 

Styrax Styrax 

Sulphuris iodidum Iodide of sulphur 

Sulphur lotum Washed sulphur 

Sulphur praecipitatum Precipitated sulphur 
Sulphur rotundum Brimstone 

Sulphur sublimatum Sublimed sulphur 

Sumbul Sumbul 

Syrupus acaciae Syrup of gum arabic 

Syrupus acidt citrici ^ Syrup of citric acid 
Syrupus acidi hydriodici Syrup of hydriodic 
acid 

Syrupus aim Syrup of garlic 

Syrupus althaae Syrup of althaea 

Syrupus amygdala Syrup of almond 

Syrup of orgeat 

Syrupus aurantii Syrup of orange 

Syrupus aurantiidorum Syrup of orange 
flowers 

Syrupus calcii laciO” Syrup of Lactophos- 
phosphatis phate of calcium 

Syrupus ferrihromxdi Syrup of bromide of 
iron 

Syrupus ferriiodidi Syrup of iodide of 

iron 

Syrupus ferri phosphatis Syrup of phosphate of 
iron 

Syrupus ferri quininae Syrup of the phos- 
phates of iron 

Quinina et strychinae Quinine and strych- 
phosphatum nine 

Syrupus hypo phnsphitumSyxwp of hypophos- 
phites 

Syrupus hypophosphitmn Syrup of hypophos- 
cumferro phites with iron 

Syrupus ferri quininae Syrup of the phos- 
et strychinae phos- phates of iron, qiii- 

phatum nine and strychnine 

Syrupus ipecacuanha e Syrup of ipecac 

Syrupus krameriae Syrup of krameria 

Syrupus lactucarii Syrup of lactucarium 

Syrupus limonis Syrup of lemons^ 

Syrupus mori Syrup of mulberries 

Syrupus papaveris Syrup of poppies 

Syrupus picis liquidae Syrup of tar 


Latiit English 


Syrupus pruni Syrup of wild-cherry 

Virgintanae 

Syrupus rhus Syrup of rhubarb 

Syrupus rhus Aromatic Syrup of 

aromaticus rhubarb 

Syrupus rosae Syrup of rose 

Syrupus rubi ^ 'Syrup of blackberry 

Syrupus rubiidaei Syrup of raspberry 

Syrupus sarsaparilla Compound syrup of 

compositus sarsaparilla 

Syrupus scillae Syrup of squill 

Syrup scillae compositus Compound syrup of 
squill 


Syrupus senegae 

'Syrup of senega 

Syrupus sennae 

Syrup of senna 

Syrupus tolutanus 

Syrup of tolu 

Syrupus singiberis 

Syrup of ginger 

Tabacum 

Tobacco 

Tamarindus 

Tamarind 

Tanacetum 

Taraxacum 

Tansv ^ 

Dandelion 

Terebinthina 

Turpentine 

Theobroma cacao 

Chocolate 

Theriaca 

Treacle (molassefi). 

Thuja 

Arbor vitae 

Thymol 

Thymol 

Tinctura opii 

Laudanum 

Tinctura opii camphorata Paregoric 

Tragacantha 

Tragacanth 

T riticum 

Couch-grass 

Ulmus 

Elm (slippery elm) 

Ustilago 

Corn smut 

Uvae 

Raisins 

Uva ursi 

Bearberry 

Valeriana 

Valerian 

Vanilla 

Vanilla 

Veratrina 

Veratrine 


Veratrum viride 
Viburnum 
Viburnum opulus 
Vinum album 
Vtnum rubrum 
Vina medicata 
Viola tricolor 
Vitellus 
Xanthoxylum 
Zincum 
Zinci acetas^ 
Zmei Chloridum 
Ztnei iodidum 
Zinci oxidum 
Zinci sulphas 
Zingiber 


American hellebore 
Black haw 
Cramp bark 
White wine 
Red wine 
Medicated wines 
Pansy 

Yolk of egg 
Prickly ash 
Zinc 

Acetate of zinc 
Chloride of zinc 
Iodide of zinc 
Oxide of zinc 
Sulphate of zinc 
Ginger 




TABLE OF MEDICINES AND DOSES 


"Eo fixed rule can be applied to dosage for various reasons. Primarily 
because one individual may be more readily affected by drugs than another, 
or the drugs may bo so antagonized by the disease process as to render 
very large doses necessary. Therefore, dosage must be varied to suit the 
case, and taking into consideration age and sex. 

The following table gives a full list of medicines ordinarily used, with 
their properties and the doses suitable for adults. The dose for a child 
may be detemnned, excepting in a few dangerous medicines, by this rule : 
Add twelve to the child's age in years and divide the sum hy the child's 
age. The quotient shows what proportion of the dose for an adult is to 


he used. Thus : 

Child's age in years 6 

Add 12 

Divide by child's age 6)18(3 


and the dose for a child of six years is found to be one-third of the dose for 
an adult. This rule is not a law, however, for of narcotics children should 
receive less than this (one-half), and of purgatives or laxatives more than 
this (say two or three times). ' 

MSDiaNES AND PROPERTIES, DoSES, 

Acetanilid; febrifuge, anodyne I to 5 grains 

Aconite root, tincture of; narcotic, sedative and nauseant...i to 3 drops 3 times a day 

Aloes socotnne, powdered; purgative 5 to 10 grains 

Aloes socotrine, pills of; purgative 2 to 3 pills at bedtime 

Aloes socotrine, tincture of; purgative i to 3 drams at bedtime 

Aloes and myrrh, tincture of; emmenagogue i to 2 teaspoonfuls 2 or 3 times a day 

Aloes and myrrh, pills of; emmenagogue 3 or 4 pills twice a day 

Alum, powdered; astringent and emetic 3 to 30 grains 

Alum, burned; escharotic 10 to 15 grains moistened with water applied externally 

Ammonia, carbonate of; stimulant 5 to 6 grains every 2 to 4 hours 

Ammonia, water of (spirits of hartshorn); stimu. and caustic .8 to 12 drops diluted 
with water- 

Ammonia aromatic, spirits of; stimulant 10 to 20 drops diluted in water 

Ammonia liniment (volatile); rubefacient applied externally 

( 1719 ) 
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MEDiaNES AND PROPERTIES. DOSIS. 

Ammoniac mixture; expectorant tablespoonful 3 or 4 times a day 

Ammonium chloride; expectorant 5 to 10 grains 

Angelica root, fluid extract of; stimulant and aromatic, .teaspoonful 3 or 4 times a day 
Angelica root, decoction of; stimulant and aromatic. . .wineglassful 2 to 4 times a day 

Anise-seed, essence of; aromatic and carminative i to 2 teaspoonfuls 

Antimonial wine; emetic 2 to 3 teaspoonfuls 

Antipyrine; febrifugel 3 to 5 grains 

Arrowroot, Bermuda; nutritive and tonic as a gruel 

Arsenic, Donovan’s compound solution of; alternative. .5 to 10 drops 3 times a day 

Arsenic, Fowler’s solution of; alternative and febric. i to 5 drops 3 times a day 

Asafetida, pills of; anti-spasmodic i to 2 pills 

Asafetida, milk of; anti-spasmodic to 2 teaspoonfuls 

Asafetida, tincture of; anti-spasmodic 25 to 40 drops 

Balsam of copaiva; diuretic, laxative and stimulant 20 to 30 drops 3 times a day 

Balsam of fir; diuretic 10 to 15 drops 

Balsam of Peru; stimulant and tonic 5 or 10 drops twice a day 

Balsam of tolu, tincture of; stimulant and tonic 20 to 40 drops 

Belladonna, tincture of; diaphoretic, diuretic and narcotic 3 to 5 drops 

Belladonna, plaster of; anodyne and diaphoretic applied externally 

Belladonna, ointment of; anodyne applied externally 

Bismuth, subnitrate of ; anti-spasmodic, absorbent, sedative..S to 10 grains 3 times a day 

Bitter sweet, fluid extract of; emetic and narcotic 30 to 40 drops 3 times a day 

Black drop (vinegar of opium); narcotic 10 to 12 drops 

Black cohosh, decoction of; narcotic, diaphoretic and diuretic. . . wineglassfu! 3 
times a day. 

Black cohosh, tincture of; narcotic, diaphoretic and diuretic. .. .tcaspoonful 3 
or 4 times a day. 

Blackberry root, decoction of ; astringent and tonic . . . wineglassful 3 or 4 times a day 

Blackberry root, fluid extract of; astringent and tonic teaspoonful 3 times a day 

Blackberry root, syrup of; astringent tablespoonful 3 to 6 times a day 

Blue vitriol; emetic i to 3 grains 

Blue mass pills; alterative and sialagogue i or 2 pills (S grains each) 

Boneset, infusion of; stimulant, sudorific and emmenagogue. . . i to 2 tablespoon- 
fuls 3 or '4 times a day. 

Boneset, fluid extract of; stimulant, sudorific and emmenagogue 30 to 40 drops 

3 or 4 times a day. 

Borax, powdered; nephitic and deterient 15 to 25 grains 

Buchu, infusion of; diaphoretic and diuretic tablespoonful 4 or 5 times a day 

Buchu, fluid extract of; diaphoretic and diuretic teaspoonful 3 or 4 times a day 

Buckthorn, fluid extract of; hydragogue cathartic teaspoonful at bedtime 

Burdock, fluid extract of; herpetic anti-scorbutic tablespoonful 

Calomel; alterative and laxative % to 5 grains 

Camphor, gum; anti-spasmodic and sedative 2 to 5 grains 

Camphor, spirits of; anti-spasmodic and sedative.. 10 to 25 drops 

Camphor, water of; anodyne and sedative 2 to 4 teaspoonfuls 

Calamus root, fluid extract of; aromatic, stimulant and stomachic teaspoonful 

Caraway seed, infusion of; aromatic and carminative tablespoonful 

Cardamom seed, tincture of; aromatic and stimulant i to 2 teaspoonfuls 

Cardamom, compound tincture of; stomachic ...i to 2 teaspoonfuls 
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Medicines and Properties. 


Boses. 


Cascara sagrada, fluid extract of; tonic laxative to 30 drops 

Catechu, powdered; astringent 15 to 30 grains 

Catechu, tincture of; astringent 10 to 30 drops 

Catnip, decoction of; diaphoretic, stomachic and corrective tablespoonful 

Cayenne pepper, powdered; stimulant 3 or 6 grains 

Cayenne pepper, tincture of; stimulant 10 to 15 drops 

Castor oil; purgative i to 2 tablcspoonfuls 

Chamomile flowers, cold infusion of; tonic and stomachic. .1 to 2 tablespoon fuls 3 times 
a day. 

Chalk, prepared; antacid and astringent 10 to 30 grains in mucilage 

Chalk mixture; antacid and astringent 2 or 3 teaspoonfuls 

Chloroform; narcotic and sedative 10 to 60 drops in mucilage 

Chloroform, liniment of; anesthetic and anpdyne applied externally 

Cinnamon, powdered; astringent and stomachic 5 to 15 grains 

Cinnamon, oil of; astringent and stomachic 2 to 4 drops 

Cinnamon, essence of; astringent and stomachic 20 to 25 drops 

Cloves, powdered; aromatic, carminative and stimulant 10 to 15 grains 

Cloves, oil of; stimulant, aromatic and carminative i to 5 drops 

Colombo root, decoction of; tonic tablespoon ful 3 times a day 

Colchicum root, wine of; narcotic, diuretic and sedative.. 10 to 30 drops 3 times a day 
Colchicum seed, tincture of; narcotic, diuretic and sedative. ... 10 to 30 drops 
3 times a day. 

Corrosive sublimate; antisyphilitic 1-60 to % grain 2 or 3 times a day 

Cotton root, fluid extract of; emmenagogue, parturient and abortive ... 20 to 30 drops 

Cream tartar; aperient and refrigerant teaspoonful in water 

Cubebs, powdered; stimulant and diuretic 20 to 30 grains 

Cubebs, fluid extract of; stimulant and diuretic 20 to 30 drops 

Cubebs, tincture of; stimulant and diuretic i to 2 teaspoonfuls 

Cubebs, oil of; stimulant and diuretic 10 to 12 drops on sugar 

Dandelion, fluid extract of; alterative, aperient, tonic and diuretic..i to 2 teaspoonfuls 
Dogwood bark, decoction of; tonic, astringent and stimulant. .wineglassful 2 or 3 times 
a day. 

Dover’s powder; diaphoretic 5 to 15 grains at bed-time 

Elder flower, decoction of ; alterative, diaphoretic and diuretic . . . i to 2 tablespoonfuls 

Elm bark, infusion of; demulcent and diuretic wineglassful 

Epsom salts; cathartic 2 or 3 teaspoonfuls before breakfast 

Ergot, powdered (fresh); astringent 15 to 30 grains 

Ergot, fluid extract of; astringent 15 to 60 drops 

Ergot, tincture of; astringent... ^ i teaspoonful 

Ergot, wine of; astringent i teaspoonful 

Fennel seed, infusion of; aromatic and carminative tablespoonful 

Fennel seed, oil of; aromatic and carminative 3 to 6 drops 

Fever-root, decoction of; diuretic, cathartic and emetic tablespoonful 

Flaxseed, infusion of; demulcent wineglassful every 3 or 4 hours 

Flaxseed, poultice of; astringent excellent for drawing 

Flaxseed, oil and lime-water; astringent applied to scalds and burns 

Foxglove, powdered (digitalis) ; diuretic, narcotic and sedative H to i grain 2 or 3 

times a day. 

Foxglove, tincture of; diuretic, narcotic and sedative. .5 to 15 drops 2 or 3 times a day 
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Garlic, syrup of; expectorant ,...i to 2 teaspoonfuls 

Gaultheria, oil of (wintergreen) ; antirhenmatic 2 to lo drops 

Gentian, tincture of; tonic I teaspoonful 

Ginger, powdered; stimulant and carminative 20 to 30 grains 

Ginger, tincture of; stimulant and carminative .........IS to 30 drops 


Glauber salts; aperient and cathartic i to 2 teaspoonfuls before breakfast 

Gelsemium, fluid extract of; narcotic, sedative, diaphoretic and febrifuge.. 2 to 5 drops 
Gelsemium, tincture of; narcotic, sedative, diaphoretic and febrifuge..S to 10 drops 

Gum arabic, mucilage of; demulcent tablespoonful every 3 or 4 hours 

Guaiacum, tincture of; diaphoretic and diuretic teaspoonful 2 or 3 times a day 


Hoarhound, decoction of; sudorific, pectoral, aperient and tonic ...tablespoonful 

Hoarhound, syrup of; sudorific and pectoral tablespoonful 


Hops, tincture of; nerve tonic and sedative .1 to 2 teaspoopfuls every 4 hours 

Hydrastine (active principle of yellow root); astringent, tonic, stomachic, anti- 
bilious .... I to 2 grains. 

Hypophosphites, syrup of; tonic % to i teaspoonful 3 times a day 

Iodine, tincture of; alterative and discutient applied to scrofulous tumors 

Iodine, ointment of; discutient.... applied to scrofulous tumort 


Iron, carbonate (rust) of; tonic 5 to 10 grains 

Iron, syrup of iodine of; alterative, diuretic and tonic 5 to 10 drops twice a day 

Iron tincture, muriate of; tonic ...10 to 30 drops 

Irish moss, infusion of; nutritive, demulcent and expectorant tablespoonful 

Ipecac, powdered; emetic and diaphoretic 20 grains 

Ipecac, fluid extract of; emetic and diaphoretic 20 to 25 drops 

Ipecac, wine of; emetic and diaphoretic i to 2 teaspoonfuls 

Ipecac, syrup of, emetic and diaphoretic :teaspoonful repeated 

Jalap, powdered, cathartic 15 to 30 grains 

Juniper berries, infusion of; diuretic wineglassful 3 or 4 times a day 

Lactucarium; anodyne 5 to 10 grains 

Lady^s-shpper root, decoction of; nervine tablespoonful 

Lead, acetate (sugar) of; astringent and sedative....! to 3 grains every 3 or 4 hours 
Lead, GouIard^s extract of ,* anodyne and sedative . . i ounce diluted with i pint of 
water; applied externally to reduce inflammation. 

Licorice root, decoction of; demulcent and expectorant wineglassful 

Life-everlasting, decoction of; astringent, diaphoretic, stomachic..! to 2 tablespoon fuls 
Liverwort, decoction of; astringent, demulcent and pectoral..,,! to 2 tablespoonfuls 

Lobelia herb, infusion of; emetic and diaphoretic 2 teaspoonfuls 

Lobelia herb, powdered; emetic and diaphoretic 10 to 15 grains 

Lobelia seed, tincture of; diaphoretic, emetic and expectorant 20 to 40 drops 

Magnesia, carbonate; antacid and laxative 15 to 60 grains 

Magnesia, calcined; antacid and laxative 15 to 60 grains 

May-apple root, powdered; cathartic, hydragogue and emetic.. 15 to 20 grains at 
bedtime. 

May-apple root, powdered; cathartic, hydragogue and emetic 15 to 20 grains at 

bedtime. 

ilasina; laxative 


1 to 2 drachms before breakiast 
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Doses. 


Mantia> syrup of; laxative i to 2 tablespoonfuls before breakfast 

Mercury with chalk; alterative 2 to 10 grains 

Mercury, mass of (blue pill) ; cathartic 3 to 10 grains 

Mercury, red precipitate ointment; stimulant applied externally 

Mercurial ointment (blue) ; resolvent, antiparasitic applied externally 

Morphine, sulphate of; anodyne and soporific % to % grain 

Mustard seed (black), ground; diuretic, emetic and stimulant. .. to i teaspoonful 

Mustard seed (white), ground; diuretic, emetic and stimulant wineglassful 

Nitrate of silver (crystals); astringent, antispasmodic. .1-6 to ^4 gram 2 or 3 times 
a day. 

Nitrate of silver, lunar caustic (sticks) ; escharotic applied externally 

Nut-galls, tincture of; astringent i to 2 teaspoonfuls 

Nut-galls, ointment of; astringent I to 2 teaspoonfuls 

Nux vomica, tincture of; diuretic, excrement, stimulant and tonic.. 1 5 drops 3 times 
a day. 

Nux vomica, fluid extract of; diuretic, excrement, stimulant and tonic.. i to 5 drops 
2 or 3 times a day. 

Paregoric; anodyne i to 2 tcaspoonfuls 

Pennyroyal, infusion of; diaphoretic, emmenagogue, stimulant, .wineglassful every hour 
Peppermint, infusion of; stimulant and carminative. . .wineglassful 2 or 3 times a day 

Peruvian bark, powdered ; febrifuge and tonic i drachm 2 or 3 times a day 

Peruvian bark, decoction of; febrifuge and tonic wineglassful 3 or 4 times a day 

Peruvian bark, fluid extract of; tonic and febrifuge. .. .30 to 60 drops 3 times a day 

Pepsin, pure; digestant 15 to 60 grains 

Pepsin, saccharated; digestant 30 grains to % ounce 

Pepsin, liquor; digestant 2 to 4 teaspoonfuls 

Plienacetine ; antipyretic, antineuralgic 2 to 5 grains 

Pinkroot, infusion of; anthelmintic tablespoonful before meals 

Pinkroot, fluid extract of; anthelmintic % to i teaspoonful before meals 

Pinkroot and senna, fluid extract of; anthelmintic, purgative. .teaspoon ful before meals 
Podophyllin (active principle of mandrake); diuretic, purgative.. i to 3 grains at 
bedtime. 

Potash, chlorate 10 to 15 grains dissolved in water 

Potash, citrate; refrigerant and diaphoretic 20 to 25 grains 

Potash, nitrate (saltpetre) ; refrigerant and diaphoretic 6 to 12 grains 

Potassium, bromide of; antiscorbutic, nerve sedative 5 to 60 grains 

Potassium, iodide of; alterative and antisyphilitic 5 to 15 grains 3 times a day 

Rochelle salts; aperient 2 to 3 drachms before breakfast 

Rhatany root, decoction of; astringent and tonic tablespoon ful 

Rhatany root, tincture of; astringent and tonic teaspoonful 

Rhubarb, powdered; astringent and cathartic 20 to 30 grains 

Rhubarb, tincture of; astringent and cathartic I to 2 teaspoonfuls 

Rhubarb, fluid extract of; cathartic and astringent 25 to 40 drops 

Rhubarb, syrup of; cathartic and astringent 2 or 3 teaspoonfuls 

Rue herb, decoction of; tonic, anthelmintic and emmenagogue tablespoonful 

Saffron (American), infusion of; diaphoretic 2 to 3 teaspoonfuls 
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Saffron (Spanish), infusion of; diaphoretic i to 2 teaspoonfuls 

Sage, infusion of; sudorific and stomachic wineglassful 

Sassafras pith, infusion of; demulcent and anodyne..! or 2 teaspoonfuls; also applied 
to sore eyes. 

Sassafras bark, infusion of, diaphoretic and stimulant, .wineglassful every 2 or 3 hours 
Sarsaparilla, decoction of, alterative and deobstruent. .. teacupful 3 times a day 
Sarsaparilla, fluid extract of; alterative and deobstruent, .teaspoon ful 3 times a day 
Sarsaparilla, compound syrup of; alterative, deobstruent, .tablespoonful 4 to 6 times 
a day. 

Scammony; cathartic 5 to 15 grains at bedtime 

Senega (snakeroot), fluid extract of; expectorant, stimulant and diuretic.. 5 to 20 drops 

Senna, decoction of; cathartic i to 2 tablcspoonfuls 

Senna, fluid extract of; cathartic i to 4 teaspoonfuls 

Stramonium leaves, tincture of; narcotic, sedative, antispasmodic 10 to 20 drops 2 or 
3 times a day. 

Stramonium leaves, ointment of; sedative applied externally 

Soda, bicarbonate, antacid 15 to 30 grams 

Seidlitz powders; aperient .* i powder before breakfast 

Sweet spirits of nitre; diaphoretic, diuretic and febrifuge... .. 30 to 60 drops 

Tansy (double), decoction of; sudorific, emmenagogue. anthelmintic. . i to 2 table- 
spoonfuls. 

Thyme, infusion of; aromatic and stomachic wineglassful 

Uva ursa leaves, decoction of; diuretic and tonic.... wineglassful 3 or 4 times a day 
Uva ursa, fluid extract of ; diuretic and tonic . V2 to 1 tcaspoonful 3 or 4 times a day 
Waterpepper herb, tincture of ; stimulant, diuretic and emmenagogue . . teaspoonful 
Wild cherry bark, cold infusion of; tonic, astringent, sedative, .tablespoon ful 3 times 
a day. 

Wild cherry bark, syrup of; sedative tablespoon ful 3 times a day 

Witch-hazel; anodyne, astringent, sedative, styptic .i to 2 teaspoon fuls; also, ex- 
ternally to reduce inflammation. 



GLOSSARY OR DICTIONARY 

Giving definitions of all medical and technical 
terms contained in this work. 


A 


Abdomen (ab-do'men). The bcUv; the cavity in 
the body betwen the thorax and the 
pelvis. 

Abdominal (ab-dom'm-al). Pertaining to the 
abdomen 

Aberration (ab-er-a'shun). Deviation from the 
normal. 

Abirritant (ab-ir'it-ant). Allaying irritation. 
Ablution (ab-lu'shunj. The process of cleansing 
the body. 

Abnormal (ab-norm'al). Contrary to the na- 
tural law 

Abolition (ab o lish'un). Complete suspension, 
as of a function 

Abort (ab-ort') lo miscarry; to arrest the de- 
velopment of a disease. 

Abortion (ab-or'shun). Premature expulsion of 
a foetus 

Abortive (ab ort'iv) Prematurely born 

Abrasion (a-bra'shnn) A wearing off of the 
skin or mucous membrane 
Absinthe (ab'sinth) A cordial containing oil of 
wormwood and aromatics 
Absinthium (ab-sinth'um) Wormwood, car- 
diac stimulant and stomachic tonic 
Absorbent (ab-soib'ent) Taking up by suction, 
a drug that produces absorption of dis- 
eased tissue 

Absorption (ab-sorp'shun). The inhibition of 
one body by another, as of the lens after 
rupture of the capsule. 

Abstemious (ab-ste'me-ous). Moderate in mat- 
ters of diet 

Abstinence (ab'stin-encc). Voluntary privation 
of self-denial m diet. 

Abstiact (ab'strakt) A preparation containing 
the soluble principles of a drug evapo- 
rated and mixed with sugar of milk. 
Abstiactwn (ab strak'shun). PTood letting 
Acacia (ah-ka'she-ah) A genus of shrubs and 
trees. (]!um arabic 

Accelerate (ak-sel'er-ate). To hasten, to quick- 
en action 

Accentuate (ak-sen'tu-ate) To emphasize 
Accentuation (ak-sen-tu-a'shun). Increased dis- 
tinctness 

Access (ak'ses) The beginning or onset of a 
disease. 

Accession (ak sesh'un) The same as access. 
Accouchement (ak-koosh'ment). Delivery in 
child-bed 

Acetate (as'et-at) A salt of acetic acid 
Achonon (ah-ko're-on). A genus of fungous 
organisms m the skin. 

Acid (asud) A sour substance 
icidity (as-id'it-e) Sourness, tartness, sharp 
to the taste 

eicme (ak'rae). The crisis or height of a dis- 
ease 

Acne (ak'ne) Inflammation of the sebaceous 
glands from retained secretion. 

Acne Rosacea (ak'ne ro-za'she-ah). Chronic 
congestion of the skin of the face 
Aconite (ak'o-nit). Same as aconitum. 


Aconitum (ak-on-iTum). A genus of herbs and 
also the poisonous roots and leaves of 
monk's hood, cardiac sedative. 

Acrid (ak'nd). Burning, pungent 
Acute (a-kut'). Rapid, severe, sharp, keen 
Adaptation (a-dap-ta'shun) The adjustment of 
the pupil to light variations. 

Adenitis (ad-en-i'tis). Inflammation of a gland 
Adenoid (ad'e-noid). Resembling a gland. 
Adenoma (ad-en'o-mah). A glandular tumor 
Adenosis (ad-en-o'sis) Any chronic abnormal- 
ity of the glands 
Adeps (ad'eps). Lard 

Adequate (ad'e-quate). Equal, proportionate, 
fully sufficient 
Adipose (ad'i-pos). Fatty. 

Adipose Arteries (ad'i-pos ar'ter-ez) Arterial 
branches, supplying the renal fat. 

Adipose Tissue (ad'i-pos tish'u) Fat cells 
united by connective tissue 
Adiposis (ad-i-po'sis) Corpulence; fatty de 
generation. 

Adult (adult'). Having arrived at mature 
years, of full size and strength 
Adynamia (ad-in-a'me-uh) A deficiency or loss 
of vital power 

Aeration (a-er-a'shun) Admixture or impreg 
nation with air 

Aerial (a er'e-al) Pertaining to the air 
Affinity (afin'i-te). Relationship, a synonym of 
attraction 

Afflatus (a-fla'tus) A variety of acute ery- 
sipelas A current of air 
Affusion (a-fu'shun). A pouring upon, as water 
on the body 

Agaricus (a-gar'i-kus) A genus of fungi 
Agenesia (ah jen e'ze-ah). Abnormal or imper 
feet development 

Agenesis (ah-jen'e-sis) The same as agenesia 
Agent (a'jent) A substance that produces 
changes in the b^dy 

Agglutinative (a-glu'ti-nv.-tiv) Adhesive, a sub 
stance with adhesive properties 
Agglutinin (a-glu'ti-nin). A substance in the 
blood-serum or immunized individuals 
which has the property of agglutinating 
bacteria 

Agility (a gil'i-te) The power of moving the 
limbs quickly Activity 

Agitation (aj-i-ta'shun). Violent excitement; a 
shaking. 

Akimbo (a-kim'bo) At an acute angle, said of 
the arms when the hands rest on the hips 
and the elbows project outward 
Albumen (al-bu'men) The white of an egg 
Food material in a seed between the em- 
bryo and seed-coats 

Albumin (al-bu'min) A proteid animal or 
vegetable which is soluble in water and 
coagulated by heat. 

Albumin Acid (al-bu'mm as'id). That changed 
by the action of acid. 

Albuminate (al bu'min-ate). A basic compound 
of albumin. 

Albuminoid (al-bu'min-oid) Resembling albu- 
men. ^ A substance resembling true pro 
teids in origin and composition. 
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Albuminuria (al-bu*min*u're-ah). Preiance of 
albumin in the urine. 

Albumon (al-bu'mon). A protein found m the 
blood, It cannot be coagulated by heat. 
Alchemy (arkem-e). The supposed art of chang* 
mg base metals into gold and of discov* 
enng the elixir of life. 

Aliment (alVment). Nourishment; food. 
Ahmentary (al*i-men'ta-re). Having the quality 
of nourishing. 

Alimentary Canal (al-i-men'ta-re ka-naT)- The 
whole digestive tube from the mouth to 
the anus. 

Alimentation (al-imen-ta'shun). The process of 
nourishment. 

Alimentation, Rectal (al-i^men-ta'shun recital). 
Nourishing by injection of food into the 
rectum. 

Alkali (aTka-li). An electropositive substance 
combining with an acid to form a neutral 
salt. 

Alkaline (aTka-lin). Having the properties of 
an alkali. 

Alkanet ^arkan-et). The herb alkanna tine- 
toria; the root yields a red dye. 

Allay (aMa'}. To abate; to assuage; to sub* 
side. 

Alleviate (al-e'vi-ate). To case; to mitigate; to 
make more bearable. 

Allium (are-um). A genus of plants. 

Allium Cepa (al'e-um ce'pa). Common onion. 
Allium Satii>um (al'e-um sa-ti'vumj. Garlic; a 
diuretic and stimulant. 

Allotropy (a-lot'ro-pe). A variation of phvsical 
properties without a change in chemic 
composition. 

Alluvial (al-lu've-al). Belonging to soil formed 
by deposits of mud. 

Alopecia (al-o*pe'se-ah). Loss of the hair. 
Alterative (al'ter-a-tiv). A medicine that alters 
the processes of nutrition and excretion, 
restoring the normal body functions. 
Alternatelv (al-ter'natc-le). In a reciprocal suc- 
cession; by turns, as night follows day 
and day follows night. 

Alternation of Generation (al-ter-na'shun of 
ien-e-ra'shun). A form of reproduction 
in which members can produce new be- 
ings non-sexually, while in the final stage 
reproduction is always sexual. 

Alveole (al-ve-ol). A small cell, cavity or de- 
pression in a surface; a tooth socket. 
Alvine (al-vm). Pertaining to the belly or in- 
testines. . . . , . , ^ , 

Alvine Concretion (al-vin kon-kre'shun). In- 
testmal calculus. 

Alvine Discharges (al'vin dis-charg'ez). The 
discharge of the bowels. 

Alvin Flux (aPvm fluks). Diarrhoea. 

Alvus (arvus). The belly or its contents. ^ ^ 
Amalgam U-maPgam). An alloy containing 
mercury. .r. . , ^ , 

Amaurosis Cam-au-ro'sis). Partial or total 
blindness. j . ..r i 

Ambiguity (am-bi-gu'i-te). Uncertain; doubtful; 

of double meaning ... 

Amblyopia (am-ble-o'pe-ah). Dimness of vision. 
Ameba (am-e'bah). A genus of rhizo pods, an 
individual in the above genus. 

Ameboid (a-me'boid). Having the movements 
of an ameba. . . , 

Amelia (ah-me'le-ah). Absence of the limbs, 
from birth or atrophic. . . ^ 

Amelioration (a-mel-i-o-ra'shun). Becoming bet- 
ter; improvement. . 

Amenorrhea (a-men-o-re'a). Irregularity or 
suppression of the menses. , 

Ammonium (am-mo'ne-um). A hypothetic alka- 
line base existing only in combination. 
Amnesia (am-ne'ze-ah.) A loss of memory for 


words. 

Amoeba (am-e'bah). See atneba. 

Amputation (am-pu-ta'shun). The operation of 
cutting off a hmb or part of a limb. 


Amyadalitis Cam-ig-dal-it'tis). Tonsillitis. 

Amylaceous (am-il-a'sc-us). Containing starch. 

Amylolytic (am-il-o-lit'ik). Converting starch 
into sugar. 

Analog or Analogue (an'a-log). A part or or- 
gan similar in function to another but 
different m structure. 

Analogous (an-al'a-gus). Conforming or an- 
swering to; bearing resemblance. 

Analysts (an-al'i-sis). The resolution of a body 
into Its elements. 

Analysts Gasometric (an-aPi-sis gas-o-met'ric). 
That of gaseous compounds. 

Anam Ulcer (an'am ul'sur). A form of pha- 
gedena common m the tropics. 

Anamnesis (an-am-ne'sis). The past history of 
a disease. 

Anaphxa tan-a'fe-ah). A deficient sense of 
touch. 

Anaphorests (an-af-or-e'sis). Insufficient pers- 
piration. 

Anasarca (an-as-ar'kah). General dropsy, 

Anastomosis (an-as-to-mo'sis). The junction of 
vesels or hollow organs. 

Anatomically (an-a-tom'i-cal-e). In an anatom- 
ical manner, by means of dissection; ac- 
cording to anatomy. 

Anatomy (an-at'o-me). The science of organic 
structure. 

Anchylosis (an-kil-o'sis). See ankylosis. 

Anemia (ane'me-ah). A deficiency of blood or 
of red corpuscles. 

Anemic (an-em'ik). Pertaining to anemia. 

Aneroid (an'er-oid). Qnspensing with fluid. 

Anesthesia (an-cs-the'ze-ah). A state of insen- 
sibility. 

Anesthetic (an-es-thet'ik). A substance produc- 
ing anesthesia 

Aneurism (an'u-nzm). A dilatation of an ar- 
tery. 

Angina (an-j’i'nah). A sense of suffocation. 

Anginose (an'jm-oz). Affected with angina. 

Angxoleucitis (an-je-o-lu-si'tis). Infiaramation of 
the lymphatics. 

Animation (an-i-ma'shun). The act of infus- 
ing life; the static of be..ig animated. 

Ankylosis (an-kil-o'sis). Union of the bones 
forming a joint resulting in a stiff joint. 

Annular (an'u-Iar). Ring-hke. 

Annular Ligament (an'u-lar lig'a-ment). The 
ligament around the wrist and ankle. 

Anodyne (an'o-din). A medicine relieving pain. 

Antacid (ant-as'id). An alkali; neutralizing 
acidity. 

Antagonist (an-tag'o-nist). A drug neutraliz- 
ing the effects of another, or a muscle 
opposing thj action of another. 

Antaphrodisiac (ant-af-ro-dis'i-ak). A medicine 
which cools the animal passion. 

Antecedent (an-te-ccd'ent). A person or thing 
that goes before, with reference to time, 
place, position, etc. 

Anterior (an-ter'e-or). Situated before or in 
front of. 

Anteroposterior (an-ter-o-pos-te're-or). From 
before; backward. 

Anthelmintic (an-thcl-min'tik). A remedy ex- 
pelling worms. 

dntibiltous (pn-te-biPyus). Opposing bilious- 
ness. 

Antidote (an'ti-dot). An agent counteracting 
the action of a poison. 

Antifermentative (an-te-fer-raen'ta-tiv). Arrest- 
ing fermentation. 

Anftmorbtfic (an-te-mor-biPic). That which 
opposes disease. 

Antiperiodic (an-te-per-i-od'ik). A remedy for 
periodical disease. 

Antiphlogistic (an-te-flo-jist'ik). An agent re- 
ducing inflammation or fever. 

Antipruritic (aa-tC‘pru-rit'ik). Revering itch- 
ing. 
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Antipyrttic (an-ti-pl-ret'ik). Reducing tempera- 
ture. , , , 

Antiscorbutic (an-te-skor-bu'tik). A remedy for 
scurvy. 

Antiseptic (an-te-sep'tik) Preventing or de- 
stroving the germs of putrefaction or 
suppuration. 

Antispasmodic (an-te-spas-mod'ik). Counteract- 
ing or curing spasm 

Antisyphihtxc (an-te-sif-i-ht'ik). A remedy for 
the relief of syphilis. 

Antitoxin (an-te-toks'ine). Virus used to neu- 
tralize the action of toxin. 

Anuria (an-u're-ah). An absence or deficiency 
of urine. . 

Anus (a'nus) The extremity of the rectum. 

Aperient (ah-pe're-ent). Laxative, opening 

Aperture (a'per-tur). An opening or orifice. 

Apex (a'peks). The tip, point or summit of 

/f/>/tajio”^(ah”fa'se-ah). A loss of power of 
speech from cortical lesion 

Aphasia Amnesic (ah-fe'se-ah am-ne'sik). A 
want of memory for words 

Aphasia Ataxic (ah-fe'se-ah a-taks'ik). An in- 
ability to articulate words 

Aphonia (ah-fo'ne-ah) A loss of voice, due to 
peripheral lesion 

Aphonia Clencoriim (ah-fo'ne-ah cler-i-co rum) 
Clergymen’s sore throat. 

Aphthae (at'the). Small white ulcers of the 
mouth, thrush ,, , , , , 

Aphthous (af'thus). Marked by aphthae. 

Apts Melhfica (ap'is mel-if'ik-a). Ihe honey- 


Temporary absence of 


bee. 

Apnen (ap-nc'ah). 

U^p'o-pleks-e). Paralysis from rup- 
ture of a cerebral vessel. v r. 
Apoplexy, Bulbar (sp'p-pleks-e bulb'ar) Due to 
the rupture of a blood vessel in the 
medulla oblongata. * „ 

Apothecary (a-poth'ed<a-re). A druggist, a sel- 
ler of drugs. 

Apparatus (ap-a-ra'tus) Instruments, a num- 

ber of organs which act together in the 
performance of a definite function. 
Appendage (ap pen'dage) ihat which is at- 
tached to an organ as a part ot it 
Appendicitis (ap-nen-dis-i'tis). Inflammation of 
the appendix vermiformis. 

Appendix (ap-pen'diks). An appendage, an ad- 

Approximate (ap-proks'i-mate) To come near 
to, approaching? closely resembln^ c„r,jr 
Arabtnose (ar'ab-in-os). A pentose, gum sugar 
from arable acid , , 

Arachnitis (ar-ak-m'tis) Inflammation of the 
arachnoid membrane 

Arachnoid (ar ak'noid) Resembling a web 

Arcanum (ar-ka'mim). A sweet medicine or 

Area (a're ah) A ly space with boundaries. 
Areola (Irl'lw A ring-like discoloration, 
colored ring around the nipple. 

Areolae (a-re'o-le) The interstices in connec- 

^r..larVJo.U Pertaining to the areola, 
full of interstices 

Aroma (a-rom'ah). “fam* a 

Aromatic (a-ro-mat'ik) Spicy, fragrant, 

spicy, stimulating drug . 

Aromatic Powder (a-ro-mat'ik pow der). a 
mature of nutmeg, gmger, cinnamon and 
cardamona. An 

Aromatic Tincture (a-ro-mat'ik tur.) A" 

alcoholic solution of aromatic powder 
Arteritis (ar-te-ri'tis). Inflammation of an ar 

Artery y^r'ter-e). A vessel carrying blood from 

Arthriuc (ar“th‘rikt'ih). Relating to inflamma- 
tion of the joints. t • j 
Articulated (ar-tik'u-la-ted). Jointed. 


Articulation (ar-tik-u-la'shun). A Joint or an 
arthrosis. The enunciation of words. 

Articulatory (ar-tik'u-la-to-re). Pertaining to 
articulation. 

Artificial (ar-ti-fish'al). Made or imitated by 
art. 

Arytenoid (ar-it-e'noid). Cup-shaped or ladle- 
shaped 

Ascaris (as'kar-is). A genus of parasitic round- 
worms. 

Ascending (as-send-ing). Rising. 

Ascending Degeneration (as-send-ing de-jen-er- 
a'shun). A degeneration of nerve-fibres 
progressing from the periphery to the 
centre. 

Ascites (as-si'tez). Dropsy of the abdomen. 

Asparagin (as-par'a-gm). The organic principle 
of asparagus 

Asparagus (as-par'a-gus) A genus of plants of 
the lily family It is a diure'ic 

Aspermous (ah-sper'mus) Without seed 

Asphyxia (as-fiks'e-ah) The condition caused 
by the nonoxy^tnation of the blood Sus- 
pended animation 

Aspirate (as'pi-rate) To breathe roughly. 

Aspiration (as-pi ra'shun). Inspiration, inbibi- 
tion. 

Aspirator (as'pir-a-tor) An instrument for ex- 
tracting fluids from cavities 

Assimilable (as-im'il-a-bl) Capable of being as- 
similated 

Assimilate (as-im'i-late) To become similar 
To perform the act of converting food to 
the substance of the body. 

Assimilation (as-im-il-a'shun) The act of ab- 
sorbing nutriment. A state of resem- 
blance. 

Assumption (as-sump'sbun ) The act of taking 
to oneself, adoption. 

Asthenia (as-the'ne-ah) A loss of strength. 

Asthenopia (as-then-o'pe-ah) Weak or painful 
vision. 

Asthma (az'mah). Paroxysmal difficult breath- 
ing with oppression 

Asthma, cardiac (az'mah kar'di-ak). Difficult 
breathing due to heart disease. 

Asthmatic (az mat'ik) Subject to asthma. 

Astringent (as-trin'jent) An agent producing 
contraction of organic tissues or the ar- 
rest of a discharge 

Atmosphere (at'mus-fer) The air or gaseous 
mixture surrounding the earth, fifteen 
pounds to the square inch 

Atomiser (at'o-mi-zer) An instrument for re- 
ducing a jet of liquid to a spray. 

Atrophia (at-ro'fe ah). See atrophy. 

Atrophy (at'ro-fc) A wasting of a part from 
a lack of nutrition 

Atropina (at'ro-pin) The active principle of 
belladonna 

Attar of Rose (ot'ar). Oil of rose 

Attenuated (a-ten'u-a-ted) Wasted, thinned. 

Attenuation (a-ten-u-a'shun) A thinning of 
weakening. 

Attic (at'ik). The portion of the tympanum 
above the atrium 

Auditory (aw'di-to-re) Pertaining to the act 
or organs of hearing 

Augment (aug'ment) The increase of a dis- 
ease or the period intervening between its 
attack and its height 

Auricle (au'rik-1). The external ear. One of 
the upper cavities of the heart. 

Auricular (aw'rik-u-lar) Pertaining to the ear 
or cardiac auricle 

Auriculoventricular (aw-rik u-lo-ven-trik'u-lar). 
Pertaining to both the auricle and ven- 
tricle , j i; 

Auscultation (aws-kul ta'sbun). A method of 
determining the condition of an organ by 
listening to the sounds produced by it. 

Autecic (aw-te'sik) Living absolutely on the 
same organism. 
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Autopsy (aw'top-se). Examination of a corpse. 
Auxiliary (awks-ire-a-rc) . Aiding, assisting. 
Axilla (aks-irah). The armpit 
Axillary (aks-il'a-re) Relating to the armpit. 

B 

Bacillus (bas-iTus). A genus of schizomycetes. 

the most important group of bacteria. 
Bacteria (bak-te're-ah) Micro-organisms; mi- 
crobes; schizomypetes 

Bacterial (bak-te're-al). Relating to or caused 
by bacteria. 

Bactericidal (bak-te-ns-i'dal) Destroying bac- 
teria. 

Bactericide (bak-te'ris-id). See germicide. 
Bacteriemia (bak-te-re-e'me-ah) The presence 
of bacteria m the blood 
Bacterin (bak'ter-in) Any vaccine prepared 
from a specific bacterium 
Bacterium (bak-te're um) A genus of fission 
fungi. 

Balsam (bawl'sam). A compound of resin and 
evaporative oils, fragrant and aromatic 
Balsamic (bawKsam-ik) Resembling balsam; 
pertaining to balsam 

Balsamic lincture (bawl'sam-ik tmk-ture) Com- 
pound tincture of benzoin. 

Barley (bar'le) A cereal used for food 
Barley-water (bar'le-wa'ter). A nutritious drink 
made of an infusion of barley. 

Belladonna (bel-ah-don'ah) A poisonous plant, 
used as an anodyne, an antispasmodic 
Benignant (be-nig'nant). Not malignant; mild 
Benzoin (be'zoin) An antiseptic resin from 
styrax benzoin 

Bergamot Camphor, Oil of (ber'gam-ot kam'fer). 
An evaporative oil from rind of citrus 
bergamia 

Bergaptcne (ber-gap'tene) An oily substance 
from bergamot oil 

Beriberi (ber'e-ber'e). An East Indian micro- 
bic disease characterized by weakness, 
anemia, dropsy, dyspnea and paraplegia. 
Bibulous (bib'u-lus). Having the quality of ab- 
sorbing water 

Bicapitate (bi-kap'it-at) Having two heads 
Btcapsular (bi kap'su-lar). Having two capsules 
Bicarbonate (bi-kar'bo-nat) A compound of 
two equivalents of carbonic acid and one 
of a base. 

Bicaudate (bi-kaw'date). Having two tails 
Bicellular (bi-scTu-lar), Composed of two cells. 
Biceps (bi'seps). Two-headat, applied to mus- 
cles. 

Bichlortd (bi-klb'rid) A chlond with twice as 
much chlonn as proto-chlorid 
Biennial (bi-en'e-al). Occurring every two years. 
Bif orate (bi-fo'rat). Having two aperaturcs or 
pores. 

Bifurcate (bi-fer'kat) Divided into two bran- 
ches. 

Bile (bil). A yellow, bitter liquid secreted by 
the liver. 

Biliary (bil'e-a-re). Pertaining to the bile, con 
veying the bile 

Bilious (bil'yus) Pertaining to bile; having a 
disordered liver 

Binary (bi'na-re). Compounded of two ele- 
ments . 

Biogenesis (bi-o-gen'e-sis) The genesis of liv- 
ing beings from living beings. 

Biologist (bi-oPo-jist). One versed in biology. 
Biology (bi-oPo-je) The science of life and 
living things. , 

Biolysis (bi-oPi-sis). The destruction of life, 
death. 

Biolytic (bi-o-lit'ik). Tending to destroy life 
Biometer (bi-om'et-er) An instrument for 
measurng life sounds 

Biometry (bi-om'et-re). The measure of life 
Bioscopy (bi-os'ko-pe) Examination of the 
body to see if life is extinct 
Bismuth (biz'muth). A pinkish- white crystal- 
line metal 

Blackheads (blak'heds) Sec comedo 


Bland (bland). Mild; nonirritating. 

Blepharal (blef'ar-al) Relating to the eyelids. 
Blepharism (blef'ar-ism). Spasm of the eyelid. 
Blepharitis (blef-ar-Ctis). Inflammation ox the 
edges of the eyelids. 

Blister (blis'ter). A vesicle containing scrum. 
Blood (blud). The nutritive fluid circulating m 
the arteries and veins. 

Bloodless (blud'Ies) Without blood 
Bloodless Operation (blud'less op-er-a'shun). 
One in which the blood is expelled by 
compresses from the part to be operated 
on. 

Blue Baby (blu ba'be). A color, a baby with 
blue disease 

Blue Blindness (blu bhnd'ness). Inability to 
distinguish a blue color 
Blue Disease Ahlix dis-ez'). See cyanopathy 
Blue Flag (blu flag) See ins 
Blue Mass (blue mas). A compound pill of 
mercury. 

Blue Ointment (blu oint'ment). Mercurial 
ointment. 

Blue Stone (blu stone). See blue vitriol. 

Blue Fiston (blu vizh'un). See cyanopia. 

Blue Vitriol (blu vit^ri-ol) Sulphate of cop- 
per, bluestone 

Body (bod'e) The animal fiame with its or- 
mns. 

Boil (boil). A localized abscess of the skin 
Bole (bol) Fine clay, formerly used as an 

astnngment 

Bolus (bo'lus) A mass of masticated food 
ready to swallow 

Borax (bor'ax) Sodium diborate used as an 
antiseptic 

Bovine (bo'vin) Pertaining to or derived from 
the ox or cow 

Bowel (bow'el) The intestines 
Bowel Complaint (bow'el kom-plant') . Diar- 
rhoea 

Brachia (brak'e-ah). See brachium 
Brachial (brak'e-a!) Pertaining to the arm 
Brachium (brak'e-um) The arm from the 

shoulder to the elbow 
Bronchi (bron'ki). See bronchus 
Bronchia (bron'ke-ah) A branch of the wind- 
pipe 

Bronchiole (bron'kc-ol) A minute bronchial 

tube. 

Bronchitis (broii-ki'tis). Inflammation of tho 

bronchial tubes 

Bronchopathy (bron-kop'a-the). Any disease of 
the bronchi 

Bronchopneumonia (bron-ko-nu-mo'ne-ah) In- 
flammation of the lungs beginning at 
the bronchi 

Bronchotomy (bron-kot'o-me) Incision of the 
bronchus 

Bronchus (bron'kus). One of the main 
branches of the trachea. 

Bruit (bru'e). An abnormal sound in ausculta- 
tion. 

Bubo (bu'bo) An inflammation and a swelling 
of the lymphatic glands of the groin 
Buglewced (bu'gl-weed). The herb hycopus vir- 
ginicus used as a narcotic and as an as 
tringent. 

Bulb (bulb). The expansion of a canal or ves 
sel; the oblongata and pons 
Bulimia (bu-lim'e-ah). Excessive, morbid hun- 
ger 

Bullate (bul-late) Blistered, inflated 
Bullation (bul-a'shun). Inflation, division into 
small compartments 

Bursa (bur'sah) A small sac interposed be- 
tween movable parts 

Bursal (bur'sal). Pertaining to a bursa or sac. 
Bur sails (bur-sa'lis). The obturator intcrnus 
muscle. 

Bursitis (bur-sPtis) Inflammation of a bursa. 
Butane (bu'tan) An anesthetic substance from 
petroleum 

Buttock (but'ok). One of the rounded parts 
of the gluteal region; the rump. 
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Citeao (ka-ka'o). See theobroma. 

Cacao Butter (ka-ka'o but'ter). The oil of tbeo> 
broma. 

Cachexta (ka-keks'e-ah) . A depraved condition 
of nutrition. 

Calcareous (kal-ka're-us). Having the nature 
of lime. 

Calcination (kal-8in-a'shun)« The process of ex- 
pelling by heat the evaporative elements 
of a substance. 

Calcined (karsind) Subject A to calcination. 

Calcium (kal^se-um). A nuial, the basis of 
lime. 

Calculi (karku-li). Plural of calculus. 

Calculus (kal'ku-lus). A stone-like concretion 
formed in the body. 

Calf (kaf). The fleshy part of the leg below 
the knee. 

Calisthenics (kal-is-then'iks). A system of light 
gymnastics. 

Callosum (kal-lo'sum). The bridge of white 
nerve substance joining the hemisphere 
o.f the brain. 

Callous (kal'us). Hard; indurated. 

Callus (karus) A callosity, a new bony de- 
posit about a fracture. 

Cancelli (kan-sel'li). The divisions of the in- 
terior of bone. 

Cancer (kan'ser). See carcinoma. 

Canker (kan'ker). A cancerous or gangrenous 
sore. 

Cannabis (kan'na-bis) Hemp; a genus of nar- 
cotic, antispasmodic and aphrodisiac 
plants. 

Cantharides (kan-thar'i-dez). The plural of 
cantharis 

Canthans (kan'thar-is). Spanish fly; dried and 
powdered beetle cantharis vesicatona 

Canthus (kan'thus). A cavity at the extremi- 
ties of the eyelids, an angle of the eye. 

CaPillaty (kap'il-ar-e). A minute blood vessel, 
like a hair. 

Capsicum (kap'si-kum) . Cayenne pepper; a 
powerful stimulant. 

Capsular Ligament (kap'su-lar lig'a-ment). A 
bgament around a movable joint. 

Capsule (kap'sul). A membranous sac inclos- 
ing a part 

Carbo Hydrate (kar'bo hi'drate). A compound 
of carbon with hydrogen and oxygen, the 
latter being m the proportion to form 
water. 

Carbon (kar'bon). A nonmetal occurring in 
the forms of diamond, graphite and 
charcoal, the latter only being used in 
medicine. 

Carbonated (kar'bon-at-ed) Containing or im- 
pregnated with carbonic acid. 

Carbuncle (kar'kunk-1). A large circumscribed 
inflammation of the subcutaneous tissue. 

Carcinoma (kar-sin-o'mah) A malignant tumor 
with the production of epithelioid cells; 


The heart; an orifice of 
Pertaining to the heart 


cancer. 

Cardia (kar'de-ah). 
the stomach 

Cardiac (kar'de-ak) 
or cardia 

Cardiagra (kar-de-a'grah). Gout of the heart. ^ 

Cardtalgia (kar-de-al'je-ah). Heartburn; pain 
in the heart 

Cardiocele (kar'de-o-sel). Hernia of the heart. 

Cardiology (kar-de-ol'o-je). The science of the 
heart. 

Carminative (kar-min'a-tiv), A medicine expell- 
ing flatus. 

Carotid (kar-ot'id) The principal artery of the 
neck. 

Carpal (kar^pal). Pertaining to the carpus or 
wrist. 

Carpus (kar'pus). The wrist. 

Cartilage (kar'ti-laj). Gristle; a nonvascular 
elastic tissue, softer than bone. 


Cartilaginous (kar-til-ajTn-us). Of the nature 
of cartilage. 

Caruncle (kar'un-kl). A small, fleshy growth. 

Catalysis (ka-tal'i-sis). A chemic reaction pro- 
moted by the presence of a third unaf- 
fected substance. Dissolution; decay; de- 
terioration. 

Catamenia (kat-a-me'ne-ah) The menses. 

Cataplasm (kat'a-plazm). A poultice. 

Catarrh (ka-tar'). Inflammation of the mucous 
membrane 

Cathartic (ka-thar'tik). A purgative medicine; 
a medicine which opens the bowels freely. 

Catheter (kath'e-ter). A tube for introduction 
through a narrow canal into a cavity, 
usually the bladder. 

Catheterism (kath'et-er-ism). The use of the 
catheter. 

Cathaheon (kath-ol'i-kon) A panacea; a uni- 
versal medicine. 

Caudate (kaw'dat). Having a tail 

Caudate Lobe (kaw'dat lob). The tail-like pro- 
cess of the liver. 

Causalgia (kaw-zal'ge-ah). An intense burning 
neuralgia. 

Causation (kaw-za'shun). The act of causing 
or producing. 

Caustic (kaws'tik). A substance which burns 
living tissues. 

Caustic Arrows (kaws'tik ar'rows). Conic 
sticks charged with caustic material. 

Caustic, Lunar (kaws'tik, lu'nar). Silver nitrate 

cast into sticks. 

Caustic, Mitigated (kaws'tik, mit'i-ga-tcd). Sil- 
ver nitrate fused with potassium nitrate. 

Caustic Potash (kaws'tik pot'ash). Potassium 
hydrate; a powerful potash used in medi- 
cine and the arts for cauterizing and 
cleansing purposes, and in the manufac- 
ture of soft soap. 

Caustic Soda (kaws'tik so'da) Sodium hydrate; 
similar in properties and uses to caustic 
potash, the soaps made with it, however, 
being hard. 

Cauterisation (kaw-ter-i-za'shun). The applica- 
tion of a cautery. 

Cautery (kaw'ter-e). A substance or instru- 
ment for burning or disorganizing a part. 

Cavitary (kav'it-a-re). Hollow; having a body- 
cavity or intestinal tract. 

Cecum (se'kum). The blind pouch at the head 
of the large intestine. 

Cellular (scl'u-lar). Composed of cells. 

Cellulose (sel'u-los). The supporting structure 
or frame work of plant tissue. 

Cephalalgia (sef-al-al'je-ah) Pain in the head. 

Cephalic (sef-al'ik). Pertaining to the head. 

Cera (se'rah). Wax. 

Cerate (se'rate). A composition having wax for 
a basis. 

Ceratum (se-ra'tum). A cerate. 

Cerebellum (ser-e-bel'lum). The lower part of 
the brain 

Cerebral (ser'e-bral). Relating to the brain. 

Cerebritis (ser-e-bri'tis). Cerebral inflamma- 
tion. 

Cerebrosid (ser'e-bro-sid). Any one of the 
group of chemic substances containing 
nitrogen but no phosphorus, found in 
nerve tissue. 

Cerebrospinal (ser-e-bro-spi'nal). Relating to 
the brain and spine. 

Cerebrum (ser'e-brum) The chief part of the 

brain; the center of reasoning faculties. 

Cerumen (se-ru'men). The wax or yellow mat- 
ter secreted by the ear. 

Cervical (ser'vi-kal) Pertaining to the neck or 
to a cervix. 

Cervix (ser'viks). The neck; any neck-like part. 

Cessation (ces-sa'shun). To stop; to rest; to 
pause; ceasing from action. 

Cesspool (ses'pool). A hole sunk in the eardi 
to receive drainage. 
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Cevadin (aev'ad-in). An alkaloid from aaba- 
dilla 

Chalybeate (ka-lib'e-at). Any water or liquid 
containing iron 

Chancre (shang'ker). The primary or hard 
syphilitic ulcer. 

Chancroid (shang-kroid). Rcaembling a chan- 
cre. 

Chancrous (shang'krous). Of the nature of a 
chancre. 

Charcoal (char'kol). Coal produced from wood 
by smothered combustion. 

Charlatan (shar'la-tan). A quack. 

Charlantry (shar'lat-an-re). Quackery. 

Chemical (kcm'i-kal). Pertaining to chemistry 
See chemistry 

Chemistry (kem'is-tre) The science of the 
molecular and atomic structure of bodies 
Chilblain (chil'blan) Cutaneous Inflammation 
due to cold 

Chloretone (klo're-ton). A white crystalline 
substance used as a hypnotic and local 
anesthetic 

Chlonn (klo'rin). A nonmetallic gaseous cle- 
ment 

Chlorinated (klo'rin-a-ted). Charged with 
chlonn See chlonn 

Chlorite (klo'nte). A salt of chlorous acid. 
Cholagog (kol'ag-og) A medicine that pro- 
motes the flow of bile 
Cholagogue (kol'ag-og). Same as cholagog. 
Choleric (kol'er-ic). Abounding wltli bile. 
Easily irritated 

Chondroma (kon-dro'mah). A cartilaginous 
tumor 

Chorea (ko-re'ah) Saint Vitus's dance, in- 
voluntary muscular twitchings 
Choreoid (ko're-oid). Pertaining or similar to 
chorea 

Chonoid (ko're-oid). See choroid. 

Choroid (ko'roid). The second or vascular 
tunic of the eye 

Choroiditis (ko-roid-i'tis). Inflammation of the 
choroid 

Chromium (kro'me-um). A hard, gray, metallic 
element 

Chronic (kron'ik). Long continued; the reverse 
of acute 

Chyle (kil) The milky fluid found in the mes 
enteric lymph-vessels during absorption 
Chylopoietic (ki-lo-poi-et'ik ) Chyle-producing 
Chyme (klm) Ttie food that has undergone 
gastric but not intestinal digestion 
Cicatrix (se-ka'tnx) A scar from a wound 
Cicatrisation (sik-a-tnz-a'shun). The process of 
healing 

Cicatrise (sik'a-triz) To heal. 

Cilia (sil'e-ah) The eyelashes; hair-llke pro- 
cesses of certain cells 

Ciliary (sil'e-a-re) Pertaining to the cilia 
Ciliary Body (sil'e-a-re bod'e). The ciliary 
muscle and processes 

Cinchona (sin-ko'nah) A genus of trees and 
their bark yielding quinin 
Cinchonism (sln'kon-ism). The systemic effects 
of quinin in overdose 

Circumscribed (ser'kum-sknbed). Clearly de- 
fined, as an abscess 

Citrate (si'trate) A salt of citric acid. 

Citrus (sit'rus) A genus of trees yielding 
lemons, limes, and oranges 
Clarificant (klar'if-ik ant). A substance for 
clearing a solution 

Clarified (klar'i-fied). To purifv; to make clear. 
Clavicle (klav'i*kel) The collar-bone joining 
the sternum and scapula 

Climacteric (kli-mak'tre-ik) A critical period in 
human life or a period in which some 
great change is supposed to take place In 
the human constitution 
Clinic (klin'ik) Bedside instruction. 

Clinical (klin'ik-al). Pertoming to a sick-bed 
or clinic. 


Clonic (klon'ik.) Shaking; convulsive; irregU' 
lar. 

Clyster (klis'ter). A rectal injection; an enema. 
Coagulate (ko-ag'u-late). To change from a 
liquid to a denser state. 

Coagulation (ko-ag-u-la'shun). A clotting. 
Coagulum (ko-ag'u-lum). A clot or mass of 
thickened olood 

Coalesce (ko-a-les'). To grow together; to unite 
as separate bodies, or separate parts into 
one body. 

Coalescence (ko-al-es'ens). The union of two 

or more parts 

Coaptation (ko-ap-ta'shun) The adjustment of 

the edges of fractures 

Cocain (ko'kaln). An alkaloid from coca; it is 
a powerful local anesthetic and internally 
Is used as a narcotic 
Coccus (kok'us) A cell or capsule. 

Coccyx (kok'siks). The last bone of the spinal 
column. 

Cochineal (coch'i-neal) Coccus cacti; dried in- 
sects used as coloring matter 
Cocoa (ko'ko). See cacao A name given to 
a simple preparation of the ground ker- 
nels of the cacao or chocolate tree 
Coco-nut Oil (ko'ko-nut oil). The oil from the 
fruit of the palm. 

Codein ^ (ko'de-in). One of the alkaloids de- 
rived from opium. 

Coil (koil). A spiral 
Coil Gland (koil gland) A sweat gland. 
Colchicum Autumnale (kol'chick-um au tum'nal). 
Meadow saffron. It is an emetic and 
drastic cathartic It is used in gout and 
m rheumatic affections. 

Cold (kold) Coryza, catarrh of the respira- 
tory tract 

Collapse (kol-laps') A marked depression of 
the vital activities of the body 
Colliquative (kol-lik'wa-tiv) Profuse or ex- 
cessive, so as to cause exhaustion, said 
of the discharges, as a colliquative sweat. 
Collision (kol-ll'shun) The coming together of 
two bodies, a concussion. 

Collodion (kol-o'de on) Same as collodlum 
Collodium (kol-o'de om) ^ A dressing for 
wounds, made by dissolving gun-cotton 
in ether and alcohol 

Colloid (kol'old) Gluc-like; a noncrystallirabl« 
organic substance 

Colloid Cancer (kol'oid kan'ser). Carcinoma 
with colloid degeneration 
Colloid Cyst (kol'old cist) A cyst with jelly- 
like contents. 

Colloma (kol-o'mah). A cyst containing colloid 
matter 

Collum (kol'um) The neck. 

CoUutorium (kol-u-to're-um). A mouth wash; 
a gargle 

Collyruim (kol-ir'e-um). A medical lotion for 
the eves. 

Coloboma (Icol-o go'mah) A fissure, especially 
of parts of the eve 

Colocentesis (ko-lo-sen-ti'sis) Surgical punc- 
ture of the colon 

Coloenteritis (ko-lo-en-ter-i'tis) Inflammation 
of the small and large Intestines 
Colon (ko-lon). The part of the large intestine 
from the cecum to the rectum 
Coma (ko'mah) An abnormally deep sleep; 
stupor. 

Comatose (ko'ma-tos) In a condition of coma. 
Combustion (kom-bus'chun) The state or op- 
eration of burning 

Comedo (kom'e do) Blackhead; a worm-like 
mass m an obstructed sebaceous duct 
Comminution (kom min-ii'sbun). The process 
of breaking into pieces. 

Commiphora (kom-if'o-rab) The genus of 
trees furnishing myrrh and balm of 
Gilead. 
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Commissure (kom^mis'ur). A joinings or unit- 

compensation (kom-pen-sa'shuti). The state of 
counterbalancing a defect of structure or 
function. 

Complemental A%r (kom-ple-men'tal air). That 
inhaled after ordinary breathing. 

Complexus (kom-pleks'us). The totality of the 
symptoms of a disease. 

Comphcation (kom-ph*ka'shun). A combina- 
tion of diseases or morbid conditions. 

Compress (kom'pres). Folded cloths for local 
pressure. 

Compression (kom-presh'un). The forcing to- 
gether of a substance. 

Conartum (ko-na're-um). The pineal gland of 
the brain. 

Concave (kon'kav). Presenting a hollowing in- 
curvation 

Concavity (kon-kavVte). A depression or fossa. 

Concenitaled (kon'sen-tra-ted;. Made stronger 
or purer. 

Concent} ic (kon-sen'trik). Having a common 
center. 

Conception (kon-sep'shun). The fecundation 
of the ovum. 

Conception Imperative (kon-sep'shun im-per'a* 
tiv), A false idea dominating an in- 
sane person’s actions 

ConcocUon (kon-kok'shun). The boiling of two 
substances together. 

Concomitant (kom-kom'it-ant). Accompanying, 
as symptoms. 

Concrete (kon-kret'). Solidified or condensed. 

Concretion (kon-kre'shun) A calculus, an os- 
seous deposit; abnormal union of adja- 
cent parts. 

Concussion (kon-kush’un). A shaking 

Concussion of the Brain (kon-kush-un). Shock 
or agitation of the brain caused by im- 
pact with another body 

Condiment (kon'di-ment). Seasoning; sauce; 
that which is used to give relish to meat 
or other food. 

Conductive (kon-duk'tiv). Having the power 
to conduct. 

Conductivity (kon-duk-tivT-te). The capacity 
for conducting. 

Conductor (kon-duk'tor). An instrument di- 
recting a surgical knife 

Conduit (kon'dit) Any medium of transmis- 
sion as the nerves and blood vessels 

Condyle (kon'dil). Any rounded prominence, 
such as occurs in the joints of many 
bones especially the femur, humerus and 
lower law 

Confection (kon-fek'shun). A sweet excipient 
in pharmacy. 

Confinement (kon-lin'ment). The period of par- 
turition. 

Congelation (kon-jel'a-shun), A freezing; frost- 
bite. 

Congenital (kon-jen'i-tal). Existing from birth, 
innate. 

Congestion (kon-jes'ebun). An excessive ac- 
cumulation of blood in an organ with 
disorder of its functions 

Conium Maculatum (kon-i'um mak-u-la'tum') 
Poison hemlock. The leaves and seeds 
are sedative and narcotic. 

Conjugation (kon-j u-ga'shun) A form of re- 

production or cell division 

Conjugation Nucleus (kon-ju-ga'shun nu'kle-us). 
The segmentation-nucleus. 

Conjunctiva (kon-junk-ti'vah). The mucous 
membrane of the eye. 

Conjunctivitis (kon-junk-tiv-i'tis). Inflamma- 
tion of the conjunctiva 

Conserve (kon-servO. A confection. 

Consistence (kon-sis'tens). The degree of den- 
sity or hardness. 

Constipation (kon-sti-pa'shun). A sluggish ac- 
tion of the bowels. 
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Constitution (kon-sti-tu^shun). Composition; 
the general temperament of the body 

Constrict (kon-strikt'). To draw together in 
one ’ part 

Constrictor (kon-strik'tor.) A contracting or 
compressing muscle. 

Contagion (kon-ta'iun). The process of trans- 
fer of spccifac diseases. The act of tak- 
ing a disease by contact. 

Contagious (kon-ta'jus). Having the character 
of contagion. 

Contagium (kon-ta'je-um). Germs of specific 
diseases. Contagion. 

Contamination (kon-tam-i-na'shun). The act of 
polluting; pollution; defilement, taint. 

Contiguity (kon-tig-u'i-te). Actual contact. 

Continuity (kon-tin-u'i-te) , Uninterrupted con- 
nection. 

Contorted (kon-tor'ted). Twisted. 

Contortion (kon-tor'shun). A twisting or wrest- 
ing of a limb or member of the body 
out of its natural situation. 

Contract (kon-trakt'). To draw the parts to- 
gether; to shrink, to acquire by con- 
tagion. 

Contractile (kon-trak'til). Having the power to 
contract. 

Contraction (kon-trak'shun). Decrease of 
volume, shoitenmg. 

Contracture (kon-trak'chur), A state of per- 
manent rigidity. 

Contuse (kon-tuz') To bruise. 

Contusion (kon-tu'zhun). A bruise. 

Convalescence (kon-va-les'cnce). The period of 
recovery after a disease. 

Convergence (kon-ver'gens). A coming together. 

Convex (kon'veks). Curved outward on the 
external surface. 

Convoluted (kon'vo-lu-ted). Rolled one part 
on another. 

Convolution (kon-vo-lu'shun). A fold, twist or 
coil of any organ. 

Convulsion (kon-vul'shun). A violent involun- 
tary couliattion, a spasm or fit. 

Co-osstfy (ko-os'si-fi). To become united by 
ossilication, to form one bone, as, sev- 
eral bony elements co-ossify m man to 
form the sphenoid bone. 

• Copious (ko'pi-us) Abundant; plentiful; in 
great quantities. 

Coracoid (kor'ak-oid). Shaped like a crow’s 
beak. 

Cordial (kor'jal). An aromatic, spirituous 
stimulant 

I Coriaceous (kor-ri-a'shus). Leather-like; elastic 

I and tough. 

[ Corm (korm). A bulb-like, solid, fleshy sub- 
terancan stem. A colony of persons. 

Corn (korn) A local thickening and indura- 
tion of the skin, as on the toes. 

Cornea (kor'ne-ah). The transparent anterior 
part of the eyeball. 

Corneal (kor'ne-al). Pertaining to the cornea. 

Corneoritis (kor-ne-o-n'tis). Inflammation of 
both cornea and ins. 

Cornu (kor'nu). A horn-shaped structure. 

Coronary (kor'o-na-re). Encircling, as a ves- 
sel or nerve. 

Coroner (kor'o-ner). An officer who bolds in- 
quests on those dead from violence 

Corpora (kor'po-rah). Plural of corpus. Hu- 
man bodies, living or dead. 

Corporeal (kor-po're-al) Having a body; con- 
sisting of material substance 

Corpulency (kor'pu-len-se) Obesity; largeness 
of the body , fleshiness. 

Corpus (kor'pus). A body; the human body. 

Corpuscle (kor'pus-1). A minute body, a cell 

Corrective (kor-rek'tiv). A substance modify- 
ing the action of drugs. 

Correlation (kor-re-la'shun). Interdependence! 
reciprocal relation. 
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Corroborant (kor*ob'o*rant). A tonic, invigor- 
ating remedy. 

Corroborative (kor-ob'o-ra tiv). A medicine that 
strengthens, a corroborant. 

Corrosive (kor-o'siv) A substance that eats 
away or destr^s. 

Cortex (kor'teks). The external gray layer of 
the brain. 

Cortical (kor'tik-al). Pertaining to the cortex. 
Cortical Cataract (kor'tik-ai kat'a-ract). Opac- 
ity in the cortex of the lens 
Cosmetic (kos-raet'ik). Making beautiful; a 
remedy for beautifying the skin 
Cosmetic Operation (kos-met'ik op-er-a'shun). 

An operation for lessening unsightliness. 
Cosmolin (koz'mo-hn). See petrolatum. 

Costal (kos'tal). Pertaining to the ribs. 

Costal Cartilage (kos'tal kar'ti-laj). The ante- 
rior cartilaginous extremity of a nb 
Costal Respiration (kos'tal res-pi-ra'siiun; 
Respiration earned on chiefly by the chest 
muscles. 

Costive (kos'tiv) Affected with constipation 
Costiveness (kos'tiv nes). Abnormality of di- 
gestion marked by hardness and reten- 
tention of the discharge of the bowels. 
Counter-irritant (koun'ter-er'ri-tant). A medi- 
cine which relieves irritation in one or- 
gan by increasing it in another. 

Cranial (kra'ne-al). Pertaining to the skull 
Cranium (kra'ne-um). The skull, the bony case 
of the brain 

Crassamentum (kras-a-men'tum) A clot, as of 
blood 

Crepitus Indux (krep'i-tus in'dux) The crack- 
ling rale heard at the beginning of cioup- 
ous pneumonia 

Crepitus Redux (krep'i-tus re'dux) A crack- 
ling rale indicating the recession of pneu- 
monia. 

Crescent (kres'ent). Having the shape of a 
new moon. 

Crescentic (krcs-cn'tik). Moon-shaped. 

Cresol (kre'sol). Cresylic acid, a coal-tar prod- 
uct 

Cretin (kre'tin). One affected with cretinism 
Cretinism (kre'tin-ism). '1 he condition of a 
cretin An endemic disease characterized 
by idiocy, goiter and a deficient develop- 
ment of the organism 

Crisis (kri'sis). The turning point in a disease. 
Crude (krud). In the natural form, raw 
Crus (krus) The leg, a leg-hke structure 
Crypt (kript) A small sac or follicle; a gland- 
ular cavity 

Cryptogram (krip'to-gram) A flowerless plant 
Cryphtus (krip-ti'tisj. Inflammation of a 
crypt 

Crystals (kns'tals). Solid substances of definite 
geometric form, resulting from the ac- 
tion of natural forces 
Crystalline (kns'tal-en) Like a crystal. 

Curd (kurdj The coagulum of milk. 
Cutaneous (ku-ta'ne-us). Pertaining to the 
skin 

Cuticle (ku'ti-kl) The epidermis or scarf skin. 
Cutis (ku'tis). The derma or true skm 
Cutisation (ku-tiz'a-shun). A change into der- 
mic tissue 

Cyanopathy (si an-op'a-the) See cyanosis. 
Cyanopia (si-an-o'pe-ah) A perverted state of 
the vision rendering all objects blue 
Cyanopsia (si-an-op'se-ah). See cyanopia 
Cyanosis (si-an-o'sis) Blue discoloration of 

skin from nonoxidation of blood 
Cyanotic (si-an-ot'ik) Pertaining to cyanosis 
Cyclotomv (si-klot'o-me) An operation for the 
relief of glaucoma consisting of an in- 
cision through the ciliary body. 
Cynanche (sin-an'ke). An inflammatory dis- 

ease of the throat 

Cyst (sist). A membranous sac containing fluid. 


Cysticus (sisTik-us). Any one member of a 
family of tapeworms which m the course 
of development form the cystitercus or 
bladdei-worm 

Cystitus (sis-ti'tis). Inflammation of the blad- 


Debauch (de-boch'). Excess in eating or drink 
ing. Intemperance. 

Dcbilitant (de-bil'it-ant). An agent allaying ex 
cilemeiit. 

Debilitated (de-bil'i-tated). To weaken, to im- 
pair the strength of. 

Debility (de-bil'i-te; Weakness; feebleness; 
languor of body. 

Deciduous (de-sid'u-us). Shedding; falling; not 
perennial or permanent 

Decoction (de-kok'shun). Result obtained by 
boiling substances in a fluid. 

Decomposition (de-korn-po-zish'un). Putrefac 
tion, the analysis of a body. 

Decrepitude (de krep'i-tude). The broken state 
of the body, jiroduced by decay and the 
infirmities of age. 

Decubital (de-ku'bit-al). Relating to a bed-sore 
or to decubitus 

Defecation (def-e-ka'shun). The evacuation of 
the bowels 

Defect (de-fekt'). An imperfection; an absence 
of a part or organ 

Defervescence (de-fer-ves'ens). Abatement or 
decrease of a fever. 

Deformity (de-for'mi-tc). Physical malforma- 
tion or distortion 

Degeneration (de-jen ei-a'shun). Deterioration 
in structure of a tissue or an organ 

Deglutition (deg lu tish'un). The act or power 
of swallowing 

Dejection yde-jek'shun). Discharge of the bow- 
els 

Delctcuous (del e-lc'n-ous). Injurious, per- 
nicious; unwholesome 

Deliquescent (del-i-ques'ent). Liquefying from 
absorption of atmospheric moisture 

Delirium (de-hr'e um) Mental aberration due 
to disease, wandering of the mind 

Delta bornices (del'ta for'ni-ces). See lyra 
fornices. 

Deltoid (del'toid). Delta shaped; a muscle of 
the shoulder 

Delusion (de-lu'shun) A false j'udgment of 
objective things 

Demon ation (de-mar-ka'shun) The act of 
marking the limits of, separation, as into 
a class 

Demented (de-men'ted) Deprived of reason. 

Dementia (de-men'she-ah). Profound mental 
incapacity 

Demulcent (de-mul'sent). A medicine having 

a soothing effect 

Dentin (den'tin). The bony structure of the 
teeth 

Dentition (den-tish'un) The cutting of the 
teeth and the period of the same 

Deobstruent (de ob'stru ent) A medicine hav- 
ing the power of removing obstructions 
from the passages of the body. 

Deplete (de-plet') To empty 

Depression (de-presh'un). A hollow or fossa; 
a depressed condition. 

Deprivation (dep n-va'shun) The act of de- 
priving, a taking away. 

Depuration (dep-u-ra'shun). Cleansing from 

impurities 

Derangement (de-ranj'ment) Disorder of in- 

tellect; insanity. 

Dermalgta (der-mal'je-ah). Neuralgia of the 
skin 

Dermic (der'mik) Pertaining to the skin. 

Dermopathy (der-mop'a-the). Any disease of 

the skin. 
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Dfsiccate (desM-kate). To become dry. 
Despumation (des-pu-ma'shun). The formation 
of froth. 

Desquamatton (des kwam-a'&hun) Scaling of 
the cuticle 

Detergent (de-ter'jent). Cleansing, purging. 
Deteriorate (de-te'n-o-rate). To grow worse, 
to be impaired in quality, to dcgeneiate 
Deterioration (de-te n-o ra'shun). The state of 
growing worse 

Determination (de-ter-min-a'shun) Tenaency 
to flow to, more plentiful than is normal 
Detritus (de tri'tus). Waste matter from disor- 
ganization. 

Dexter (dcks'ter) Upon the right side. 
Dextral (dcks'tral). rertainiiig to the right 
side 

Diabetes (di-a-be'tes) A disease characterized 
by an excessive flow of urine 
Diabetic (di a-bet'ik). One aifeettd with dia- 
betes. 

Dtabetid (di-a-be'ted A cutaneous manifesta- 
tion of diabetes 

Diacetate (di-as'et at) A salt of diacetic acid 
Diagnosis (di-ag no'sis) 1 he recognition of a 
disease from its symptoms 
Diaphotests (di-a-for-e'sis) The production of 
pcrspii ation 

Diaphoretic (di-a-fo-ret'ik) An agent produc- 
ing persiinalion 

Diaphragm (di'a-fram) The muscular wall be- 
tween the thorax and the abdomen 
Diarrhea (di-a-re'ah) Frequent evacuation of 
the bowels 

Diarrhoea (di-a-re'ah) See diarrhea 
Diarthrosis (di-ar-thro'sis) A fieely movable 
articulation 

Diastase (di'a-stase) A nitrogenous ferment in 
malt 

Diastole (di-as'tole) The period of dilatation 
of the heart 

Diathesis (di-a-the'sis) A constitutional pre 
disposition to disease 

Dicrotic (di-kiot'ik) Double-beating as ob 
served in certain pathologic conditions 
of the pulse 

Diet Cdi'et). Food, a system of ailment 
Dietetic fdi e-tet'ik) Pertaining to diet 
Dietetical (di-e-tet'i kal) Rules for regulating 
the kind and quantity of the food to be 
eaten 

Differentiate (dif-fer-en'shi-atc). To become 
specifically distinct and separate 
Differentiation (dif-fer-en-shi-a'sbun) A spe 
ciahzation of tissues, organs or functions. 
Dtffunble (dif-fu'zi-ble) Capable of rapid 
spreading 

Diffuic (dif-fuze) To scatter or spread about 
Digestion (di jes'shuii) Conversion of food 

into chyme and chyle 

Dilatation (dil a-ta'shun) An expansion of a 
vessel or an organ 

Diluent (dil'n ent) A medicine increasing the 
fluiditv of secretions 

Dilution (dilii'shun) A weakening with water. 
Diminution (dim-i-nu'shun) The act of les- 
sening, a making smaller 
Difius (dinus) Vertigo or diz/mess 
Dioxid (di oks'id) A compound containing two 
atoms of oxygen and one of a base 
Dtploe (dipMo-e) The cellular bony tissue be 
tween the cranial tables 

Discharge (dis-charj'). A morbid secretion; an 
evacuation 

Discrete (dis-kret') Separate, distinct* op- 
posed to confluent 

Discuticnt (dis-ku'sbent) A medicine remov- 
ing a swelling or effusion 
Disease (diz-ez') A pathologic condition of 
any part or organ of the body 
Disinfect (dis in-fekt') To free from infec- 
tion sn ess 

Disinfectant (dis-in-fekTant ) An agent de- 
stroying germs 


Disinfection (dls-in-fck'shun). Purification from 
that which infects 

Disintegrate (dis-in'te-grate). To fall to places; 
to ciumble 

Dislocation (dis-lo-ka'shun) Throwing out of 
the natural position 

Dispensation (dls-oen-sa'shun) Distribution; 
the aft of dealing out to different per 
sons or places 

Disseminated (His sem'i na-ted) Scattered 
Dissemination (dis-sem i-na'shun) A scatter 
ing as of disease germs 

Distal (dis'tal ) Peripheral, away from the 
center 

Distended (dis-tend'ed) A stretch or spread m 
all directions. 

Distension (dis-tcn'shun) A stretching and ex- 
panding 

Distillate (dis'til-at). The substance distilled 
over 

Distillation (dis-til-la'shun). The process of 
converting a fluid to a vapor and then re- 
ducing it again to its first form 
Diuresis (di-u-re'sis). An excessive secretion 
of urine 

Diuretic (di-u-ret'ik) A medicine increasing 
the flow of urine 

Divergence (dt-ver'gens) The act or state of 
receding from each other 
Diverticulum (di-ver-tikTi-lum). A small cul- 
de-sac oi pouch 

Dolomite (dol'o mile) A granular magnesian 
caibonile of lime 

Dolomttic (dol-o mit'ik) Pertaining to dolo- 
mite 

Domestic fdo m''s'tik) Belonging to the home. 
Dorsal (dor'sai) Pertaining to the back 
Dosage (do-saj) The regulating of the doses 
of drugs 

Douche (doosh) A stream of water directed 
against a pait or one used to flush a 
cavity 

Dover^s Powder (do'vers pow'der) A powder 
containing ten per cent each of opium 
and ipfcac 

Drachm or Dram (dram) A weight of sixty 

grams 

Draft (draft) A quantity of liquid medicine 
taken at one time. 

Dram (dram) A weight of sixty grains 
Dtashc (dras'tik) A powerful and irritating 
purgative 

Draught or Diaft See Draft 
Dropsical (drop'si-kal) Pertaining to dropuy. 
Diopsy (drop-si). An effusion of fluid into the 
tissues or cavities of the body^ 

Duodenum (dii-o de'num) The first part of 
the small intestines 

Dura or Dura' Mater (du-rah ma'ter) The 
outer membrane of the brain and spinal 
cord 

Duration (du-ra'shun) Continuance in time 
Dysaphe (dis'a-fe) Disordered sense of touch. 
Dysbasta (dis-ba'/e-ah) Difficulty In walking. 
Dysecoia (dis e-koi'ah) Subnormal acuteness 
of hearing 

Dysentery (dis'en-tcr-e) Inflammation and ul- 
ceration of the intestinal mucous mem- 
brane with bloody evacuations^ 

Dysqraphta (dis-graf'e-ah) An inability to 
write properly 

Dyslaha (dis-la'le-ab) A structural defect of 
speech, stuttering 

Dysloaia (dis-lo'je ah) An inability to reason. 
Dysmenorrhea (dis-men-o-re'ab) Painful men- 
struation 

Dysneuria (dis-nn're-ah). An impairment of 
nerve function 

DysoPia (dis-o'pe-ah) Same as dysopsia. 
Dysopsta (dis-op'se-ah) Painful or defective 
vision 

Dysp'epsia (dls-pep'se-ah) Impaired or imper 
feet digestion. 
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Dy(itp€ptic (di8-)>cp'tik). Pertaining to or af- 

fected with dyspepsia. 

Dysphoria (dis-fo're-ah). Restlessness. 

Dysphrasta (dis-fra'ze-ah). Imperfect speech. 

Dyspnea (disp-ne'ah). Difficult or labored 

breathing. 

Dysuna (dis-u're-ah). Difficulty in discharg- 
ing the urine attended with pain and a 
sensation of heat. 


£ 


Ecchymosis (ek-che-mo'sis) . A bruise showing 
_ on the skm; a black and blue spot. 

Echinococcus (e-ki-no-kok'kus). A parasitic 
larva to a tapeworm peculiar to the dog. 
but found in other animals and in man, 
where it produces fatal tumors in the 
lungs and liver. 

Ecstasy (eks'ta-sc) Excessive excitement; loss 
of mental control. 

Ectoderm (ek'to-derm). An outer layer or 
membrane, as the epidermal layer of the 
skin. 

Ectopia (ek-to'pe-ah). An abnormality of posi- 
tion, usually congenital. 

Ectopic (ek-top'ik). Pertaining to ectopia. 

Eczema (ek'/e-mah). Inflammation of the skin 
with exudation of lymph. 

Edema (e-de'mah). Accumulation of serum in 
the cellular tissue. 

Edematous (e-dem^a-tus). Relating to or 

marked by edema. 

Effeminate (ef-fem'i-nate). Having the qual- 
ities of the female sex. 

Effervescent (ef-fer-ves'ent). Gently boiling or 
bubbling by means of the disengagement 
of gas. 

Effete (ef-fete'). Barren; not capable of pro- 
ducing, as an animal, soil. etc. 

Efficacious (ef-fi-ka'shush). I’roaucing the ef- 

fect intended. 

Efflorescence (ef-flo-re'sens). Redness of the 
skin; rash 

Effluvium (ef-flu've-um). Exhalation; vapor; 
odor. 

Effusion (ef-fu'shun). Escape of fluid into 
body tissues or cavities 

Efflux (ef'flux) To run or flow away. 

Ejection (e-jek'shun). The process of casting 
out 

Elaterium (el-a-te'ri-um). A cathartic sub- 
stance obtained from the fruit of the 
squirting cucumber. 

Electuary (e-lek'tu-a-re). A medicine whose in- 
gredients are mixed with a syrup ^ 

Elephantiasis (el-e-fan-ti'a-sis). A chronic ede- 
matous disease of the skin with hyper- 
trophy of the cellular tissue. 

Elimination (e-lim-i-na'shun). The act of dis- 
charging by the pores; excretion. 

Elongation (e-lon-ga'sbun) An imperfect laxa- 
tion occasioned by the stretching or 
lengthening of the ligaments. 

Emaciation (e-ma-she-a'shun). A loss of flesh; 
leanness. 

Emanation (em-a-na'shun). An effluvium; that 
which proceeds from a body. 

Embolism (em'bol-ism). The obstruction of a 
blood vessel by an embolus. 

Embolus (em'bo-lus). A blood-clot or other 
body carried by the blood current and 
obstructing circulation at the point of 
^ lodgment 

Emesis (em'e-sis). The act of vomiting. 

Emetic (e-met'ik). An agent causing vomiting. 

Eminence^ (em'i-nence). Elevation or height, a 
rising ground. 

Emmenagogue (em-men'a-gog) A medicine 
which promotes the menstrual flow 

Emollient (c-moPyent). An agent that softens 
tissues. 


Emphysema (cm-fi-se'mah), A swelling pro- 
duced by air hi the tissues. 

Empirical (em-pir'ik-al). Known by experience, 
derived from experiment; used and ap- 
plied without science. 

Empyema (em-pi-e'mah). Pus in the pleural 
cavity. 

Empyreuma (cm-pi-ru'ma). Burnt smell; the 
odor of animal or vegetable substances 
when burned in close vessels. 

Empyreumatic (em-pi-ru-mat'ik). Pertaining to 
empyreuma 

Emulsion (e-mul'shun). A milky fluid obtained 
by suspending oil in water. 

Encephalic (en-se-faPik). Pertaining to the 
brain. 

Encephalon (en-sefVIon). The brain. 

Endemic (en-dem'ik). A disease peculiar to a 
people or nation. 

Endermatic (en-der-mat'ik). Relating to a 
method of administering medicines 
through the skin by rubbing. 

Endermtc (en-der'mik) See enaermatic. 

Endocarditis (en-do-kar-di'tis). Inflammation of 
the lining membrane of the heart. 

Endocardium (cn-do-kar'di-um). The transpar- 
ent lining membrane of the heart. 

Enema (en'e-mah). A rectal injection of medi- 
cine or food. 

Energetic (en-er-jePik). Forcible; powerful; 
efficacious. 

Energy (en'er-je) The power of doing work. 

Engender (cn-jen'der). To produce; to cause 
to exist. 

Engorgement (cn-gorj''ment). Vascular con- 
gestion. 

Enteric (en-ter'ik). Peitaining to the intestine. 

Enteritis (cn-ter-i'tis). Inflammation of the in- 
testines. 

Environment (en-vi'ron-ment). The aggregate 
of surrounding influences 

Ephemera (e-ftm'e-rah). A fever of one day’s 
continuance only. 

Epidemic (ep-i-dem'ik). A prevailing disease 
among a people or nation. 

Epidermis (ep-e-der'mis). The outer layer o£ 
the skin. 

Epigastrium (ep-e-gas'trc-um). The region over 
the stomach. 

Epiglottis (ep-c-glot'is). A thin cartilaginous 
plate over the larynx. 

Epiglottitis (ep-e-glot-i’tis). Inflammation of the 
epiglottis. 

Epilepsy (ep'il-ep-se). A nervous disease with 
loss of consciousness and tonic and clonic 
convulsions. 

Epileptiform (ep-il-ep'ti-form). Resembling ep- 
ilepsy. 

Epilose (ep'i-los). Without hair; bald, 

Epispastic (ep-i-spas'tik) A blister, 

Epistaxii (ep-is-taks'is). Hemorrhage from the 
nose 

Epithelial (ep-ith-eTc-al), Pertaining to epithe- 
lium. 

Epithelium (ep-ith-e’Ie-um), The cells covering 
all cutaneous and mucous surfaces to- 
gether with the secreting cells of glands 
developed from ectoderm. 

Epizootic^ (ep-e-zo-ot'ik). An epidemic among 
animals. 

Epoch (ep'oek). Any fixed time or period. 

Epulis (ep-u'Iis). A small, elastic tumor of the 
gums. 

Ergot {cT* got.). A fungus parasitic upon rye. 

Erqotin (cr'go-tin), A name for various active 
extracts of ergot. 

Frigeron (e-rig'e-ron). A genus of herbs. 

Erosin (e-ro'shun). Ulewation; an eating or 
wearing away 

Eructation (e-ruk-ta^shun). Belching. 

Eruption (e-rup’shun). A breaking out, as ia 
a skin disease* 
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Brupitve (e-rup'tiv). Characterized by a rash 
or an eruption. 

Erysipelas (er-i-sip'e-las). An acute specific in- 
nammation of the skin and subcutaneous 
tissues, accompanied by fever and consti- 
tutional disturbances. 

Erysipelatous (er-i-si-pel'a-tus). Pertaining to 
erysijielas. 

Erythema (er-ith-e'mah). A superficial blush or 
redness of the skin. 

Eschar (es'kar). A dry slough or crust of dead 
tissue. 

Eschar otic (es-kar-othk) . A substance produc- 
ing an eschar. 

Esophagus (e-sof-a-gus). Canal from the 
pharynx to the stomach. 

Essence (es-ens). The inherent qualities of a 
drug 

Ester (es'ter). A compound ether containing 
both an acid and an alcohol radicle. 

Ether (e'therj. The subtle fluid tilling all 
space. It IS an anesthetic. 

Etiology (et-e-ol'o-je) The science of the 
causes of disease. 

Eustachian Artery (u-sta'ke-an ar'ter-e). . A 
branch of the vidian artery 

Evacuant (e-vak'u-ant) A medicine which 
causes evacuations of the bowels 

Evacuation (e-vak-u-a'shun). Defecation, the 
act of emptying or clearing the con- 
tents. 

Evaporate (e-vap'o-rate). To convert from a 
solid or liquid state into vapor. 

Evaporation (e-vap-o-ra'shun). A turning into 
vapor. 

Evince (e-vinceO« To manifest, to make evi- 
dent. 

Evolution (ev-o-lu'shun). The process of de- 
veloping from a simple to a complex, 
specified, perfect form. 

Evulsion (t-vtil'shun). A forcible tearing away 
of a part 

Exaceibation (eks-as-er-ba'shun). Increased 
seventy of symptoms. 

Exaggerated (eks-a'gcr-a-ted). Enlarged; un- 
duly increased. 

Exanthem or Exanthema (eks-an'them). An 
eruption of the skin. 

Exanthematous (eks-an-them'a-tus). Pertaining 
to an exanthem 

Excipient (eks-sip'e-ent) Any substance com- 
bined with an active drug to give the 
latter an agreeable or convenient form. 

Excitant (cks-si'tant) A medicine which 
arouses the vital activity of the body 

Exclusion (eks-klu'shun) A shutting out, the 
state of being excluded. 

Excoriation (eks-ko-re-a'shun) A wpund of the 
skin caused by rubbing 

Excrement (eks'kre-ment). The feces. 

Excrementitious (eks-kre-men-tish'us). Pertain- 
ing to the feces 

Excrescence (eks-kres'cence). An abnormal out- 
growth on the body, as a wart. 

Excreta (eks-kre'tah). The natural discharges 
of the body. 

Excrete (eks-kreP) To throw off effete ma- 
terial 

Excretion (eks-kre'shun). The discharge of the 
waste products of the body 

Excretory (eks'kre-to-re). Pertaining to excre- 
tion. 

Excruaating (eks-kru'si-a-ting). Torturing; tor- 
menting, most severe pam. 

Exertion (ex-er'shun). The act of putting into 
motion; effort; a striving or struggling. 

Exfoliation (eks-fo-le-a'shun). The scaling off 
of dead tissue. 

Exhalation (eks-hal-a'shun). The vapor given 
off by the body. , 

Exhaustion (eks-awa'chun). Great loss of vital 
power. 


Exhilarant (eks-il'a-rant). An agent enlivening 
the mind 

Exhilarating (eks-il'a-rat-ing). Enlivening; giv- 
ing life and vigor to the spirit 

Exhumation (eks-hu-ma'shun). Disinterment of 
a corpse 

Exostosis (cks-os-to'sis). An abnormal out- 
growth of a bone 

Expectorant (eks-pek'to-rant). A medicine pro- 
moting a secretion of bronchial mucous. 

Expectotation (eks-pek-to-ra'shunj The expul- 
sion of the secretions from the chest 

Expiration (cks-pi-ra'shun). The act of breath- 
ing out, conclusion, end, close. 

Exsiccation (eks-sik-ka'shun). The process of 
drying by heat 

Extensor (eks-teiPsor). A muscle which causes 
extension of a part. 

Exterminator (eks-tcr'mm-a-tor). That which 
destroys. 

External (eks-ter'nal). Outer. 

Extravasation (cks-tra-va-sa'shun). An effusion 
of fluid into the tissues. 

Extremity (eks-trem'i-te) A limb, an end or 
a termination 

Exudation (eks-u-da'shun) A morbid oozmg 
out of fluids, sweating 

F 

Facial (fa'shal). Pertaining to the face. 

Facies (fa'she-er). The countenance 

Facultative (fak'ul-ta-tivc) Pertaining to func- 
tional or acquired power. 

Faculty (fak'ul-te) Specihc power The corps 
of proftssois in a college. 

Faradic (far-ad'ik) Pertaining to induced elec- 
tric currents. 

Faradization (far-a-di-za'shun). The treatment 
of a nerve with faradic or induced cur- 
rents of electricity 

Farina (far-tTiah). The powdered starch of 
gram. 

Farinaceous (far in-a'she-us). Having the na- 
ture of farina 

Fascia (fash'c-a). A thm covering of the mus- 
cles. 

Fascination (fas in-a'shun). Inexplicable or 

hypnotic influence. 

Faucet (faw'set). A fixture for drawing liquid 
from a vessel 

Febrtcula (feb-rik'u-lah). A mild fever of 
short duration. 

Febrifacicnt (feb n-fa'shent). Producing fever. 

Febrifuge (feb're-fuj) An agent that lessens 
fever. 

Febrile (feb'nl). Pertaining to fever. 

Feces (fe'sez). Excrement, the discharge of the 
bowels 

Feculent (fek'u-lent). Foul with impure sub- 
stances, abounding with sediment matter. 

Femoral (fem'or-al) Pertaining to the femur. 

Femur (fe'mur) The thigh-bone. 

Ferment (fer'ment) A substance which m 
small quantities is capable of setting up 
changes in another substance without 
itself undergoing much change 

Ferruginous (fer-ru'ji-nus). Containing iron. 

Fetid (fet'id). Having an offensive smell. 

Fetor (fcTor). Any strong, offensive smell. 

Fetus (fe'tus) The product of conception after 
the fourth month of gestation. 

Fiber (fi'ber). A filamentary or thread-like 
structure. 

Fibrin (fi'brin). A nitrogenous proteid coagu- 
lating m exposed blood. 

Fibrinous (fi'brin-us) Composed of fibrin. 

Fibroid (fi'broid). Having a fibrous structure. 

Fibrosis (fi-bro'sis). The development of fibrous 
tissue in an organ. 
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Fibrous (fi'brus) Consisting of or pertaining 
to fibers. 

Filtration (fal-tra'shun). The process of strain- 
ing or liltenng. 

Filament (hl'a-ment). A thread-like structure. 
Fimbria (fim'bre-ah). A fringe. 

Fissure (hsh'ur) A grove or cleft. 

Fistula (hs'tu-lah). An abnormal tube-like pas- 
sage in the body. 

Flaccid (flak'sid). Soft, flabby and relaxed 
Flagellation (fiaj-el-a'shun). Flogging, recom- 
mended as a means of checking pospartum 
hemorrhage. 

Flashing-point (flash'ing-point). The tempera- 
ture at which gas fiom an oil will ignite 
if brought into contact with a flame 
Flatulence (flat'u-lence). The piesence of gas 
n the digestive canal 

Flatus (fla-tus) Gas in the alimentary canal. 
Fleeter (flek'toi) A flexor. 

Flexibilitas (fleks-i-bil'i tas) Flexibility. 
Flexibilitas Cerca (fleks-i bil'i tas se'rc-a). A 
cataleptic condition in which the limbs 
remain lixed as they arc placed 
Flexible (fleks'i-ble). That which may be bent 
Flexor (fleks'or). A muscle that bends or flexes 
a part. 

Flexura (fleks-u'rah) A bending or curve in 
an organ. 

Flocculent (flok'ku-lent) Containing shre<ls, 
flaky. 

Fluctuation (fluk-tu-a'shun). A wave-Iike mo- 
tion 

Flushing (flush'ing). To cleanse by forcing 

water through A glow of red in the 

face. 

Flux (fluks) Dysentery; a liquid flow or dis- 
charge. 

Foetus (fe'tus) Same as fetus. 

Follicle (fol'ik-l). A small secretory cavity or 
sac 

Follicular (fol-ik'u-lar). Containing follicles 
Fomentation (fo-men-ta'shun). Ihe application 
of warm liquids to the body. 

Fontanel (fon-tan-cl') A membranous space at 
the junction of the cranial bones in an 
infant, due to incomplete ossification 
Foramen (for-a'tnen). A passage or an opening. 
Forceps (for'seps). A two-bladed instrument 
for grasping objects firmly. 

Formication (for-mi-ka'shun) A creeping sen- 
sation. 

Formula (form'u-lah). A prescribed method; a 
recipe. 

Forntces (for'ni-ses) Plural of foinix. 
Forntcolum (for'ne-kol-um). Anterior pillar of 
fornix 

Fornix (for'niks). An arched portion of the 
brain composed of the two hippocampus 
and their respective fimbnas 
Fortification Spcctium (for-ti-fi-ka'shun spek'- 
trum). See teichopsia. 

Fracture (frak'chur) The breaking of a bone 
Frenzy (fren'ze). Violent mania. 

Friable (fri'a-bl) Easily broken or pulverized. 
Friction (fnk’shun) The act of rubbing 
Frigid (frij'id) Cold, stiff, apathetic; distant, 
unfeeling; irresponsive 

Fugacious (fu-ga'shush). Flying or fleeing 
away; volatile. 

Fulcrum (ful'krumj. A prop or support 
Fuming (fum'ing). Smoking, raging, fretting 
Function (funk'shun). The normal or special 
action of a part. 

Functional (funk'shun-al). Pertaining to func- 
tion. 

Fundament (fun'da-ment). The base; the anus. 
Fungi (fun'ji). A section of saprophytic cryp- 
tograms. 

Fungoid (fun'goid). Having the appearance or 
character of a fungus. 

Fungous (fun'gus). Pertaining to a fungus. 


Fungus (fun'gus). A spongy, morbid growth. 

Fusion (fu'shun) The process of liquefying a 
solid by heat. 

Fustigation (fus-ti-ga'shun) Flagellation, as in 
passage. 

G 

Galvanic (gal-van'ik). Pertaining to galvanism. 

Galvanism (gal'van-ism). A form of electricity 
l)roduced by chcmic reaction. 

Galvanisation (gal-van-i za'shun) The trans- 
mission oi a galvanic current through a 
part of the body 

Ganglioma (gang-le-o'mah). A swelling of a 
lymphatic gland. 

Ganglion (gan'gli-on) A semi-mdependent ner- 
vous center. An enlarged lymphatic 
gland. 

Ganglionic (gang-le-on'ik). Pertaining to a 
ganglion. 

Gangiene (gang'gren). The mortification or 
death of soft tissue 

Gargle (gar'gO A wash for the throat To 
* wash the throat 

Garlic (gai'lik) The plant Ahum Sativum. It 
IS a tonic. 

Gaseous (gas'e-us). Of the nature of gas. 

Gashic (gas'tnkj Pertaining to the stomach. 

Gastricism (gas-tnshsin) Dyspepsia. 

Gastritis (gas-tn'tis). Inflammation of the 
stomach 

Gastroenteric (gas-tro-en-ter'ik). Pei taming to 
both stomach and intestines 

Gastrocntetitis (gas ti o-en-ter-i'lis). Inflamma- 
tion of the stomach and bowels. 

Gastrointestinal (gas-tro-iii-tes'tin-al). See gas- 
troenteric 

Gelatin (jel'a-tin). A nitrogenous principle ob- 
tained by boiling certain animal tissues, 
as cartilage, ligaments, etc. 

Gelatinous (le-lat'i-nous). Kescmbling gelatin, 
jelly like. 

Generation (jen-cr-a'shun). The begetting of 
offspring 

Generative (jcn-er-a'tive). Pertaining to gen- 
eration 

Genital (jen'i-tal). Pertaining to the organs of 
generation 

Genitalia (jen i-ta'li-ah). The organs of genera- 
tion 

Genitourinary (jen-i-to-u'ri na-re). Pertaining 
to both genital and urinary organs. 

Germicide (.jer'mi-sid). An agent destroying 
germs. 

Germination (jcr-mm-a'sliun). The develop- 
ment of a seed or germ. 

Gcromorphism (jer-o-morf'ism). The appear- 
ance of age m a young person. 

Gerontic (jer-on'tik). Pertaining to old age 

Gestation (jes-ta'shun). The act of carrying 
young in the womb fiom conception to 
delivery 

Giddiness (gid'e-nes). A sensation of whirling. 

Ginglymus (ging'ghm-us). A liinge-joint. 

Glaity (glar'e). Slimy, albuminous 

Gland (gland). An organ which secretes some 
fluid from the blood 

Glandular (glan'du lar). Pertaining to a gland. 

Glaucoma (glaw-ko'mah). A disease of the eye 
characterized by increased intraocular 
tension. 

Gleet (glete) A mucous discharge, especially 
from the urethra, a thin ichor running 
from a sore 

Gleety (gle'te). Resembling or affected with a 
gleet. 

Glioma (gh-o'mah). Tumor composed of ncu** 
roglia 

Globular (glob'ti-lar) Shaped like a globe* 

Globule (glob'ul). A small spheric body* 

Glotsa (glos'ah). The tongue. 
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Ghssography (glos-og^ra-fe). A description of 
the tongue. 

Glossohyal (glos-o-hi'al). Pertaining to the 
tongue and hyoid bone. 

Glottis (glot'tis). Aperature between the aryte- 
noid cartilages of the larynx. 

Gluteal (glu'te-al). Pertaining to the buttocks. 

Glutinous (glu'ti-nus). Resembling or contain- 
ing glue. 

Glycerin (glis'er-m). The sweetish principle of 
oils and fats. 

Clycyrrhisa (glis-er-i'zah). A genus of plants 
and also the demulcent root of liconce 
root. 

Gnathttis (na-thi'tis). Inflammation of the jaw. 

Gnathoplasty (na'tho-plas-te). A plastic opera- 
tion, the jaw. 

Goiter or Goxtte (goi'ter). An enlargement of 
the thyroid gland. 

Gonagra (gon-a'grah). Gout of the knee. 

Cone cystic (gon-e-sis'tik). Pertaining to the 
seminal vesicles. 

Gonecystiiis (gon-e-sis-ti'tis). Inflammation of 
a seminal vesicle 

Conyalgia (gon-e-al'je-ah). Pain in the knee. 

Conyocele (gon'e-o-sel). White swelling of the 
knee. 

Gout (gowt). A disease associated with joint 
inflammation, swelling, uric acid in the 
blood, etc 

Granular (gran'u-lar). Composed of grams or 
granulations. 

Granulation (gran-u-la'shun). Formation of 
small elevations on a healing suriace. 

Granule (gran'ul). A small rounded grain. A 
spore. 

Graphite (graf'ite). A native form of carbon 

Gray Matter (gra mat'ter). The cortical sub- 
stance of the brain 

Grip or Grippe (grip) See influenza. 

Grom (groin). The depression between thigh 
and trunk. 

Groove (groov). A furrow, channel, crease or 
fold. 

Crumous (gru'mus). Thick, viscid; clotted. 

Gullet (gul'et). See esophagus 

Gutta-percha (gut'ah per'cha). The flexible con- 
crete juice of an East India tree. It is 
used as a protective application. 

Gymnastics (jim-nas'tiks). Systematic bodily 
exercise. 

Gypsum (jip'sum) Native calcium sulphate. 

H 

Hallucination (hal-lu-si-na'shun). A false per- 
ception or image. 

Harmonta (har-mo'nc-ah). A suture between 
two bones in which the opposed surfaces 
are smooth 

Harmonious (har mo'ne-us). Having the parts 
proportioned to each other 

Harmonising (har'mo-niz-ing). See harmonia 

Hartshorn (hart/'horn) Ammonia. 

Haschisch (hash'ish) A narcotic and intoxi- 
cating preparation of the plant called In 
dian hemp. 

Hectic (hek'tik). The fever of advanced dis- 
ease. 

Hectic Flush (hek'tik flush). Reddening of the 
cheeks in tuberculosis. 

Helonin (hel-o'nin). An extract. It is diuretic 
and anthelmintic 

Hematemesis (hem-a-tem'e-sis). Ihe vomiting 
of blood 

Hematimeter (hem-a-ti-me'ter) See hematocy- 
ometer. 

Hematocytometer (hem-at-o si-tom'et-or). A de- 
vice for counting the corpuscles in a 
given volume of blood. 

Hematoma (hem-a-to'mab). A tumor contain- 
ing blood. 


Hemicrania (hem-e-kra'ne*ah) . Neuralgia ot 
half of the head. Imperfect development 
of half of the skull. 

Hemiplegia (hem-e-ple'je-ah). Paralysis of one 
side 01 the body. 

Hemoptysis (hem-op'ti-sis). The spitting of 
blood. 

Hemorrhage (hem'or-age). A flow of blood 
from the vessels 

Hemorrhoid (hem'or-oid). A pile; a small blood 
tumor at the anus opening. 

Hepatic (hepat'ik). Pertaining to the liver 

Hepatica (he-pat'i-ka). Medicines affecting the 
liver 

Hepatitis (hep-a-ti'tis) . Inflammation of the 
liver. 

Herhivotous (her-biv'o-rus). Eating vegetation. 

Heredity (he-red'i-te). The influence of parents 
upon offspring. 

Hermetic (her-raet'ik). Protected from air; air 
tight 

Hernia (her'ne-ah). The prolusion of a viscus 
from Its normal position. 

Herpes (her'pez) A skin disease with patches 
of distinct blisters. 

Hiccough (hik'kup). A spasmodic inspiration 
suddenly arrested by an involuntary 
closure of the glottis 

PIiccup (hik'kup) Same as hiccough. 

Hinge-) oint (hin^ '-joint). See diarthrosis. 

Hippocampus (hip po kam'pus). Either of two 
convolutions of the brain — hippocampus 
major being a laige white curved body 
m the inferior coinu of the lateral ven- 
tricles of the brain and hippocampus 
minor a small eminence of white sub- 
stance in the posterior cornu. 

Ihppociatic (hip'po-krat'ik) Of or belonging 
to Hippocrates, a celebrated physician or 
Greece, regarded as the father of meoi- 
cine 

Homogenesis (ho-mo-jen'e-sis). The generation 
of offspring experiencing the same cycle 
of developmental changes as the parent 

Homogenous (bo-moj'e-nus). With like off- 
spring. 

Ilomogcny (ho-moj'e-nt). With like off- 
spring 

Hordcum (lior'de-um). Barley, 

Humanity (hu-man'i-tc) Ihe quality of being 
human. 

Humeral (hu'mer-al). Pertaining to the hu- 
merus. 

Humerus (hu'mer-us). The large bone j£ the 
upper arm. 

Humid (hu'mid). Moist; damp 

Humor (hu'mor). Any fluid of the body. 

Humus (hu'mus). A d.iik material from de- 
caying vegetable matter. 

Hyaline (hi'a-hn). Glassy; crystalline; trans- 
parent 

Hydracid (hi-dras'id). Any hydrogen acid con- 
taining no oxygen. 

Hydragog (hi'dra gag). Purgative; causing 
watery discharges. 

Hydrocephalic (hy-dro-sef-a'lik). Pertaining to 
hydrocephalus. 

Hydrocephalus (hy-dro-sef'al-us). A collection 
of water m the headj dropsy of the brain. 

Hydrochloric (hi-dro-klo'rik), Consisti*g of 
hydrogen and chlonn. 

Hydrogen (hi'dro jen) An elementary sub- 
stance existing at ordinary temperatures 
as a colorless, tasteless and inodorous 
gas, the lightest of all known substances. 
It forms one-ninth of the weight of water 
and IS present in almost all organic com- 
pounds. 

Hydropathic (hi-dro-path'ik). Pertaining to hy- 
dropathy. 

Hydropathy (hi-drop'’a-the). The treatment of 
disease by the use of water. 
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Hydrothorax (hi-dro-tho'raks). Dropsy of the 
chest. 

Hygiene (hi'ie-en) The science of health. 

Hygienic (hi-je-en'ik). Pertaining to hygiene. 

Hylic (hi'lik). Pertaining to the pulp tissues of 
the embryo. 

Hyloma (hi-lo'mah). Any tumor arising in 
hylic or pulp tissues. 

Hymen (hi'raen). The membrane which covers 
the mouth of the vagina 

Hyoid Bone (hi'oid bone). The bone at the 
root of the tongue. 

Hyperesthesia (hi-per-es-the'se-ah). Excessive 
sensibility 

Hypermnests (hi-perm-ne'sis). An abnormal 
power of memory. 

Hyperosmxa (hi-per-oz'me-ah). A morbidly 
acute sense of smell. 

Hypertrophic (hi-per-tro'fik). Affected with 
hypertrophy 

Hypertrophy (hi-per'tro-fe) Abnormal increase 
in the size of an organ or a part. 

Hypnotic (hip-not'ik) An agent causir^ sleep 

Hypochrondnum (hi-po-kon'ure-um) The re- 
gion of the abdomen at each side of the 
epigastrium 

Hypodermatomy (hi-po-der-mat'o-me). Subcu- 
taneous incision 

Hypodermatic (hi po-der-mat'ik) See hypoder- 
mic 

Hypodermic (hi po-der'mik) Subcutaneous, ap- 
plied to iniections of medicines 

Hypogastnum (hip-o-gas'tri-um). The lower 
part of the abdomen 

Hypophospliite (hi-po-fosMit). A salt of hypo- 
phosphorous acid. 

Hyposmta (hi poz'me-ah) A diminution in the 
sense of smell 

Hypothalamus (hi-po-thaVam-us) Name given 
to the structures of the fore-brain under 
the thalmus 

Hypotrophv (hi-pot'ro-fe). Defective nutrition 

Hysteria (his-ter'e-ah) A nervous affection in 
which the patient loses control of the 
emotions through loss of will-power. 

Hysterial (his-te'rc-al). Of the nature of hys- 
teria. 


I 

Ichor (I'kor). A colorless matter flowing from 
an ulcer ^ , 

Ichthyocolla (ik-the-o-kal'ah) Isinglass; fish- 
glue; a gelatin made from the air glad- 
ders of a fish. 

Ichthyol (ik'the-ol) A liquid prepared from 
mineral pitch and used in skin diseases 

Icteroid (ik''ter-oid). Resembling jaundice. 

Idiocy (id'e-o-se) A condition of extreme 
raerfal deficiency 

Idiopathic (id-e-o-path'ik). Spontaneous; pri- 
mary 

Idiosyncrasy (id-e-o-sm'kra-se). Individual pe- 
culiarity. 

Idiot (id'e-ot) A person with defective mental 
development 

Illuminant (iMu'mi-nant). That which affords 
light ^ , 

Imitable (im'i-ta-ble). Capable of being imi- 
tated or copied 

Immersed (im-merst'). Covered by water or 
other fluid, plunged. 

Immersion (im-mer'shun) The plunging of a 
body into a liquid 

Immune (im-raun')- Safe from attack; pro- 
tected by vaccmati^. 

Immunity (im-mu'ni-te). Freedom from risk of 
infection. 

Immunisation (im mu-ni-za'shun). The act of 
rendering immune. 

Impervious (im-per've-us). Not permitting a 
passage. 


Impetigo (im-pet'i-go). An acute pustular in- 
flammation of the skin. 

Impotence (im'po-tensc). Vant of strength or 
power, physical^ intellectual, or moral; 
weakness, defect of power to perloiw 
anything. 

Impregnate (im-preg'nate). To fertilize or make 
pregnate. 

Impregnation (im-preg-na'shun). The act of im- 
pregnating; the state of becoming im- 
pregnated. 

Impressible (ira-pres'-ible). Capable of being 
impressed. 

Impression (im-presh'un). A hollow or depres- 
sion 

Impurity (im-puTi-te) . That which is impure; 
foul matter. 

Inanimate (in-an'i-mate). Destitute of life; 
dead, dull; inactive. 

Inanition (in-ah-nish'un). Emptiness; exhaus- 
tion from fasting. 

Inarticulate (in-ar-tik'u-late). Vocal sounds 
not arranged into syllables. 

Incoherent (in-ko-he'rent). Not connected or 
coherent 

Incontinence (in-konTi-nense). Involuntary 
evacuation. 

Incubation (in-ku-ba'shun). The time elapsing 
from exposure to a disease until symp- 
toms appear 

Incus (m'kus). The middle bone of the inner 
ear. 

Indigenous (in-dij'e-nus). Native; produced in 
a country 

Indolent (in'do-lent) Sluggish, of slow growth. 

Indurated (in-du-ra'ted) Hardened 

Induration (in-du-ra'shun). The hardening of 
a tissue or part. 

Indurative (in'du-ra-tiv). Pertaining to indu- 
ration. 

Inebriant (in-e'bre-ant). An intoxicating sub- 
stance 

Inebriation (in-e-bre-a'shun). A drunken con- 
dition 

Inertia (in-er'shah) Sluggishness; inactivity. 

Infant (m'fant). A baby, less than two years 
of age 

Infantile (m'fan-til). Pertaining to infancy 

Infantile Paralysis (m'fan-til pa-ral'i-sis). 
Acute inflammation of the anterior horns 
of the gray matter of the spinal cord. 

Infection (m-fek'shun). The communication of 
disease germs. 

Inferior (in-fe'ri-or) Lower. 

Infiltration (in-fil-tra'shun) A fluid effusion 
into an organ or a tissue. 

Infinite (m'fi-nite). Immeasurable, bound- 
less; vast, countless, unbounded. 

Infirm (in-ferm') Weak or feeble 

Inflammation (in-flam-ma'shun). A morbid con- 
dition with pain, heat, swelling and dis- 
ordered function 

Inflammatory (m-flam-ma-to-re). Pertaining to 
inflammation 

Inflation (in-fla'shun) Distended with air 

Inflection (m-flek'shun). A bending inward. 

Influenza (in-flu-en'zah). A contagious epidemic 
catarrhal fever with great prostration and 
varying symptoms and sequels; grip 

Influx (in'fluks). An inflow 

Infusion (in-fu'shun). Extracting properties by 
steeping The slow injection of liquid 
into a vein. 

Ingesta (in-j*es'tah) Substances introduced into 
the body as food. 

Ingestion (in-j*es'chun). The introduction of 

food into the body. 

Ingredient (in-gre'de-ent). Any part of a com- 
pound. 

Inguinal (in'gwin-al). Pertaining to the groin. 

Inhalation (m-ha-la'?hun). The inbreathing of 

air. 
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Inhale^d (in haldO. See inhalation. 

Injection (m-jek'shun). The forcing of a liquid 
into a cavity, part or vessel of the body. 
Innervation (m-ner-va'shun). A state of nerve- 
lessness; special activity excited in any 
part of the nervous system. 

Innominate (in-nora'i-nate) Nameless. A term 
applied to many parts of the body in 
place of more specihc names. 

Inoculation (.in-ok-u la'shun). The introduction 
of specific virus into the system. 
Inodorous (in-o'dor-us) Having no smell. 
Inosculating (m-os'ku-lat-ing). Directly join- 
ing. 

Insidious (m-sid'e-us). Not manifest; hidden 
or stealthy. 

Insipid (in-sip'id). Wanting the qualities which 
affect the organs of taste, flat m taste 
Insoluble (m-sol'u-ble) Incapable of solution 

Insomnia (m-som'ne-ah) Inability to sleep. 

Inspiration (in-spi-ra'shun). The inhalation of 
air into the lungs. 

Integument (in-teg'u-ment). A covering, espe- 
cially the skin. 

Intellect (in'tel-ekt). The mind or the reason- 
ing power. 

Intellection (in-tel-ek'shun). Mental activity 
Intemperance (in-tem'per-ance). The immod- 
erate use of food or drink or both. 
Intensity (in-ten'si-te) A high degree of power 
or activity. 

Intercellular (in-ter-sel'u-lar) Between cells 
Intercostal (in-tcr-kos'tal). Between the ribs. 
Interglobular Spaces (in-ter-glob'u lar sparser). 
Certain irregular areas near the outside 
of the teeth 

Interlobular (in-ter-lob'u-lar). Between lobules 
Interment (in-ter'ment) The burial of the 
dead. 

Intermittent (in-ter-mit'cnt). Occurring at in- 
tervals 

Internal (in-tcr'nal) On the^ inside. 

Interstices (m-ter'sti-sez). Spaces, intervals; 
pores 

Interstitial (in-ter-stish'al). Lying or placed be- 
tween 

Intestinal (in-tes'ti-nal). Pertaining to the in- 
testines of the animal body 
Intestine (in-tes'tine). The digestive tube from 
the stomach to the anus 
Intima (in'tim-ahL The innermost coat of the 
vessels. 

Intimitis (m-tim-i'tis). Inflammation of an in- 
tima. 

Intraocular (in-trah-ok'u-lar). Within the globe 
of the eye 

Intravenous (in-trah-ve'nus). Within a vein 
Intrinsic (in-trin'sik). Inherent; inward. Pe- 
culiar to a part. 

Introversion (in-tro-ver'shun). A turning in- 
ward. 

Intuitively (in-tu'i tive-le) By immediate per- 
ception, without reasoning 
Intussusception (in-tus-sus-sep'shun) The fall- 
ing of one part of an intestine into an- 
other. 

Inunction (in-ungk'shun). The act of rubbing 
in an ointment 

lodtd (i'o-did). A compound of iodin. 
lodin (I'o-din) A poisonous nonmetallic ele- 
ment with a metallic luster, used in medi- 
cine as an alterative. 

Iodoform (i-o'do-form). A yellow antiseptic 
powder used largely in medicine. 

Ipecac (ip'e-kak). See ipecacuanha. 

Ipecacuanha (ip-e-kak-u-an'ha) The roots of 
tropical herbs and shrubs used as an em- 
etic, expectorant and cholagog. 

Iridectomy (ir-id-ek'to-me). The cutting of part 
of the ins. 

Iris (Pns) The colored membrane of the au- 
terior part of the eye. 


Iritis (i-n'tis). Inflammation of the iris. 
irrigate (ir'ri-gate) . To wash out. 
irritable (ir'n-ta-ble). Easily inflamed or ir- 
ritated 

Irritation (ir-n-ta'shun) Excitement, stimula- 
tion. 

Isinglass (I'zing-clas). A pure gelatin made 
chiefly from the air bladders of stur* 
geons. 

Isolation (i-so-la'shun). The seclusion of pa- 
tients with contagious diseases. 

J 

Jactitation (jak-ti-ta'shun). Restlessness; a 
moving to and fro. 

Jamaicin (ja-ma'sin). Bitter cathartic sub- 
stance from the bark of the cabbage tree 
Jaundice (jawn'dis). A yellow coloration of 
the skin. 

Jaw (jaw). Either of the 'v.wo maxilliary bones 
serving the purpose of seizing and mas- 
ticating the food 
Jecur (je'ker). The liver. 

Jejunal (je-ju'nal). Pertaining to jejunum. 
Jejunitas (je-^u'ni-tas). Fasting 
Jejunum (je-ju'num). The upper two-fifths of 
the small intestine 

Jugal (ju'gal). Connecting or uniting. 

Jugular (ju'gu-lar) Pertaining to the throat. 
Jugulation (jug-u-la'shun) The swift arrest of 
disease by therapeutics 
Julep (ju'lep), A sweetened liquid medicine. 

K 

Kaltum (ka'lc'um). See potassium. 

Karyon (kar'e-on) The cell nucleus. 
Aatyoplasm (kar'e-o-plasm) The nuclear sub- 
stances of a cell. 

Kefir (ke'fcr) See kephyr. 

Kenophobia tkeii-o-fo'be-ah). A fear of large 
empty spaces 

Kephyr (ke'fer) A variety of fermented milk 
Kerastn (ker'a-sm) A cerebrosid occurring m 
brain-tissue. 

Keratitis (ker a-tdtis). Inflammation of the cor- 
nea. 

Kerion (ke're-on). A pustular scalp disease. 
Kidney (kid'ne). The organ secreting urine. 
Kinesipathy tkm-e-sip'a-the). The gymnastic 
treatment of disease. 

Ktnesodic (kin-e-sod'ik) Pertaining to motor 
impulses. 

Kinesthesis (kin-es'the-sis). The sense by which 
muscular movement is appreciated 
Kleptomania (klep-to-ma'nc-ah) A morbid de- 
sire to steal. 

Kola (ko'lah) The seeds of Cola Acuminata, 
used as a nervine and cardiac stimulant 
Kumis (koo'mis). Fermented mare’s milk. 


L 

Labia (la’bi-ah). The lips. 

Lachrymal (lak'ri-mal). Pertaining -o or secret- 
ing tears 

Lactation (lak-ta'shun). The function of se 
creting and excreting milk 

Lacteal (lak'te-al). Pertaining to milk. One 
of the lymphatics of the small intestine 
tnat takes up chyle. 

Lactopeptine (lak-to-pep'tin) The proprietory 

name for a mixture of pepsin diastase and 
pancreatm with lactic and hydrochloric 
acid. 

Lamina (lam’in-ah). A thin layer or scale. 

Laminated (lam'i-na-ted) Arranged in layers. 

Lamination (lam-i-na'shun) Arrangement in 

plates or layers. 

Lance* (lan'aet). A two-edged surgical knife. 
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Lancinating (lan'si-na-ting). Piercing; darting; 
as a pain. 

Languor (lan'gwer). Lassitude; feebleness, 
weakness 

Larva (lar'va). An insect m its earliest form 
after leaving the egg. 

Laryngitis (lar'in-ji'tis). Inflammation of the 
larynx 

Laryngophthisis (lar-in-gof-thi'sis). Tubercu- 
losis of the laiynx 

Laryngoplasty (lar-in'go-plas-te). Plastic sur- 
gery of the larynx 

Laryngoscope (lar-in'go-skop). An instrument 
for the examination of the larynx. 

Laryngoscopy (lar-in gos'ko-pe). Inspection of 
the larynx 

Laryngospasm (lar in-go-spasm) Spasmodic 
contracture of the glottis. 

Laryngotomy (lar-in-got'o-me). The operation 
of cutting into the larynx. 

Larynx (lar'ingks) The upper part of the 
windpipe, organ of voice 

Lassitude (las'bi-tude) Weakness, exhaustion; 
dullness, weariness 

Latent (la'tent) Concealed; not manifest. 

Lateral (lat'eral). Pertaining to the side. 

Laudanum (lod'an-um) Tincture of opium 

Lavandula (lav-an'du-lah) A genus of plants 

Laxative (laks'a-tiv) A mild purgative. 

Leech (le“ch). A blood-sucking aquatic worm 

Legume (leg'um) A pod or cod, as a pea-pod 
as a neascod 

Legumin (leg-u'min). A nitrogenous proteid 
from legumes, as peas, beans, etc. 

Leptandta (lep-tan'arah). The laxative root of 
veronica virginica. 

Leptandnn (lep-tan'dnn). A purgative resinoid 
from leptandra 

Lesion (le'zhun) Structure tissue-change from 
injury or disease, a hurt or wound. 

Lethargy (leth'arje). A condition of drowsi- 
ness. 

Leucorrhea (lu-ko-re'ah). A white discharge 
from the vagina 

Lichen (li'ken). A papular inflammation of the 
skin. 

Licorice (lik'o-ris) The root and extract Gly- 
cyrrhiza glabra. 

Lienteric (li-en-ter'ik) Pertaining to a special 
form of diarrhoea. 

Ligament (lig'a-ment) A band of fibrous tis- 
sue binding parts together. 

Ligamentum (hg-a-men'tum). A ligament. 

Ligation (li-ga'shun). The operation of tying, 
as of an artery 

Ligature (Hg'a-chur). The material used for 
tying 

Lincture (link'ture). A soothing cough medi- 
cine 

Liniment (linM-ment). A liquid preparation for 
external use 

Liquid (lik'wid). A substance that flows. 

Liquorice (hk'o-ns). Same as licorice. 

Lithontriptic (hth-on-tnp'tik). A medicine 
which destroys a stone m the bladder. 

Lithotomy (li-thot'o-me) The operation of cut- 
ting for stone in the bladaer. 

Lithotrity (h-thot'ri-te) The operation of 
breaking a stone in the bladder into small 
pieces capable of being voided 

Livid (liv'id). Discolored from the effects of 
congestion or contusion; black and blue. 

Lobe (lob). A rounded division of an organ. 

Lobule (lob'iil). A small lobe. 

Lochia (lo-ki'ah) The evacuations which fol- 
low childbirth 

Locomotion (lo-ko-mo'shun). Animal move- 
ment 

Lonpevity (lon-jev'i-te). Long life. 

Lotion (lo'shun). Any medicinal solution for 
external use. 

Lumbago (lum-ba'go), Fain in the loina. ' 


Lumbar (lum'bar). Pertaining to the loins. 

Lunar Caustic (lu'nar kaws'tikj. Silver nitrate. 

Lung (lung). One of the two organs of respira- 
tion. 

Lymph (limf). A colorless alkaline fluid m the 
lymphatics. 

Lymphatics (lim-fat'iks). The lymph-tubes of 
the body; vessels which carry lymph. 

Lyra of the Fornix (h'rah for'niks) The harp- 
like portion of the fornix formed by 
cross-lying fibers running from one crus 
fornices to the other as they come to- 
gether. 

Lysis (li'sis). Gradual decline of a disease, 
especially a fever. 

M 

Maceration (mas-er-a'shun). Steeping in fluid; 
softening. « 

Magnesia (mag-ne'ze-ah). Magnesium oxid; a 
laxative. 

Malady (nial'a-de). An illness or disease. 

Malaise (nia-laz'j. A feeling of uneasiness or 
discomfort. 

Malaria (ma-la'ri-a). An infectious disease 
caused by a blood-parasite 

Malarial Fever (ma-la're-al fe'ver) The pe- 
riodic fever of malaria 

Malassimilatwn (mal-as sim-i-la'shun). Imper- 
fect assimilation or nutrition, faulty di- 
gestion, conversion and appropriation of 
nutriment. 

Malfotmation (mal-for-ma'shun). Ill or wrong 
formation An abnormal shape or struc- 
ture 

Malignant (ma-lig'nant). Virulent, fatal 

Malleolus (mal-le'o-lus). A projection of either 
bone of the lower leg where it joins the 
ankle. 

Malleus (mal'e-us). A small bone of the inter- 
nal ear 

Mamma (mam'ah). The breast, an organ for 
secreting milk 

Mammary (mam'a-re). Pertaining to the mam- 
mas. 

Maniacal (man-ni'a-kal). Having the nature of 
madness. 

Manikin (man'i-km). A model of a human be- 
ing 

Manipulation (ma-nip-u-la'shun). Manual treat- 
ment, handling 

Manipulus (ma-nip'u-lus). A handful. 

Marginal (mar'jin-al). Pertaining to, or at, the 
border of. 

Marsh-fever (marsh-fe'ver) Malarial fever. 

Marvelous (mar've-lus) Wonderful, strange; 
exciting wonder or some degiee of sur- 
prise 

Massage (mas-sazhO. Manipulation; methodic 

pressure, friction and kneading of the 
body. 

Mastication (mas-ti-ka'shun). The act or oper- 
ation of masticating or chewing fooa. 

Masticatory (mas'ti-ka-to-re). Chewing, adapted 
to perform the office of chewing food. 

Mastitis (mas-ti'tis). Inflammation of the 

breast. 

Matrix (ma'triks) A producing or containing 
substance, intercellular tissue, as of car- 
tilage. The womb 

Mature (raa-churO Ripe; fully developed. 

Maturity (ma-tu'n-te) Ripeness; the state or 
quality of being mature. 

Matsoon (mat'zun). Milk treated with a pe- 
culiar ferment 

Maxilla fmaks-il'ah) One of the upper or 
lower jawbones 

Maxillarv (maks'il-a-re). Pertaining to the 
jaws. 

Maximum (raaks'i-mum) The height of a (Us* 
ease. The largest quantity. 
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MitUus (me-a'tus). A pass^e or opening. 

Mecomwn (me-ko'ni-um). The first fecal dis- 
charges of a new'born infant. 

Medulla (me-dul'lah). The marrow in variotis 
cavities 01 any fatty substance resembling 
marrow. The spinal cord. 

Medullary (med'ul-la-re) Pertaining to, con 
sisting of, or resembling marrow. 

Membrane (mem'branj. A thin enveloping or 
lining substance. 

Membranous (mem'bran-us). Having the na- 
ture of a membrane. 

Meningeal (mcn-in'je-al). Pertaining to the 
meninges. 

Meninges (men in'jez) The membrane of the 
brain and cord. 

Meningitis (men-in-jl'tis). Inflammation of the 
meninges 

Menopause (men'o-pauz). The end of the men- 
strual life. 

Menses (men'ses). The monthly flow of fe- 
males. 

Menstrual (men'stru-al). Pertaining to men- 
struation. 

Menstruation (men-stru-a'shun). Function of 
the female producing menstrual flow. 

Menstruum (men'stru-umj A salvent 

Mesenteric (mes-en-ter'ik). Pertaining to the 
mesentery 

Mesentery (mes'en-ter-e) The peritoneal at- 
tachment of the small intestine. 

Metabolism (met-ab'o-hsm) A change in the 
intimate condition of cells, constructve or 
destructive 

Metamorphism (met-a-mor'fizm). See metamor- 
phosis 

Metamorphopsia (met-a-mor-fop'se ah). A vis- 
ual defect with an apparent distortion of 
objects 

Metamorphosis (met-a-mor'fo-sis). Transforma- 
tion, structural change 

Metastasis (me-tas'ta-sis) A change in the 
scat of a disease 

Meteorology (me-te-or-ol'o-je). The science 
which treats of atmospheric phenomena 

Meter (me'ter) The unit of linear measure of 
the metric system. 

Miasm (mi'azm). See miasma. 

Miasma (mi-as'ma) Infection floating in the 
air. 

Microbic (mi-kro'bik) Pertaining to microbes 

Micrococcus (mi-kro-kok'kus). A genus of fis- 
^lon-fungi in which the cells are spher- 
ical or oval. 

Mtcrology (mi-krol'o-je). The science of micro 
scopic objects. 

Microorganism (mi-kro-or'gan-izm). A minute 
living body. 

Microscopic (mi-kro-skop'ik). Minute; very 
small; visible only by the aid of a micro- 
scope. 

Microscopist (mi-kro'skop-ist). One skilled in 
microscopy 

Microscopy (mi-kros'ko-pe). The use of the 
microscope 

Micturition (mik-tu-rish'un). The act of void- 
ing urine 

Midwife (mid'wif). A woman who assists wo- 
men in childbirth. 

Migraine (mi-gran'). A headache characterized 
by a vehement pain confined to one side 
the head 

Mildew (mil'du). The common name for any j 
one of a number of small fungi destruc- 
tive to living plants and dead vegetable | 
substances. 

Miliaria (mil-e-a're-ah). Sudamina, a disorder 
of the sweat-glands with obstruction of 
their ducts. 

Minim (min'im) The smallest liquid measure; | 
about equal to a drop. 

Minimum (minT-mum). The snmllest amount 


Miscarriage (mi^kar^age). The expulsion of 
the fetus between the fourth and sixth 
. months of pregnancy Abortion. 

Mitigated (mit'i-ga-ted) Made milder. 

Mitral (mi'tral) Miter-likc, applied to the left 
aunculoventricular valve of the heart. 

Mitral t alves (mi'tral valves). The valves of 
the heart. 

Mobile (mo'bil). Movable. 

Mobile spasm (mo'bile spazm). A form of tonic 
spasm with slow and irregular move 
ments of the limbs 

Mobility (mo-bil'i-te). The property of being 
easily moved. 

MoLcular (mo-lek'u-lar). Pertaining to mole 
cules. 

Molecule (mol'e-kul) The smallest quantity of 
£, substance that may exist and preserve 
Its characteristic qualities 

Molluscum (mol-lus'kum). A chronic skin dis 
ease with pulpy tumors. 

Momentous (mo-men'tus). Very importantr 
weighty; of the greatest consequence 

Monogamous (mo-nog'a-mus) Upholding the 
practice of marrying only one 

Monoxtd (mon-oks'id). An oxid with one oxy- 
gen atom 

Monster (mon'ster). An organism of abnormal 
development, especially one in which 
parts or organs are duplicated, a prodigy; 
a marvel. 

Monstrosity (mon-stros'i-te). The condition of 
a monster; a monster 

Monstrous (mon'strus) Unnatural in form; 
out of the common course of nature, 
frightful, horrible 

Morbid (mor'bid). Diseased; sickly, not sound 
and healthful. 

Morbidity (mor-bid'i te). The proportion of 
disease to health in a community. 

Morbific (mor-bif'ik). Causing disease. 

Morphea (mor-fe'ah). A skin disease in which 
pinkish patches show in firm lesions often 
leaving a scar-like marking upon their 
disappearance 

Mortal (mor'tal) Liable to death deadly. 

Mortality (mor-tal'i-te) The death rate. The 
state of being mortal. 

Mortification (mor-ti-fi-ka'shun). See gang 
rene. 

Mortify (mor'ti-fi). To lose vitality and or- 
ganic structure while yet a portion of • 
living body, to gangrene. 

Motile (mo'til). Capable of spontaneous mo- 
tion. 

Mucopurulent (mu-ko-pur'u-Ient). Containing 
mucus and pus 

Mucous Membrane (mu'eus mem'bran) The 
membrane lining all the cavities of the 
body which open externally. 

Mucus (mu'kus) The viscid liquid secretion ot 
mucous membrane 

Mullein Cmul'in). See verbascum. 

Muscarin (mus'ka-rm) An alkaloid from fly- 
fungus. 

Musculomembranous (mus-ku-lo-mem'bran-us). 
Composed of muscle and membrane. 

Mutilation (mu-ti-la'shun). The loss of a mem- 
ber of an organ. 

Myalgia (mi-al'je-ah). Pain in the muscles. 

Myelitis (mi-el-i'tls). Inflammation of the 
spinal cord. 

Myelon (mi'el-on). The spinal cord. 

Myopia (mi-o'pe-ah). Near-sightedness, a vis- 
ual defect from localization of the image 
in front of the retina. 

Myopic (mi-op'ik). Pertaining to i^opia. 

Myrrh (mur). A gum resin from C;ommiphor# 
Myrrha; it is a stimulant tonic. 
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Nanism Cnan'izm). Dwarfishness; the state of 
being undersized. 

Nanous (nan'us). Dwarfed. 

Nape (nap). The back of the neck; the nucha. 
NarcoUc (nar-kot'ik). A hypnotic allaying pain. 
Nares (na'rez). Plural of nans. 

Narts (na'riz). The nostril 

Nasal (na'sal). Pertaining to the nose. 

Nasal Bones (na'sal bones). Two small bones 
forming the arch of the nose. 

Nasths (na-zrtis). Inflammation of the nose 
Nausea (naw'se-ah). Sickness at the stomach, 
a desire to vomit. 

Nauseant (naw'se-ant). A substance which pro- 
duces nausea 

Necrosis (ne-kro'sis). The death of a circum- 
scribed piece of tissue. 

Nematoid (nem'a-loid). Resembling a thread 
A thread-worm 

Nephritic (ne-fnt'ik). Pertaining to the kid- 
neys 

Nephritis (ne-fn'tis). Inflammation of the kid- 
neys. 

Nervine (nerv'ine). A medicine which soothes 
nervous excitement. 

Neuralgia (nu-ral'^e-ah). Pain in a nerve. 
Neurilemma (nu-ril-em'ah). The sheath incas- 
ing a nerve. 

Neuroglia (nu-rog'Ie-ah). The reticulated 
framework of the substance of the brain 
and spinal cord. 

Neurolemma (nu-rol-em'ah). See neurilemma. 
Neuroma (nu-ro'mah). A nerve-tumor 
Neurosis (nu-io'sis). Any disease of the nerves 
in which no structural change is appar- 
ent. 

Nevus (ne'vus). A birth-mark. 

Nidus (ni'dus). A nest. A cluster. A focus 
of infection. 

Nitre (ni'ter). Saltpeter; nitrate of potash. 
Nitrogen (ni'tro-jen) A colorless nonnietallic, 
gaseous element. A mam constituent of 
air. 

Nitrogenous (ni-troj'e-nus). Containing nitro- 
gen. 

Nitroglycerin (ni-tro-glis'er-in). An oily, toxic, 
explosive liquid 

Noctambulation (nok-tam-bu-la'shun). Sleep- 
walking. 

Nocturnal (nok-ter'nal). Pertaining lO the 
night. 

Nodal (no'dal). Relating to a node. 

Node (nod). An indurated swelling on a ten- 
don or a bone 

Nodular (nod'u lar) Covered with nodes 
Nonvtable (non-vi'a-ble) Not able to live 
Normal (nor'mal) Healthy; natural 
Normoblast (nor'mo-blast). A blood corpusle 
of normal si/e. 

Nosography (no-sog'ra-fe). A description of 
disease 

Nosology (no-soKo-je) The science of dis- 
eases, the scientific classification of dis- 
eases 

Nostalgia (nos-tal'je-ah) Homesickness. 

Nostrum (nos'truin). A quack or patent medi- 
cine. 

Noxious (nok'shus) Harmful; poisonous 
Nucha (nu'kah). See nape. 

Nuclear (nu'kle-ar) Pertaining to the no- 
cleus. 

Nucleus (nu'kle-us). The controlling center of 
a muscle or organ. The central element 
in a compound 

Nutriment (nu'tri-ment). Anything that nour- 
ishes 

Nutritious (nu-trish'us). Yielding nourishment. 
Nutritive (nu'tri-tiv). Affording nutrition. 


O 

Obese (o-bes'). Extremely fat; corpu>ent 

Obesity (o-bes'i-te). Fatness, corpulence. 

Object-blindness (ob'jekt bhnd'nes). An in- 
ability to comprehend objects seen. 

Oblique (.ob-lek'). blanting; inclined. 

Oblongata (ob-lon-ga'tab). The medulla oblon- 
gata. 

Obstetrician (ob-ste-trish'an). One who prac- 
tises obstetrics. 

Obstetrics (ob-stet'nks). The science of the 
care of women during pregnancy, child- 
birth and the puerperium. 

Obstinate (ob'ste-nate). Not yielding to treat- 
ment; not easily subdued. 

Occipital (ok-sip'i-tal). Pertaining to the oc- 
ciput. 

Occiput (ok' si-put). The back part of the head. 

Occlusion (ok-klu'shun). The blocking up of 
an opening 

Ocher or Ochre (o'ker). Yellow colored clay. 

Odorant (o'dor-ant). Odorous, fragrant; a per- 
fume. 

Odoriferous (o-dor-if'er-us). Yielding an odor; 
sweet of scent, 

Ojfictnal (off-is'in-al). For sale by pharmacists. 

Ointment (omt'ment). A soft, greasy substance 
or compound used for smearing over any 
surface, particularly the body or a dis- 
eased part 

Oleaginous (o-le-aj'm-us). Having the nature 
of oil 

Olfaction (ol-fak'shun). The sense of smell. 

O If actor' (ol-fak'to-re). The organ of smell; 
pertaining to smelling, having the sense 
of smell 

Opacity (o-pas'i-te). Nontransparency; dark- 
ness, obscurity. 

Opahsin (o-pal-is'm). A proteid in human milk. 

Ophthalmic (ofT-thal'mik). Pertaining to the 
eye. 

Ophthalmoscope (of-thal'mo-skope) A perfor- 
ated mirror used m inspecting the inte- 
rior of the eye. 

Opiate (o'pe-atc). An opium preparation; a 
hypnotic 

Optic (op'tik). Pertaining to the eye. 

Orbicular (or-bik'u-lar) Circular, spheric. 

Orbicular Bone (or-bik'u-lar bone). The round 
prominence at the end of the incus. 

Orbicular Ligament (or-bik'u-lar lig'a-ment). 
The circular ligament surrounding the 
head of the radius 

Orbicularis (or-bik-i<-,a''ns). A name given to 
muscles whose fibres encircle an orifice. 

Orbit (or'bit). The bony cavity for the eyeball. 

Orbital (or'bit-al) Pertaining to the orbit. 

Organic (or-gan'ik). Pertaining to or having 
organs 

Organism (or'gan-ism). A living, organized be- 
ing. 

Orifice (or'i-fis). The mouth or aperture of a 
tube, pipe or other cavity 

Orohngual (o-ro-ling'gwal). Pertaining to the 
mouth and tongue. 

Orthopnea (or-thop'ne-a). A disease in which 
a person can breathe only when sitting up. 

Oscheitis (os-ke-i'tis). Inflammation of the 
scrotum. 

Oscillation (os-sil-Ia'shun). A swinging or vi- 
bration 

Oscitation (os-sl-ta'shun). The act of yawning 
or gaping. 

Osculation (os-ku-la'shun). Anastomosis; the 
act of kissing. 

Osseous (os'e-us). Bony; resembling bone. 

Ossification (os-si-fi-ka'shun) The change or 
process of change of flesh or other mat 
ter of animal bodies into bony substancea. 

Otoscope (o'to-skope). An instrument for in* 
•pecting the ear. 
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Ovury (o'va-re). The organ of the female in 
which ova are formed in animals* 
Ovariotomy (o-va-ri-ot'o-me). A surgical op- 
eration in which an ovary is taken out. 
Ovule (o'vul). The unimpregnated ovum. Any 
small egglike structure 

Ovum (o'vumj. The female reproductive cell 
of an animal or vegetable, an egg. 

Oxid (oks'id). Any binary combination of oxy- 
gen. 

Oxidation (oks-i-da'shun). The conversion into 
an oxid. 

Oxygen (oks'i-jen). One of the gaseous ele- 
ments, the supporter of life and combus- 
tion. 

Oxygenation (oks-i-jen-a'shun). Saturation with 
oxygen. ^ 

Oxyuris (oks-i-u'ris). A genus of nemaloid 
worms. 

Osent (o-ze'nah). A fetid nasal ulceration and 
discharge. 

Osone (o'zonj. An allotropic form of oxygen 
used as an antiseptic and oxidizing agent. 

P 

Pabulum (pab'u-Ium). Food; anything 'nutri- 
tive. 

Palatableness (pal'a-ta-ble-nes). The quality of 
being agreeable to the taste. 

Palate (parate) The roof of the mouth and 
floor of the nose. 

Palatitis (pal-a-trtis). Inflammation of the 
palate. 

Palliate (paTe-ate). To soothe or mitigate 
Palliative (pal'e-a-tiv). Mitigating, relieving. 
Pallor (paTor) Paleness 

Palpable (paTpa-ble). Easily perceived and de- 
tected, unmistakable, plain. 

Palpitation (pal-pi-ta'shun). Violent pulsation, 
as of the heart 
Palsy (pawl'sc). See paralysis 
Panacea (pan-a-se'ah). A remedy for all dis- 
eases. 

Panada (pa-na'da) A food made by pouring 
boiling w’ater over toasted bread, sweet- 
ening and flavoring with mace, nutmeg 
or wine. 

Pancreas (pan'kre-us). A racemose gland in 
the abdomen, the sweetbread 
Pancreatic (pan-kre-atTk). Relating to the 
pancreas. 

Pancreatm (pan'kre-a tin) A ferment from the 
juice of the pancreas 

Papillae (pa-pil'la) A nipple of the breast 
The minute elevations on the surface of 
the skin, as on the tongue. 

Papular (pap'u-lar) Consisting of papules 
Papule (pap^ul). A small elevation of the skin 
Paralysis (pa-raPi-sis) Loss of sensation or 
voluntary motion. 

Paralytic (par ah-lit'ik). A person affected with 
paralysis 

Paraplegia (par-ah-ple'je-ah). Paralysis of the 
legs. 

Parasite (par'a-site). An organism that in- 
habits another organism and obtains nour- 
ishment from it 

Parasiticide (par a-sit'i-side). A substance de- 
stroying parasites 

Paregoric (par-e-^or'ik). A camphorated tinc- 
ture of opium. 

Parenchyma (pa-ren'ki-mah). The tissue out- 
side the blood vessels and derived from 
the blood; the cellular and fibrous sub- 
stance of the glands and other solid or- 
gans. 

ParenchymatiHs (par-en-kim-a-ti'tis). Inflamma- 
tion of the paremchyma 
Parietal (pah-ri'e-tal). Pertaining to a wall. 
Panetal Bones (pah-ri'c-tal bones). The bones 
forming the cranial sides and roof. 


Parotid (pa-rotTd). Situated near the ear 

Parotid Glands (ua-rot'id glands). The glands 
of the cheeks which secrete the saliva. 

Paroxysm (par'oks-izm) A period of inciease 
or crisis of a disease. 

Paroxysmal (par-oks-is'malj. Pertaining to par- 
oxysm 

Parturition (par-tu-nsh'un). The act of giving 
birth to young. 

Pasteunsm (pas-ter'ism). Vaccination. 

Pasteurisation (pas-ter-i za'slnin) Ihc dest‘‘uc- 
tion by heating of microbic life m a 
substance 

Patella (pa-tel'lah). The kneepan or cap of the 
knee. 

Patency (pa'ten-se). The condition of being 
open. 

-Pathetic (path-et'ik). That which appeals to or 
stirs the passions. 

Pathogenic (path-o-gen'ik). Causing disease 

Pathognomonic (path-og-no-mon'ik). Character- 
istic, peculiar to. 

Pathognomy (path-og'no-me). The science of 
the signs bv which disease is recognized. 

Pathologic (path-o-loj'ik). Pertaining to path- 
ology. 

Pathologist (pa-thol'o-jist). A specialist in 
pathology 

Pathology (pa-thol'o-je). The science of dis- 
eases. 

Peat (peet). Partially carbonized vegetable ma- 
terial in bogs 

Pectotal (pek'to-ial). Pertaining to the breast. 
A remedy for chest diseases 

Pectofalis (pek-tor-a'lis). A muscle of the 
breast 

Pedicle (ped'ik-1). The stalk or attachment of 
a tumor 

Pediculus (])e dik'u-lus). The lice that infest 
man. 

Peduncle (pc'dungkl). A supporting part. 

Pedunculatid (pe-dung'ku-lat-ted). Ilaving a 
peduncle 

Pelvis (pel'vis). The bony basin of the trunk 
formed by the innomnidte bones and 
the sacrum. 

Pemphigus (pem'fig-us) A skin disease with 
an eruption of blisters 

Pendulous (pen'du-lus) Hanging or drooping. 

Pepsin (pep'sm) A ferment found m gastric 
juice 

Peptone (pep'tone). A proteid derived from 
any native proteid through the action of 
hydrahzing agents. 

Peptonized (pep'ton-izd). Converted into pep- 
tones 

Peptonoid (pep'ton-oid). A substance resem- 
bling a peptone. 

Perception (per-sep'shun). The acquiring of 
impiessions through the senses. 

Perceptivity (per-sep-tiv'i-te). Capacity to re- 
ceive impressions 

Percolation (per-ko-la'shun). The process of 
extracting soluble constituents from pow- 
dered substances by allowing a solvent to 
trickle slowly through 

Percussion (jier-kush'un) Diagnosis by strik- 
ing the body a sharp slight blow. 

Perflation (per-fla'tion). The act of blowing 
through 

Perforate (perTo-rate) To pierce with holes. 

Perforator (per'fo-ra-tor). An instrument to 
open the skull. 

Pericarditis (per-e-kar-di'tis) Inflammation of 
the pericardium 

Pericardium (per-e-kar'de-um). Membranous 
sac around the heart 

Perineum (per-i-ne'um) The space between the 
thighs from anus to genitalia 

Periodic (pe-re-od'ik). Occurring at intervals. 

Periodicity (pe-re-o-dis'i-tc). Recurrent at regu- 
lar intervals. 
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Periodontitis (pe-re-o-don-ti'tis). Inflammation 
of the membrane of a tooth-socket. 
Periosteal (per-e-os'te-al). Pertaining to peri- 
osteum 

Periosteitis (per-e-os-te-i'tis). Inflammation of 
the peiiosteum. 

Periosteum (per-e-os'te-um). The fibrous mem- 
brane investing the surface of bones ex- 
cept at the points of Lcndinous and liga- 
mentous attachment, and on the articular 
surfaces where cartilage is substituted. 
Periostitis (per-e-os-tPtis). See penosteitis. 
Peripheral (per-if'er-al). Pertaining to the peri- 
phery. 

Periphery (per-if'er-e). The circumference or 
bounding line 

Peristalsis (per-isi-tal'sis). The vermicular mo- 
tion of the bowels 

Peristaltic (per-i-stal'tik) Belonging to the ver- 
micular contraction and motion of vas- 
cular canals, as the alimentary, the cir- 
culating, and the generative tubes 
Peristole (per-is'to-le) The same as peristalsis. 
Peritoneal (per-i-to-ne'al). Pertaining to the 
peritoneum. 

Peritoneum (per i-to-ne'um). Serous membrane 
lining of the abdomen 

Peritonitis (per-i-ton-i'tis) Inflammation of the 
peritoneum. 

Perityphlitis (per-i-tif-li'tis). Inflammation 
around the cecum 

Permanganate (per-man'ga-nate) A salt of per- 
manganic acid. 

Permeable (per'me-a-ble) Pervious; capable of 
being passed through without rupture, as 
solid matter 

Permeate (per'me-ate) To pass through the 
pores ot a substance, to saturate 
Pernicious (per-nish'us) Highly destructive; 
fatal. 

Peroxid (per-oks'id) An oxid with the highest 
amount of oxygen 

Perpetuation (per pet-u-a'shun) The act of 
making perpetual or pieserving from ex- 
tinction through an endless existence, or 
for an indefinite period of time 
Perspiration (per-spi-ra'shun) Excretion of 
liquid from the skin, sweating 
Pervious (per've-us). Permitting penetration 
Pessary (pes'sah-re). An instrument placed in 
the vagina to support the uterus. 
Pestilence (pes'ti-lence). Any deadly epidemic 
disease. 

Petechia (pe-te'ke-ah). A small spot of dis- 
coloration beneath the epidermis 
Petechial (pe-te'ke-al) Pertaining to petechias 
Petrolatum (pet-ro-la'tiim) Soft, unctuous sub- 
stance obtained fiom petroleum 
Petrous (pe'trus). Resembling stone 
Phagedena (faj-e-de'nah) («angrenous ulcera- 
tion, a spreading obstinate ulcer 
Pharmaceutic (far-mah-su'tik) Pertaining to 
drugs 

Pharmacist (far'ma-sist) An apothecary or a 
druggist 

Pharyngeal (far-in'je-al). Pertaining to the 
pharynx 

Pharynx (farhngks) The muscular sac behind 
the mouth 

Phenol (fe'hol) Caibolic acid 
Phenomenon (fe-nom'e-non) A symptom. Un- 
common occurence 

Phlebitis (fleb-i'tis) Inflammation of a vein 
Phlebotomy (fle-bot'o-mc) The act or practice 
of opening a vein for letting blood. 
Phlegm (flem). Watery humor, mucus from 
the bronchi 

Phlegmatic (fleg-mat'ik). Pertaining to phlegm 
Slow, dull 

Phlegmon (fleg'mon). Suppurative inflammation 
of areolar tissue 

Phlegmonous (fleg'mon-us). Of the nature of a 
phlegmon. 


Phlogistic (flo-jis'tik). Inflammatory. 

Phlyctena (flik-te'nah). A vescicle with serous 
contents, a blister. 

Phlyctenular (flik-ten'ular). Having the nature 
of Phlyctenule 

Phlyctenule (flik-ten'ul). A minute vesicle or 
phlyctena. 

Phosphate (fos'fate). A salt of phosphoric acid. 
Phosphorated (fos'for-a-ted). Combined with 
phosphorus 

Phosphorus (fos'for-us). One of the elements in 
bone and nerve tissue. 

Phrenic (fren'ik). Pertaining to the diaphragm. 
Phthisical (this'ik-al). Of, belonging to, or suf- 
fering from phthisis. 

Phthisis (thi'sis) or (ti'sis). A wasting or con- 
sumption. 

Physiognomy (fiz-e og'no-me). The act of read- 
ing character by the study of the face. 
Physiology (fiz-e-ol'o-je). The science of the 
functions of the bo^ 

Physiolysis (tiz-e-oPi-sis), The falling to pieces 
of dead tissue 

Physoitigma (fi-so-stig'niah), A genus of plants. 
Pigment (pig'ment). An organic coloring mat- 
ter. 

Pith (pith). The marrow of bones. The spinal 
cord. 

Pityriasis (pit-i-n'a-sis). A scaly skin disease 
Placenta (pla-sen'tah) The flat, round, spongy 
body forming the organ of nutrition for 
the fetus, the after bnth 
Plasma (pkis'mah) The fluid part of the blood 
and lymph. 

Plasmodium (plas-mo'de urn). The motile mass 
of protoplasm formed by the organic fu 
Sion of two or more amebiform bodies. 
Plastic (plas'tik) Capable of being molded 
Plasticity (plas-tis^i-te). The state of being 
plastic 

Plethota (pletli'o-rah). Abnormal fullness of 
the blood-vessels. 

Plethotic (pleth'o-nk). Pertaining to plethora. 
Full blooded 

Pleura (plu'rah). The serous membrane envel- 
oping the lungs. 

Pleurisy (plu'n-se) See pleuritis 
Pleuritis (plu-n'tis). Inflammation of pleura 
Pleurodynia (plu-ro-dm'e-ah) Pain in the inter- 
costal muscles. 

Plexus (plcks'us) A union of fibers, vessels 
or nerves in the form of network 
Pneumatothorax (nu-mat-o tho'raks). See pneu- 
mothorax 

Pneumogastne (nu-mo-gas'tnk). Pertaining to 
the lungs and stomach 

Pneumothorax (nu-mo-tho'raks). Cas or air in 
the pleural sac 

Polluted (pol-lut'ed). Defiled; dishonored. 
Polygamous (po-hg'a-mus) Relating to or con- 
sisting in polygamy, having a plurality 
of wives 

Polygamy (po-lig'a me). The state of having 
more than one wife or husband at the 
same time 

Polypus (pol 'e-pus). A pedunculated tumor 

found in the nose, ear, rectum, etc 
Pomade (po-made') A perfumed ointment. 
Pons (pon/) A process of bridge or tissue 
connecting two parts 

Pore (por) A minute circular opening as in 
the skin 

Portable (port'a-ble). That may be carried. 
Posterior (pos te're-or). Situated behind; to- 
ward the rear 

Post-mortem (post mor'tem). An examination 
of a body made after death. 

Post-partum (post par'tum) Subsequent to 
child-birth 

Posture (pos'chur). Position; attitude. 

Potable (po'ta-ble). Something that may be 
drunk; a beverage. 

Patash (pot'ash). PutaMium hydroxicL 
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Potassium (po-tas'se-um). The metallic base 

of potash. 

Potton (po'shun), A draft. A dose 
Precipitate (pre-sip'i-tate). A substance sepa- 

rated by precipitation 

Precipitation (pre-sip-i-ta'shun). The process 
of having solids fall to the bottom from 
liquids that hold them in solution 
Predisposing (pre-dis-po'zing) Inclined to, as 
a disease. 

Predisposition (pre-dis po-zish'un). A natural 
tendency. 

Pregnancy (preg'nan-se). The condition of 

being with child. 

Pregnant (preg'nant). Being with young, as a 
female, breeding 

Prehension Cpre-hen'shun). The act of grasp- 

ing 

Ptemature (pre'ma-chur). Occunng before the 
proper time 

Premonitory (nre-mon'i-to re) Having the char- 
acter of a warning; indicating the onset 
of a disease 

Preservative (pre-serv'a-tiv). Tending to keep 
from decay 

Preventative (pre vent'a-tiv) See preventive 
Preventive (pre ven'tiv). Anticipating, tending 
to hinder, hindering the access of, as a 
medicine preventive of disease 
Prtmtpara (pn-mep'a-rah). A woman bearing 
or giving birth to her first child 
Primitive (prim'i-tiv) Original 
Primordial (pn-mor'de-al). I’ertaining to the 
beginning 

Probe (prob). To examine a wound or sore by 
piercing it with a sharp instrument. 
Process (pros'es) Experiment. Any protuber- 
ance or eminence 

Procreation (pro-kre-a'shun). Reproduction or 
generation of young 

Profunda (pro-fun'dah). A deep-seated artery 
Prognosis (prog-no'sis) Prediction of course 
and end of a disease. 

Prognostic (prog-nos'tik). Pertaining to the 
prognosis 

Prolapsus (pro'lap-sus). The falling down of a 
part 

Proliferation (pro-lif-er-a'shun). Cell-genesis; 
reproduction 

Prolific (pro-lif'ik). Fruitful, generating abun- 
dantly 

Pronate (pro'nate) To render prone 
Frunation (pro-na'shun). The downward turn- 
ing of the palm. 

Pfonator (pro-na'tor). A muscle pronating a 
part 

Prone (prone) Face downward 
Propagate (prop'a-gate) To have young or 
issue, to increase and multiply 
Propagation (prop-a-ga'shun) The spreading 
or extension of anything 
* Prophylactic (pro-fil-ak'tik;. Pertaining to pro- 
phylaxis 

Prophylaxis (pro-fil-aks'is). The prevention of a 
disease. 

Prostration (pros tra'shun). Extreme nervous 
exhaustion 

Proteid (pro'tc-id) See protein. 

Protein (pro'te-in). An organic substance found 
m various forms of animals and plants, 
albumen 

Protoplasm (pro'to-plazm). Primitive organic 
cell-matter, germinal matter 
Protoplasmic (pro-to-plaz'mik). Pertaining to 
protoplasm. 

Protoplast (pro'to-plast). An embryonic cell, 
protoplasm 

Protractor (nro-trak-tor). A muscle drawing 
forwara 

Protuberance (pro-tu'ber-ance) A projecting 
part. 

Prurtgo (pru-ri'go) A chronic papular skin 
disease with intense itching. 


Pruritus (pru-ri'tus). Intense itching. 

Pseudo (su'do). False 

Psoriasis (so-n'a-sis). A chronic mflammatoiy 
skin disease 

Psychic (si'kik). Pertaining to the mind or soul. 
Psychical (si'kik-al). See psychic 
Ptyalism (ti'a lism). A morbid and copious ex- 
cretion of saliva 

Ptyalin (ti'a-lin). An amylolytic ferment of 
saliva 

Puberty (pu'ber-te). The age of capability of 
reproduction 

Pubis (pu'bis) The pubic bone 
Puerperal (pu-cr'per-al) Pertaining to or fol- 
lowing child birth 

Puerpeuum (pu-er-pe're urn) The period from 
delivery to the completion of involution. 
Pulmonaty (puFmo-na-re) Pertaining to the 
lungs. 

Pulmonic (pul-mon'ik). Pertaining to the lungs. 
Pulsation (pul-sa'shun). A beating or throbbing 
sensation 

Puhe (pulse) The beating or rythmic throb- 
ing of the heart. 

Pultaceous (pul-ta'shus). Pap-like; mushy; 

soft 

Pulveiizatwn (pul-ver-i-ra'shun) The act of 
reducing to a powder 

Pungent (pun'jent) Acid, penetrating; severe; 
biting. 

Purgation (pur-ga'shun). Evacuation of the 
bowels, cleansing 

Purgative (pur'ja-tivc). An agent producing 
watery evacuations 

Purify (pu'n-fi) To cleanse, to free from ex- 
traneous matter. 

Purpura (pur'pu-rah) Hemorrhages into the 

true skin 

Purpuric (pur'pu-rik). Pertaining to purpura. 

Purulent (pu'ru-lent) Having the character of 

pus 

Pus (pus). The fluid product of suppuration 
Pustular (piis'tu-lar) Consisting of pus*^ules 

Pustule (pus'tul) An elevation of the cuticle 
with an inflamed base containing pus. 
Putrefaction (pu-tre-fak'shun) Organic aecom- 
position, decay 

Putrid (pu'tnd). Showing putrefaction; rot- 
ten 

Pyemia (pi-c'me-ah). A condition m which pyo- 
genic baett na circulate in the blood and 
form abscesses wherever they lodge. 
Pyogenic (pi-o jen'ik). Developing or secret- 
ing pus 

Pylorus (pi-lo'rus). The lower orifice of the 
stomach leading into the small intestines 
Pyrosis (pi ro'sis) A gastric burning pain with 
eructations or belching 

Fyurta (pi-u're ah). The pressure of pus in 
the urine 

Padial (ra'de-al). Pertaining to the radius 
Radicle (rad'ik-1). The primary root or stem 
of the embryo. 

Radius (ra'de-us) The small bone of the fore- 
arm 

Ramification (ram-e-fi-ka'shun) Branching of an 
organ or a part 

Ramollescence (ram-ol-les'sense). Softening of 
a part 

Rancid (ran'sid). Fetid or sour, as fat 
Rarefaction (rar-e-fak'shun). Decreasing the 
density of air. 

Reaction (re-ak'shun) Responsive action. 
Recreation (rek-re-a'shun) Refreshment of 
strength and spirits after toil 
Rectum (rek'tum). The lower part of the large 
intestine. 

Rectus (rek'tus). In a straight line. Name of 
certain muscles 

Recumbent (re-kum'bent). Reclining. 
Recuperation (re-ku-per'a-shun). Convales- 
cence; return to health. 
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Recurrent (re-kur'rcnt). Rcturnlnf after In- 
termissions, as a fever. 

Reducible (re-du'si-bl). Capable of reduction. 

Refrigerant (re-fnj'er-ant). A medicine that 
allays fever or heat. 

Regimen (rej'i-men). The methodic use of 
food. 

Regurgitation (re-gur-ji-ta'shun). An eructa- 
tion or throwing back. Vomiting. 

Rejuvenescence (re-ju-ve-nes'sense). A renewal 
of youth. 

Relapse Cre-lapsO. A recurrence of a disease 
during convalescence. 

Relaxation (re-laks-a'shun). Diminution of ten- 
sion; languor; a looseners 

Remission (re-mish'un). A temporary subsid- 
ence of disease or cam. 

Remittent (re-rait'ent). Alternately abating and 
returning. 

Renal (re nal) Pertaining to the kidneys 

Reproduction (re-pro-duk'shun). The begetting 
of young 

Residual (re-zid'u-al). Remaining. 

Residue (rez'i-dn) That which remains. 

Residuum (re-zid'u-um). The balance or re- 
mainder. 

Resin (rez'm). A somewhat hardened sub- 
stance usually of a brownish or amber 
color, existing m nearly all plants and 
abundant in many. 

Resinoid (rez'm-oid). Resembling resin 

Resinous (rez'in-us). Having the nature of 
resin 

Resolvent (re-solv'ent). That which has the 
power to disperse inflammation. 

Respiration (res-pi-ra'shun) Inspiration and 
expiration of air by the lungs. 

Respiratory (re-spir'a-to-re) Pertaining to res- 
piration. 

Restorative (re-storVtive). Having the power 
to renew strength and vigor 

Resuscitation (re-sus-si-ta'shun). The bringing 
to life of one apparently dead. 

Retching (rech'ing). An unsuccessful attempt 
at vomiting 

Reticulated (re-tik'u-la-ted). Having net-like 
meshes. 

Retina (ret'i-nah). Internal membrane of the 
eye. 

Retinitis (ret-i-ni'tis). Inflammation of the ret- 
ina. 

Retraction (re-trak'shun). Shortening; draw- 
ing backward 

tietroflexion (re-tro-flek'shun). A bending or 
flexing backward. 

Retrograde (ret'ro-grade). Receding or going 
backward. 

Retroversion (re-tro-ver'shun) A turning back. 

Revivification (re-viv-i-fi-ka'shun). Resuscita- 
tion, renewal of life, the act of recalling 
to life. 

Revulsion (re-vuPshun). The withdrawal of 
blood from a diseased to a healthy part. 

Rheum (room). An increased action of the ex- 
cretory vessels of any organ. 

Rheumatism (ru'ma-tism). A disease with fever, 
pain, inflammation and swelling of the 
joints. 

Rheumatoid (ru'ma-toid). Resembling rheuma- 
tism. 

Rhizome (ri'zom). A subterranean stem. 

Rhizomelic (re-zom'el-ik). Affecting the roots 
of members 

RhizoPoda (ri-zo-poMah). Same as sarcodina. 

Rhythm (rith'm). A measured periodic move- 
ment 

Rigidity (ri-jid'i-te). Stiffness; immobility. 

Rigor (ri'gorj. A violent chill. 

Rochelle Salt (ro-sheP salt). The tartrate of 
potash and soda. 

Roseola (ro-ze'o-lah) A rose-colored efflores- 
cence on the skin. 

Rotation (ro-ta'shun). Turning on the axis. 


Rotation- joint, (ro-ta'shun-jolnt). A lateral 

ginglymus. 

Rotator (ro-ta'tor). A muscle turning a part. 

Rubefacient (ru-be-fa'shent). A medicine that 
reddens the skin. 

Rudimentary (ru-di-men'ta-rc). Undeveloped; 
not formed. 

Rupia (ru'pe-ah). A syphilitic eruption with in- 
crusted foul ulcers. 

Rupture (rup'chur). The breaking or lacera- 
tion or an organ. 

Sahadilla (sab-a-dil'ah). The dried seeds of 
schoenocaulon officinale. It is a drastic 
cathartic. 

Saccharine (sak'kah-rine). Containing sugar. 

Sacrum (sa'krum) The large triangular bone 
above coccyx. 

Salicylate (sal-i'sil-ate) A salt of salicylic acid. 

Saline (sa'lin). Salty; containing salt. 

Saliva (sa-h'vah). The secretion of the salivary 
glands. Spittle 

Salivation (sal-i-va'shun). The act of produc- 
ing an increased secretion of saliva. 

Salutary (saPu-ta-re). PromotIve of health. 

Sanguine (san'gwin) Hopeful, cheerful. 

Sanies (sa'ni-ez). A thin, reddish discharge 
from wounds or sores. 

Sanitary (san'i-ta-re). Pertaining to health. 

Sanitation (san-i-ta'shun). The act of making 
healthy. 

Santontca (san-ton'i-ka). The flowerheads of 
Artemesia pauciflora; levant wormseed. 
It IS a vermifuge. 

Santonin (san'ton-in). The active principle of 
santonica. 

Saphena (saf-e'nah). A name given to two 
large veins of the leg. 

Saprophyte (sap'ro-fite) A plant deriving its 
sustenance from dead organic matter. 

Saprophytic (sap-ro-fit'tik). Pertaining to sap- 
rophytes, 

Sarcodina (sar-ko-dPnah). A class of proto- 
zoa moving and feeding by means of 
pseudopodia. 

Saturated Compound (saPu-ra-ted kom'pound). 
A chemic compound in which the com- 
bining capacities of all the elements are 
satisfied. 

Scapula (skap'u-lah). A large, flat, triangular 
bone of the shoulder. 

Schizomycctes (skiz-o-mi-se'tez). The fission 
fingi; bacteria. 

Sciatic (si-at'ik) Pertaining to the hip. ^ 

Scirrhus (skir'us) A hard form of carcinoma. 

Scleroderma (skle-ro-der'mah). A chronic in- 
durated skin disease 

Sclerotic (skle-rot'ik). The firm, white, outer 
coat of the eye. 

Scorbutic (skor-buTik). A person affected with 
scurvy 

Scrofula (skrof'u-lah) A constitutional condi- 
tion with grandular tumor and a tuber- 
culous tendency. 

Scrofulous (skrof'u-lus). Affected with scrof- 

ula. 

Scrotum (skro'tum). The pouch containing the 
testes. 

Scurvy (skur've). A form of purpura due to 
deficient and improper diet. 

Scutiform (sku'ti-form). Having the form of 
a shield 

Sebaceous (se-ba'shush). Pertaining to fat or 

suet. 

Seborrhea (seb-or-re'ah) An abnormal secre- 

tion of the sebaceous glands. 

Secretion (se-kre'shun). Function of glands 

and follicles. Substance secreted. 

Secretory (se'kre-to-re). Performing secretion. 

Sedative (sed'a-tive) Soothing. An agent al- 
laying irritability. 

Sedentary (sed'en-ta-re). Occupied in sitting. 

Sediment (sed'i-ment). Matter settling from • 
liquid. 
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S9idhtM Powder (sed'litz pow'der). An aperi- 
ent compound effervescing powder con- 
taining potassium bitartrate and sodium 
carbonate. 

Semiflexton (sem-i-flek'shun). Bending half 
over. 

Seminal (sem'i-nal). Pertaining to seed or 
semen, or to the elements of reproduction. 
Senile (se'nil). Pertaining to old age 
Sensitive (sen'si-tive). Capable of feeling. 
Sensual (sen'shu-al). Pertaining to or affect- 
ing the senses or bodily organs of per- 
ception. 

Sepsis (sep'sis). Infection of the human system 
from putrid matter in tiiv. blood. 

Septic (sep'tik). Relating to sepsis. 

Septum (sep'tum). A dividing membrane or 
wall. 

Sequel (se'kwcl). A supervening disease. 
Sequela (se-kwe'la). The results of a disease. 
Seromucous (se-ro-mu'kus). Composed of se- 
rum and mucus^ 

Serous (se'rus). Having the nature of serum. 
Serratus (ser-a'tus). A muscle of the thorax 
Serum (se'rum). The fluid constituent of the 
blood separated by coagulation. 

Sewage (su'aj). The refuse matter earned off 
in a sewer. 

Sewerage (su'er-aj). The system of sewers. 
Sexual (seks'u-al). Pertaining to sex 
Sexuality (seks-u-aPi-te) The collective dif- 
ferences which in individuals make one 
male and another female 
Stalogogue (si-aPo-gog) . A medicine which pro- 
motes the flow of saliva. 

Silica (siTik-ab). Silicon dioxia, found in 
quartz 

Simulation (sim-u-la'shun). The counterfeiting 
of disease. 

Sinapism (sin'a-pism). A mustard plaster. 
Smew (sm'u). The tough fibrous tissue which 
unites a muscle to a bone. 

Sinus (si'nus). A hollow, cavity, recess or 
pocket 

Skeptic (skep'tik). One who doubts the truth 
of any statement. 

Sleugh (shif) The separated dead matter in 
an ulceration. 

Sloughing (sluf'iiig). The formation of a 
slough 

Soda Bicarbonate (soMah bi-kar'bon-ate). Bak- 
ing soda It IS antipyretic and antiseptic 
Sohdism (sol'id-ism). The theory that ascribes 
disease to condensation or rarefaction of 
the solid tissues. 

Soluble (sol'u-ble). Cabbie of being dissolved. 
Solution (so-lu'shun) The critical period of a 
disease. A dilution 

Solvent (sorvent) A fluid that dis.solves or 
makes a solution of any other body. 
Somnolence (som'no-lense). The condition of 
drowsiness. 

Sonorous (so-no'rus) Resonant: ringing 
Soporific (sop-or-nf'ik) A medicine that has 
the quality of inducing sleep. 

Sordes (sor'dez) Foul matter, execretions 
The dark brown matter that gathers on 
the tongue and teeth in low fever. 

Spasm (spazm). A convulsive muscular con- 
traction 

Spasmodic (spaz-mod'ik) Sudden; violent, 
ovcr-strained ; unnatural ^ 

Specific (spe-sif'ik) Peculiar; special. A 
remedy of peculiar value. 

Spectrum (spek'trum). A color-band from a 
ray of decomposed light 
Speculum fspek'u-lum') An instrument for di- 
lating and keeping open certain parts of 
the body to facilitate examination 
Spermaceti (sper-mak'se-te). A fatty substance 
from the head of the sperm whale used 
as an emollient. 
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Sphincter (sfingk'ter). A muscle constructing 
an orifice. 

Spinal (spi'nal). Of or pertaining to the back- 
bone. 

Spinous (spi'nus). Pertaining to the spine. 

Spontaneous (spon-ta'ne-us). Taking place with- 
out aid or volition. 

Sporadic (spo-rad'ik). Occurring singly or 
apart from other things of the same kind; 
separate. 

Sputum (spu'tum). Expectorated matter. 
Spittle. 

Squamous (skwa'mus). Covered with or con- 
sisting of scales. 

Stagnation (stag-na'shun). Cessation of mo- 
tion. 

Stearin (ste'ar-in). A compound of stearic acid 
and glyceryl found in the harder animal 
fats. 

Stench (stench). An ill smell; an offensive 
odor. 

Stercoraceous (ster-ko-ra'shus). Having the na- 
ure of feces 

Sterility (ster-il'i-tc). The condition of being 
barren. 

Sterilization (ster-il-iz-a'shun). The destruc- 
tion of germs 

Sternum (ster'num). The flat bone of the 
breast. 

Stertorous (ster'tor-us). Breathing with a son- 
orous sound 

Stethoscope (steth'o-skope). A tube for con- 
veying sounds in auscultation 

Sthenic (sthen'ik). Strong, active. 

Stiff-neck (stif-nek). See torticollis. 

Stigmatism (stig'ma-tizm). A condition of the 
refractive media of the eye in which rays 
of light from a point are accurately 
brought to a focus on the retina 

Stimulant (stim'u-lant). Anything which stim- 
u-lates 

Stimulate (stim'u-late). To excite the organic 
action of. Incite: urge, instigate 

Stimulus (stim'u-lus). Anything exciting an or- 
gan. 

Stomach (stum'ak). The chief digestive organ 
of the body. 

Stomachic (sto-mak'ik). A stimulant to the 
stomach. 

Stomatitis (stom-a-ti'tis). Inflammation of the 
mouth. 

Stool (stul). A discharge from the bowels. 

Strabismus (stra-bis'mus). A condition in 
which the visual axes fail to meet at the 
objective point from inco-ordination of 
the eye-muscles; squint 

Strangulation (stran-gu-la'shun). A choking or 
throttling. 

Strangury (stran'gu-re). A painful discharge of 
urine 

Strata (strat'ah). Plural of stratum. 

Stratum (stra'tum) A layer of lamina. 

Stricture (strik'tur). The morbid contraction 
of a passage of the body 

Stroma (stro'mah). The foundation tissue of 
an organ. 

Strumous (stru'mus) Scrofulus. 

Strychnia (strik'ni-ah). An alkaloid of nux 
vomica. 

Stupor (stu'por) The condition of insen- 
sibility 

Styloid (stPloid). Resembling a stylus. 

Stylomastoid (sti-lo-mas^toid). Pertaining to 
the styloid and mastoid processes. 

Stylus (stiMus). A sound. 

Stype (stip) A cotton tampon. 

Styptic (stip'tik). Having the proi:«rty of 
checking hemorrhage. A medicine that 
causes vascular contraction of the blood- 
vessels 

Subacid (sub-as'id). Slightly acid. 

Subclavian (sub-klaVe-an). Under the collar* 
bone. 
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Subcutaneous (8ub‘ku*t«'nc-u»). Under the 
skm. 

Sublimate (sub'h-mate). The product of sub* 
hmation. 

Sublimation (sub-Ii-ma'shun). Vaporization 
and recondensation. 

Sublmaual (sub-lin'Rwal). Beneath the tonjrue. 

Submaxillary (sub-maksTha-re.) Beneath the 
inferior maxilla. 

Subnormal (sub-nor'mal). Below the normal. 

Subordination (sub-or-di-na'shunj. Under con- 
trol. 

Subsultus (sub-sul'tus). Any morbid tremor or 
twitching. 

Sudamina (su-dam'i-nah). Minute transoarent 
▼esicles arising on the skm toward the 
favorable termination of various diseases 
which have been attended by perspiration. 

Sudoriferous (su-dor-if'cr-us). Carrying sweat. 

Sudorific (su-dor-if^ik). A medicine which pro- 
duces sweat. 

Suffocation (suf-fo-ka'shun). A stoppage of 
respiration. 

Sulphate (sul'fate). A salt of sulphuric acid. 

Sulphid (surfid) A combination of sulphur 
with an element. 

Sulphurated (sul'fu-ra-ted). Combined with 
sulphur. 

Superficial (su-per-fish'al). Confined to the sur- 
face. 

Supernatural (su-per-nat'u-ral). Above the 
power of natural laws. 

Supervene (su-per-veneO* To come upon as 
something extraneous; to be added to. 

Suppository (sup-poz'i-to-re). A solid medicine 
melting at body temperature for intro- 
duction into the rectum or the vagina 

Suppression (sup-presh'un). Concealment, re- 
tention. 

Suppurate (sup'pu-rate). To generate pus. 

Suppuration (sup-pu-ra'shun). The formation 
of pus 

Surgery (sur'jer-e). Branch of treatment by 
operative procedures. 

Susceptible (sus-sep'ti-ble). Sensitive to an in- 
fluence; liable to become affected with a 
disease. 

Suture (su'ture). Junction of cranial bones 
In surgery, a stitch. 

Symmetry (sim-me-tre) A harmonious corre- 
spondence of parts. 

Sympathetic (sim-pa-thet'ik). Reciprocal ac- 
tion by different parts of the body. 

Symptom (simp'tum). Any affection which ac- 
companies disease. A perceptible change 
in the body or its functions 

Symptomatic (simp-to-mathk). Pertaining to a 
symptom. 

Synchronous (sin'kro-nus). Occurring at the 
same time. 

Syncope (sm'ko-pe). Swooning or fainting, a 
temporary suspension of respiration and 
circulation. 

Syphilis (sif'il-is). A chronic, infectious ven- 
ereal disease, which may also be heredi- 
tary. 

Syphilitic (sif-i-lit'ik). Pertaining to or in- 
fected with syphilis. 

Syphon (si'fon). A tube or pipe. 

Syrup (sir'up). A concentrated solution of 
sugar in an aqueous fluid. 

System (sis'tem) Methodic arrangement of 
parts. The animal economy. 

Systole (sis'tolc). The contraction of the heart 
and arteries. 

Taenia Soltum (te'ne-ah so'Ie-um). The com- 
mon long tapeworm. 

Taint (taint). An infection; spot; blemish. 

Tampon (tam'pon), A plug of lint or cotton, 
etc. 

Tartar (tar'Ur). A deposit incrusting the teeth, 
composed chiefly of phosphate of calcium, 


Teichopsia (ti-kop'se-ah) . Temporary dullness 
of sight with subjective images, often an 
accompaniment ot migraine. 

Temple (tem'ple). Flat, depressed portion of 
the head between the eye and the ear. 
Temporal (tem'po-ral). Pertaining to the 
temple. 

Temporalis (tcm-po-ra'lis). The temporal 
muscle. 

Tenacious (tc-na'shus). Adhesive; tough. 

Tepid (tep'id). About blood heat. 

Teratism (ter'a-tism). An anomaly of confor- 
mation, whether congenital or acquired, a 
monstrosity. 

Tetanic (te-tan'ik). A medicine which acts on 
the nerves and through them on the 
muscles. 

Tetanus (tet'a-nus). A disease with spasmodic 
and continuous contraction of the mus- 
cles. 

Textural (teks'tur-al) Pertaining to any tissue. 
lhalamus (thal'a-mus). A mass of gray mat- 
ter at the base of the brain projecting 
into and bounding the third ventricle. 
Them (the'in). Active principle of tea, same 
as caffein. 

Theobroma (thc-o-bro'mah). A genus of trees. 
The seeds of theobroma-cacas furnish 
chocolate and cocoa 

Therapeutics (ther-a-pu'tiks) That branch of 
medical science which relates to the dis- 
covery and application of remedies for 
diseases. 

Thoracic (tho-ras'ik). Pertaining to the chest. 
Thorax (tho'raks) The bones of the chest 
Thrombus (throm'bus) A blood clot in a vessel 
at the point of obstruction. 

Thyme (time). See thymus 
Thymus (thi'mus). A genus of labiate plants. 
A granular organ m the anterior superior 
mediastinum, usually disappearing in adult 
life. 

Thyroid (thi'roid). Scutiform, shield-shaped. 
Tincture (tink'tur). Spirits containing meuicmal 
substances m solution. 

Tissue (tish'u). An aggregation of similar cells 
and fibers forming a distinct structure 
Tome (ton'ik) A mcdicmc which tends to re- 
store normal tone. 

Tonsils (ton'sils). The glands in the sides of 
the throat 

Torpid (tor'pid). Having lost motion or the 
power of exertion and feeling; dull; 
sluggish 

Torpor (tor'por) Abnormal inactivity. 

Torsion (tor'shon). The act of twisting. 
Torticollis (tor-ti-kol'lis). Contraction of cer- 
vical muscles with bending of head 
Tourniquet (toor'ni-kct). An instrument to 
compress arteries. 

Toxin (toks'ine) A poisonous albumin pro- 
duced by bacterial action. 

Trachea (tra'ke-ah) The wind-pipe. 

1 racheotomy (tra-ke-ot'o me) The operation of 
making an opening into the wind-pipe, as 
in cases of suffocation 

Trachoma (tra-ko'mah) Granular lids, a form 
of conjunctivitis 

Transection (tran-sek'shun) A cross-section 
Translucent (trans-lu'sent) Partly transparent 
Transpii atwn (tran-spi-ra'shun) The act or 
process of transpiring 

Transudate (trans'u date) A substance result- 
ing from transudation 

Transudation (trans-u-da'shun). An oozing of 
a fluid through a membrane, especially a 
serum through vessel walls. 

Transude (tran-sued'). To pass through the 
pores. 

Transverse (trans-vers'). Lying across. 
Traumatic (traw-mat'ik) A medicine useful in 
the cure of wounds. 
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Traumatism (traw'ma-tizm). ^ The condition of 
one sunermg from injury. 

Tremor (trem'or). An involuntary trembling. 

Triturate (tnt'u-rate). To bruise. To rub or 
grind to a powder. 

Tuherde (tu'ber-kl). A small eminence. A 
small nodule of granular cells constitut- 
ing the specific lesion of the tubercle 
bacillus. 

Tuberculosis (tu-bcr-ku-lo'sis). An infectious 
disease due to a specific bacillus, charac- 
terized by the formation of tuoercles. 

Tumefaction (tu-me-fak'shun). A swelling of a 


Turbidity (tur-bid'i*te). The condition of be- 
ing troubled or disturbed. 

Turpentine (tur'pen-tine). A substance taken 
from the pmc tree. It is antiseptic and 
stimulant. 

Tympanic (tim-pan'ik). Pertaining to the tym- 
panum. 

Tympanum (tim'pa-num). The drum of the ear. 

Typhlitis (tif-h'tis). Inflammation of the ce- 
cum 

Typhoid (tiToid) A condition of great muscu- 
lar weakness. 

Typhus (trfus). A contagious fever. 

Typical (tip'ik-al). Characteristic 

Tyrotoxicon (ti-ro-toks'i-kon). A ptomaine from 
decomposed milk and cheese 

Ulcer (ul'ser). Suppuration upon a free sur- 
face; an open sore. 

Ulcerate (ul'ser-ate). To produce an ulcer. 

Ulceration (ul-ser-a'shun). The process of ul- 
cer-formation 

Ulcerous (ul'ser-us). Having the character of 
an ulcer. 

Ulna (ul'nah). The large bone of the forearm. 

Ulnar (urnar). Pertaining to the ulna 

Umbilicated (um-biri-ka-ted). Having a depres- 
sion like the navel 

Umbilicus Cum-bi-lCkus). The navel; the round 
depressed cicatrix in median line of abdo- 
men 

Unction (ungk'shun). The act of anointing, 
an ointment. 

Unctuous (unk'shus). Greasy. 

Unguentum (un-gwent'um). An ointment; a 
soft, fatty medicated mixture. 

Unilateral (u-ne-lat'er-al). Affecting but one 
side. 

Urate (u'rate). A combination of uric acid 
with a base. ^ 

Urea (u'rc-ah). An animal substance found in 
urine- 

Uremia (u-re'mi-ah). The symptoms due to a 
tonic condition of the blood from accu- 
mulation of substances normally excreted 
by the kidneys. 

Uremic (u're-mik). Due to or marked by ure- 
mia. 

Ureter (u-re'ter). The excretory duct of the 
kidneys 

Urethra (u-re'thra). The excretory canal of the 
bladder. 

Urethral (u-rc'thral). Pertaining to the ure- 
thra 

Urethritis (u-re-thn'tis). Inflammation of the 
urethra. 

Uric Acid (u'rik a'sid). The acid contained in 
the urine. 

Urinary (u'ri-na-re). Of or pertaining to urine 
or the organs which secrete it 

Urine (u'rm). The excretion of the kidneys. 

Urinemia (u-ri-ne'mi-ah). The presence of uri- 
nary constituents in the blood. 

Urintferous (u-ri-nif'er-ous). Producing and 
carrying urine. 

Urticaria (ur-ti-ka'ri-ah). Nettle-rash; a skin 
eruption with itching lasting only a short 
time 

Uterine (u'ter-in). Pertaing to the uterus. 

Uterus (u'te-rus). The womb; the hollow fe- 
male organ of gestation* 


Uvula (u-vu-la). The soft part of the palate. 

y accination (vak-si-na'shun). Inoculation with 
vaccine to protect against small-pox. 

V accine (vak'sine). Any substance containing 
the virus of cow-pox. 

Fagtna (vaje'nah). The canal from the vulva 
to the uterus. 

Valerian (va-le're-an.) A plant of the genus 
Valeriana 

Valeriana (va-le-re-a'nah). A genus of plants; 
also the rhizome and rootlets of valcnana 
officinalis, it IS an antispasmodic and 
stimulant 

Valerianate (val-c'rc-an-atc). A salt of valer- 
ianic acid. 

Varicose (var'i-kos). Swollen; knotted. 

V arioloid (var'e-o-loid) The slight form of 
small-pox as modified by vaccination 

Vascular (vas'ku-lar). Pertaining to vessels. 

Venesection (ve-ne-sek'shun). The opening of 
a vein for the purpose of letting blood. 

Venous (ve'nus). Pertaining to a vein 

Ventilation (ven-ti-la'shun). The supplyimg of 
fresh air. 

Ventral (ven'tral). Belonging to the belly. 

Ventricle (ven'tnk-1). A sm^l belly like cavity, 

Verbascum (ver-bas'kum). A genus of plants. 

Vermicular (ver-mik'u-lar) Worm-like. 

Vermiform Appendix (ver'mi-form ap-pen'diks). 
A worm-shaped tube opening into the ce- 
cum. 

Vermifuge (ver'mi-fuj). An agent expelling in- 
testinal worms. 

Vertebra (ver'te-bra). A bone of the spinal 
column. 

Vertigo (vcr'ti-go). Giddiness; dizziness. 

Vesicant (ves'i-kant). A blistering application 
or plaster. 

Vesication (ves-i-ka'shun). The production of 
a blister. 

Vesicle (ves'i-kl) A small blister or sac. 

Vesicular (ve-sik'u-lar). Having vesicles. 

Vesiculation (ve-sik-u-la'shun). The formation 
of vesicles. 

Veterinary (vet'er-i-na-re). Pertaining to the 
art of healing or treating the diseases of 
domestic animals. 

Vibration (vi-bra'shun). A swinging back and 

forth or rapidly repeated oscillatory move- 
ment. 

Vicarious (vi-ka're-us). Taking the plac** of 

another. 1 he assumption of the function 
of one organ by another. 

Vidian Artery (vid'i-an ar'ter-e). A branch of 
the internal maxillary artery which passes 
through the vidian canal and is distrib- 
uted to the pharynx and Eustachian tube. 

Virile (vir'il) Pertaining to a man as dis- 
tinguished from a woman. 

Virulence (virTi-lcnce). Noxiousness; malig- 
nity; injurious to life. 

Virulent (vir'u-lent). Having the nature of 
poison. 

Virus (vi'rus). Contagious poisonous matter, 
especially that produced by and capable 
of transmitting a disease. 

Viscera (vis'se-ra). The contents of the body 
cavities. 

Visceral (vis'sur-al). Pertaining to the viscera; 
that cavity of the body which contains 
the viscera. 

Viscid (vis'sid). Sticky; having a thick or 
sticky consistency. 

Viscus (vis'kus). Any organ inclosed within 
the cranium, thorax, abdominal cavity or 
pelvis 

Vision (vizhTin). Sight. 

Visionary (vi'zhun-a-re). Imaginary; unreal; 
fantastic, fanciful, dreamy; whimsical. 

Visual (viz'u-al). Pertaining to vision* 

Vita (vi'tah). Life. 

Vital (vi'tal). Pertaining to life* 
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Vitalism (▼i'taW«n). The theory that bodily 
functions are due to a distinct vital prin- 
ciple. 

Vitality (vi-tari*tc). The vital principle of life. 

Vttals (vi'talz). The organs essential to life. 

Vitiate (vish'c-ate). To render vicious, faulty » 
defective or impure. 

Vtvaaty (vi-vas'i-te). Natural vigor. Power of 
living; longevity. 

VwisectiOH (viv-i-sek'shun). Scientific dissec- 
tion of or experimentation upon living 
animals. 


Votd (void). To emit; to send out; to evacuate. 

Volatile (.voPa-til), Having the quality of pass- 
ing off by spontaneous evaporation. 

Voluptuous (vo-lup'tu-us). Given to the enjoy- 
ment of luxury and pleasure. Indulging 
to excess in sensual gratifications. 

Voracious (vo-ra'shus). Having an insatiable 
appetite. 

Vulva (vuPvab). The external female genitala. 



GENERAL ARRANGEMENT 


This work is divided into twenty Books, which 
in their turn are subdivided into chapters or parts. 

At the back of the whole work will be found a 
complete General Index of all matters contained in 
the different Books and their subdivisions, so that 
any disease or any remedy in any part of the work 
may be quickly located. But, in addition to this 
General Index, each chapter or part is prefixed with 
a special index of its own, thus giving immediate 
location of items to be consulted in the special sub- 
ject at the time under consideration. For example, 
let us take the common disease Asthma. On con- 
sulting the General Index we find the main article 
to be on page 523. Turning to the index at the be- 
ginning of this chapter (Part VI of Book IV) we 
may find the causes, symptoms and varieties of 
Asthma. 

If what we wish is not found in this general 
article, we again refer to the General Index; and we 
have special treatments of the disease in other parts 
of the work, such as Simple Remedies, Prescriptions, 
Homeopathic 'Freatment, Exercises, etc. This plan 
has been carried out all through the work. 
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IMPORTANT 


READ CAREFULLY 

A TTENTION is directed to the fact that all through this 
book the doses mentioned arc for ADULTS, except 
where the treatment is specifically for a child. 

PLEASE NOTE particularly the footnote on pages 1233 
to 1248 inclusive. 

Also note full directions given on pages 1224 and 1719, to 
determine doses for children. 
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Feeding and care of Infants 1153 

Nursing 985 

Dietician Tables 1059 
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Care of the Sick 1087 

Occupational Diseases 1331 

Accidents and Emergencies 825 

First Aid to the Injured 856 

Cuts, Sprains and Bruises, How to bind 873 

Bleeding and how to stop it 846, 848 

Poisons and their Antidotes 883 , 885 

Preservation of the Teeth 1301 

Keep well instead of trying to get well (see Index) 175 3 
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and Health 1622 

Bedbugs 188 
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PAOS. 

Bed in Oonfinement 

Sick 998 

Sores, Treating 286, 1283 

Homeopathic Treatment . 1498 

Wetting . . 759 

Prescription for . . 1244, 1248 


Simple Remedy 1283 

Beet 1389, 1399 

Belladonna 1428, 1445 

Bends, The . 651 ! 

Benzine • 1389 | 

Benzoin . . . 1389 

Ben-Ben . 891 

Diagnosis of 969 

Betol 1262 

Beverages . . .... 1216 

Bicarbonate of Soda 1^^^ 

Bicuspid Teeth . . . 

Bilberry . 1438 

Bile, The 217 

Deficiency of, Simple Remedy 1263 

Bilious Colic, Diagnosis of 955 

Biliousness, Diagnosis of 950 

Prescription for . . . 1283 

Simple Remedy .... . 1263 j 

Birth, or Labor . . 699 

in Absence of Physician . ... 1144 

of Infant . 700, 702 

Marks (See Child Blemishes) 1645 

Presentation . ... 702 

Bate . . . • 1112 

Table of . 1227 

Birth Control . .,1117 

Bismuth 1376 

Subnitrate of . . . • 1204 

Bites . ... . . • 827 

Eclectic Treatment . . 1553 

of Insects . . . 797 

and Stings, Simple Remedy 1263 

Bitter Ash • . 1389 

Sweet Nightshade ... . . 1434 

Blackberry 1426 

Black Briony 1436 

Blackheads .1628 

Simple Remedy .1263 

Black Mustard . . . 1390 

Black Snakeroot . . . 1390 

Black Vomit .... . ,294 

Bladder, Description of 66 

Homeopathic Treatment ... ... 1498 

Inflammation of 607 

Diagnosis of . ... 922, 957, 974 

Homeopathic Treatment . . . 1498 

Simple Remedy 1204, 1283 

Irritable, Simple Remedy ... . 1264 

in Pregnancy 698 

Stone in .608, 680 

Tuberculosis of . . 680 

Blandine Liquid 1251 

Bleeding . . . .847 

Homeopathic Treatment 1498 

from Lungs, Simple Remedy . 1264 

from Nose, Simple Remedy 485, 1264 
from Stomach, Simple Remedy . . 1265 

of the Vulva 655 

Blemishes, Child 697 

Blood, The (Circulatory System)... 104 

Function in Digestion 220 

Poisoning (Septicemia) 347, 1265 

Poisoning (Diagnosis of) • 927 

Homeopathic Treatment . 1499 

Diagnosis of, in Pregnancy . . . 1140 
Purifier . • • 1265 

Vessels, Description of . . 57 

Tying of 796 

Blood Pressure ... 

Measuring the • * 

Bloody Tumor 508 

urine • • • 668 

Blue Disease, Diagnosis of 967 

Bodily Organs 78 


698 

.608, 680 
680 
. . . 1251 
. 847 

1498 
. 1264 
485, 1264 


PAOB 

Body Building 1649, 1667, 1679 

Composition of . ... 1228 

Framework of . . . 77 

The Human, Description of . 35 

Manikin of . . ... 40 

Muscles of. Description of . ... 42 

Boils . ... 480, 715, 803 

Diagnosis of . . .... 962 

German Treatment . . 1580 

Homeopathic Tieatment . . 1498 


Prescription for 


1233, 

1246 

Simple Remedy . . 



12G5 

Bones 



733 

Ankle 



737 

Arm 

of the Body (See Index p 07) 


735 

Brittleness of 



740 

Chest 



739 

Diseases of 


. 738 

740 

Dislocation of 



739 

Face 



738 

Inflammatory Affections of 


740 

Knee 



737 

Leg 



737 

Marrow of 



734 

Nodes of 



740 

Number of 



733 

of the Nose 



484 

of Skull 



737 

of Spine . . 



738 

Softening of 



740 

Structure of 



734 

of Thorax 



739 

of the Trunk and 

Aims, Descnp- 


lion of . 



43 

of Wrist 



735 

Boneset 



1390 

Bony Tumor of the Ear 



481 

Boric Acid 

. . 787, 

1206, 

1377 

Borolyptol . . ... 



1252 

Bowels, Inflammation of . 



674 

l>iugnosi8 of 

922, 92 

4, 926 

965 

Homeoiiathic Treatment 


1503 

Inflammation, Simple 

Remedies 


1283 

Boxing 


. . 1712B 
117 

Atrophy of 



426 

Compression of 



832 

Concussion of 



832 

Congestion 



420 

Dropsy of 



421 

Fever 



409 

Hypertrophy of 



426 

Manikin of . 



36 

Nerves of 



119 

Paralysis 



404 

Softening of 



401 

Weight of 



118 

Bramble (Blackberry) 



1426 

Bran Bath . . 



1177 

Breads and Cakes 

Break bone Fever 



1215 

274 

Diagnosis of . 



937 

Breakfast 



230 

Breast, Abscess of 



681 

Cancer of 



682 

Diagnosi.s of 



930 

Changes in .... 



1130 

Feeding 



1164 

Inflammation of . . 



681 

Plate (two) . . . . 



1265 

Putting Baby to . . . 



707 

Tumors of 



682 

Breasts, Condition of . . . 



1135 

Breath, Foul 



1327 

Science of .... 



1689 

Breathing 



116 

Diaphragmatic 



1653 

Exercises 



1653 

Frequen^ of 



185 

Full or Complete 

High 



1693 

1693 
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Breathing, Low i .<«< i <<«««<«<•<•••• . 1693 

Mid 1693 

Mouth 1691 

Nose 1691 

Restoration of . . 352 

to Start . . .... . 1144 

Breech Presentation . 703 

Bright’s Disease, Acute . ..395, 600 

Caused by Water Impuiities . 153 

Chronic 395, 602 

Diagnosis of . 925, 934, 975 

Diet in . . . 1063 

German Treatment 1573 

Simple Remedy (Inflammation) 1264 

Broken Bones 804, 840 

Bromide of Soda 1204 

Bronchial Catarih . 5 50 

Bronchitis . 532 

Acute . 533 

Capillary 532 

Chronic 533 

Diagnosis of 929, 931 

Eclectic Tiealment 1554 

Exercise for 1704 

Homeopathic Treatment 1498 

Japanese Treatment . . 15()7 

Plate 1264 

l*rescnption for 1234 

Simple . 532 

Simple Remedy 1265 

Broths 1032, 1060 

Brown Mixtuio . . . . 1204 

Brush, Flesh 1664 

Brushing the Hair 1()46 

Bruises . H29, 1265 

Homeopathic Treatment . . . 1199 

Bubonic Plague . . 301 

Diagnosis of , . 938 

Buchu . 1390 

Bunions 719, 1104 

Prescriptions for . 12 54 

Simple Remedy I2ti5 

Burdock . .. 1390 

Burning Clothing, How to Put ('ut 8.51 

Burns . 829, 830 

Homeopathic Tie.itment 1409 

Japanese Treatment 1570 

I'lescnption for 1234 

and Scalds, Sim])le Renn dv 1266 

Bust Develojiment . . 1674 

Buttermilk . 1 1 62 

Buttocks Presentation 702 

C 

Cabinet for Medicine . 1207 

Cachcnia, Malan.il .... 320 

Cachexia in Cancer of the Uteius . . . 667 

CaflFeine . . . 1391 

Canes .1319 

Caisson ... . 551 

Calabar Bean . 1391 

Calamint . . 1412 

Calamus . 1391 

Calcium . .1377 

Calculus . 608 

Diagnosis of 922, 957 

Calisthenics 1660 

Calomel . . . . 1205 

Caloric Values . . 1162 

Camphor, Spirits of 1203 

Tree ^ .1391 

Camphorated Soap Liniment 1203 

Cancer . . 363, 373 

of Brain . . .371 

of the Breast . 682 

Diagnosis of ... 930 

of the (Cervix ... . 662 

Colloid 372 

Diagnosis of . . 959 

of Duodenum . . . . 371 

German Treatment 1575 
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Cancer, Homeopathic Treatment 1499 

of Kidney . . . . 371 

of the Lip . . . 555 

of Liver . 371 

Membranous .... 373 

Prevention of 364 

Skm 373 

Soft . ... . 373 

of the Spleen . . . 371 

of the Stomach . . . . 571 

Diagnosis of . . . 971 

Japanese Treatment . . 1569 

of the Tongue 560 

Transmission of 367 

of the Uterus 371, 666 

Diagnosis of . . 979 

of the Vagina . 661 

Cancel ous Dropsy 372 

(’ancnim Ons 657, 951 

Canker. See Stomatitis 555, 557 

Canine Rabies, Japanese Tieatment . 1562 

Canine Teeth . 1306 

Cann Aven 1252 

(’apillaiy Bionchitis . 532 

Capsicum Annum . 1392 

Capsohn . 1252 

Caiaway Seed . ... 1434 

(’ai bohydrates 227 

Carbolic Acid 786, 1392 

Poisoning, Japanese Tieatment 1570 

Caibuncles 716, 803 

Diagnosis of . 963 

Homeopathic Treatment 1499 

I)e8cni»tion for 1234 

Simple Remedy . . 1266 

Caicinoma (Cancer) 363 

Cervical . . . 662 

of the Uteius 666 

Caidamon . . 1392 

Cardiacs 108 

Insufliciency, Japanese Tieatment 1568 

Plexus, The . 1515 

Caiditis, Diagnosis of 928, 942 

Care of the Aged . . 1087 

of the Baby 1153 

of the Complexion . 1640 

of the Eais ... 1647 

of the Feet 1633 

of the Hands 164 7 

of Newborn Childien 1144 

of the Nose and Mouth . . 1149 

During Pregnancy . . 696 

Caries 1319 

Caroid (Papain) . . 12 55 

Caiiiage, Conect 1669 

Carneis of Disease 130 

Carrot . . 1425 

Cartilages of the Nose . . 484 

Caruncle, Urethral . ... 658 

Castor Oil . 1392 

Catalepsy 439 

Diagnosis of 945 

Cataract . 463 

Catarrh, Acute Nasal, Diagnosis of . . 953 

Bionchial . . . . 530 

of the Child’s Mouth . 1190 

Chronic Nasal, Diagnosis of . 953 

Contagious, Diet in . 1076 

Electricity for . . . . . 1588 

Exeicise foi . 1704 

Fetid . 487 

Diagnosis of 953 

German Treatment . 1576 

in the Head, Homeopathic Treatment 1499 
of the Mouth . . . 1190 

Nasal, Sinus 485. 486 525 

Prescription for 1234, 1235 

Simple ' Remedy , , . 1266 

of the Stomach, Homeopathic Treat- 
ment 1499 

Catarrhal Conjunctivitis 456 

Laryngitis 526 
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Catarrhal Stomatitis 


Catch in the Breath, Simple 

Remedy . 1267 

Cathartics for Inflammation 

... 801 

Cathartic Ramno 

... 1408 

Catheter, Use of 

610 

Cavity in Tooth 

1323 

Cayenne Pepper . . . 

. 1392 

Celery . . . . 

1392, 1402 

Cellasm 

1252 

Cells, Forms of 

73 

Nourishment 

210 

Organization 

210 

Oementura 

. . . . 1308 

Cereal Pood . 

1161 

Cereals 

1213 

Their Cooking 

1214 

Cerebral Congestion 

420 

Cerebellum 

119 

Oerebntis 

413 

General 

414 

Suppressed Menstruation 

. . . 420 

Cerebro- Spinal Fever . . 

287 

Diagnosis of 

9J2 

Diet m ... 

1069 

Meningitis 

. 287 

Japanese Treatnuuit 

. 1563 

Typhus, Diet in 

1069 

Cerebrum 

. 118 

Cerumen, Impacted 

481 

Cervical Myoma 

. 662 

Plexus 

. 121 

Tuberculosis 

662 

Cervix 

662 

Atresia of 

6C2 

Atrophy of 

662 

Cancer (Oarcinom.i) of 

662 

Catarrh of 

662 

Eversion of 

662 

Polyps of . . 

. 662 

Cervicitis 

662 

Cestodes 

763 

Chafing, Simple Remedy . 

. . . 1267 

Chalk Mixture . . 

. 1204 

Chamomile 

. 1434, 1442 

Chancre . . 

. 618 

Japanese Tieatment 

1565 

Chancroid . ... 

. 618 

Change of Life 

637 

Diagnosis of 

949 

Simple Remedy . . 

.. 1267 

Chapped Pace, Simple Remedy 

. 1267 

Hands 

1642, 164H 

Simple Remedy 

1267 

Chart, Sick Room 

1019 

(Chemical Disinfection . 

... . 786 

Chest, The 

... 82 

Bones 

739 

Compress, The 

1535 

Expansion 

. . . 1698 

Muscles 

753 

Pams in. Simple Rcunedy 

. 1268 

Stitches in. Homeopathic 

Treutment. 1499 

Strength of 

1652 

Chicken-Pox 

273, 775 

Diagnosis of . 

... 936 

Eclectic Treatment 

. . 1552 

German Treatment 

. 1572 

Homeopathic Treatment 

1500 

Japanese Treatment 

. . 1562 

Simple Remedy 

1268 

Chigger 

140, 727 

Chilblains 

. . . 1104 

Prescription for 

. . 1235 

Simple Remedy 

. 1268 

Childbed Pever, Diagnosis of 

940 

Childbirth, see Labor 


Pains in . . 

... . 700 

Presentation in 

702 

Child, Attending the . . . 

706 

Baths for 


Blemishes (Birthmarks) 



Child, Delivery of the (Labor) . 
Development of the 
Evacuations of 
Newborn, Caro of 
Not Crying 
Position at Birth 
Premature Birth 
Urine of 

What to Observe in a 
Childbed (Pueipeial) Pever 
Diagnosis of 
Children, Advice to 
Convulsions in 

Crying in 

Diseases of 
Dispositions 
Pacts Regarding 
Imitative J'oweas 

Over-Indulgence 

Pitfalls of . . ... 

Premature and Imraatuie 
Pulse Rate of . . . . 

Respiiation in 

Rights of .... 

Surroundings of 

Teeth of ... 

Chill, Congestive 

Chills and Pever, Homeojiatluc T 
Simple Remedy . . . . . 

Chiropractic ... 

Principles of . .... 

Chittim Bark . . 

Chloral 

Chlorate of Potash . 

Chlorine 

Chlorinated Lime 
Chloroform ... 

Liniment 

Chlorosis, Diagnosis of 

Choking ... 

Chola Sal 

Cholera, Asiatic . 

Japanese Treatment 
Diagnosis of 
Caused by Water 
Infantum 

Diagnosis of 
Homeopathic Treatment 
Hydropathn Truitinent 
Prescnption for 
Simple ReiiK'dy . 
Cholera Morbus 
Diagnosis of 
German Tieatmenl 
Homeopathic Tieutnumt 
Nostra, Japanese Tieatment 

Prescription for 

Simple Remedy . 

Chondroma . . 

Chorea 
Choroiditis 
Christian Science 
Principles of 

Chronic Gastritis, Diet in 
Cilia of Windpipe .... 

Cimicifuga 

Circulation, Course of 
Restoration of 
Stimulation of 
Circulatoiy System 
Cirrhosis of the Liver 

Diagnosis of 

Citric Acid 

Cleansing Breath . ... 

Teeth . . . . . . . . 

of Wounds . . . . 

Clearing the Syi^tem 
Cleft Palate ... 

Clergyman’s Sore Throat . . . 

Climacteric, The . . . 

Climate, Influence on Health . . . 
ChtoriBj Description of ......... 
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Clothing Ill 

for the Aged 

for the Infant 

Quality and Quantity ... . 1151 

Coal Gas Poisoning 249 

Cocoa • 

Cocaine Hydrochlorate ..... . . 

Coccus of Erysipelas 785 

Coccygodynia 657 

Cochineal • 

Cockroaches 167 

Cod Liver Oil • 1444 

Coffee 1444 

Cold, as a cause of Disease . . . 187 

Cieam 1206, 1042 

Eclectic Treatment . • . 1553 

Exercise for 1704 

Exposuie to . . 832, 837 : 

Feet, Simple Remedy . • 1270 j 

Feverish, Simple Remedy . . . 1270 j 

Full Bath . . 1536 

German Treatment 1581 i 

Homeopathic Tieatment 1500 

in the Head (Nose Catarrh) . . . .525, 1270 

Rose (Hay Fever) 525 

Rub 1533 

Simple Remedy . 1269 

Sores, See Fevei Sores 1276 

Colic 587, 1191 

Homeopathic Treatment 1500 

Hepatic .... . 592 

Infantile .1182 

Prescription for ... . .1236 

Simple Remedy .... . .1270 

Liver 592 

Painter’s, Simple Remedy . . 1271 

Renal or Nephritic .... 606 

Simple Remedy . 1270 

Colitis ... 574 

Collargolum (Argyrol) 1252 

Colloid 378 


Color Line, The 1112 

Colpitis 660 

Colt’s Foot 1418, 1444 

Columnar Epithelium 74 

Column, Spinal 79 

Coma, Uriemic 864 

Comfort and Cheerful Surroundings . 1137 

Common Rush 1444 

Common Sports as Health Builders 1705 

Complete Breathing 1693 

Complexion, Care .of 1640 

Treatment 1641 

Composition of Blood . 104 

of Body ... . 1228 

Compressed Air Diseases . . . 551 

Compresses 1003 

How to Make . . 1475 

Conception 687 

Condensed Milk . . 1160 

Concussion of Brain .... 832 

Condiments, Use of ... . . . 1093 

Confinement, Bed for ... 1144 

Doctor and Nurse for . . . 1142 

Place of . 1143 

Preparations for .... . 1142 

Room for . 1144 

Sterilizing for .... . . 1148 

Supplies Needed for . . . 1143 

Confinement . . 1142 

Preparations for 1142 

Congenital Syphilis . 620 

Congestion, Cerebral . . .420 

of Liver 591 

of the Lungs, Diagnosis of 927 

Congestive Apoplexy 422 

Fever, Diet in . . 1070 

Conjunctivitis (Pink Eye) 455 

Catairhal 450 

Diphtheritic 458 

Phlyct»ntiiar (Pustular Ophthalmia) 466 


I PAQB. 

Connective Tissue 76 

I Consanguineous Marriage 1110 

Constipation 583 

1 Diet in 1064 

Exercise in .... 1672 

Homeopathic Treatment 1500 

in Pregnancy 698 

Prescription for . ... 1236, 1246 

Simple Remedy 1271 

Treatment by Medicine . . 643 

' in Women 642 

Constitutional Diseases, The .... 353 

Exercise 1657 

Construction of Healthy Home . 247 

Consumption (Phthisis, Tuberculosis) i 543 
Chronic Pulmonary .... ... 544 

Coal Dust, Cause of . ... 200 

Due to Damp Soil .... .... 248 

Diagnosis of 927, 928, 932 


Electiicity for . . 

German Treatment 

Galloping 

Homeopathic Treatment 
Hydropathic Treatment . 

Inherited 

Plate 

Saw-Grinder’s 

Contagion .... 

Contagious Catarrh, Diet in 

Non-Eruptive Diseases . . . 

Continued Fever 

Eclectic Treatment 
Contracting the Uterus 

Contraction of the Vagina 

Contusions .... 


. . . 1588 
. . 1580 
. 543 

. 1500 
. . 1542 
1087 
1264 
201 
233 
1076 
. . 765 

. 325 

1548 
. . 705 

659 
789, 833 


Convalescence (see page 1041 for complete 
Index on the subject). 

Diet m lOOf 

Convulsions . 864 

in Children 833 

Infantile 435, 1272 

Japanese Treatment 1570 

Prescription for .... 1236 

Puerperal . 708 

Scarlet Fever . . . 777 

Simple Remedy . . . . . 1271 

Cooked Foods in Pregnancy . . . 698 

Cooking Ceieals ... 1214 

Process of . 225 

Copaiba 1445 

Copious Menstruation, Homeopathic Treat- 
ment . 1502 

Copper . 1378 

Cord, Dropping of the . . ... . 1146 

Spinal . 120 

Cornea, The . . 452 

Inflammation of ... . . 459 

Corns 719, 1103 

Simple Remedy , 1272 

Corpuscles . 105 

Corrective Exercises . 1655, 1682 

Corsets .1670 

Corydallis 1252 

Coryza (Nose Catarrh or Cold) 525, 1204 

Eclectic Treatment 1663 

Cosmetics . 1099 

and Powders 1644 

Natural 1644 

Costivenoss 583 

Cough 530 

Homeopathic Treatment 1500 

Simple Remedy . 1272 

Counter-Irritation 801 

Coxalgia (Abscess) .... 742 

Crabs . . .657 

Cramps, Homeopathic Treatment . . . 1500 

Muscular . 834 

in Pregnancy ... . 1189 

in Stomach, Simple Remedy . . . 1273 
Writer’s 428 


Prescription for 1243 I Cranberry 1445 
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Oraneibill ^ ^ . 

PAQS. 

1445 

Oreolin 

. -785, 1252 

Creosote 

1445 

Cretinism 

ag4 

Onb, The 

114fi 

Croun 

..487, 127« 

I>iagno8is of 


Qerman Treatment 


Homeopathic Treatment ... . 


Japanese Tieatment 

1664 

Membranous (Diphtheria) . . . 

769 

Plate 

1264 

Prescriptions for 

.1236, 1246 

Simple Remedy 

1273 

Spasmodic 


Croupous Pneumonia 

... 534 

Japanese Treatment 

1563 

Crow-Foot 


Crushed Feet 

868 

Hands 

868 


864 

Cry, Should Infant Not 

705 

Crystalline Lens 


Currants 

... 1418 

Cuspid Teeth 

1306 

Cuts 

. . 884 

Cyanosis 

497 

Diagnosis of 

. . 967 

Cystic Tumors of the Ovary ... , 

675 

Cystitis 

. . 607, 679 

Chronic 

608 

Diagnosis of 

. . 922, 957 

Urine in 

607 

Cystogen, Helmitol 

1263 

D 

Daily Record 

1019 

Dainty Service 

... 232 

Daily Products 

.. 1213 

Dandelion 

... 1445 

Dandruff . . 

. . . 1646 

Simple Remedy 

1273 

Day-Blindness 

. 470 

Day’s Food 

.. 1159 

Deadly Nightshade 

... 1445 

Dead Pulp in Cavity of Tooth 

. 1323 

Death, Natural 

. . . . 1095 

Death-Rate Table ... 

1226 

Statistics 

1227 

Debility, Diet in 

. . 1065 

Decay of Tooth . . . ... 

. .. 1310 

Decoctions 

. . . 1475 

Delirium Tremens 

. . . . 443 

Delivery 

704 

Dementia 

446 

Dengue 

. . 274 

Diagnosis of ... . 

. . . . 937 

Dentine 

1308 

Dentition 

1167 

Difficult 

559 

Table 

... 1226 

Desirable and Undesirable Birthrate 

.. 1112 

Detrimental Factors of Today . . 

. 1116 

Development of the Bust 

. . 1638 

of the Child 

1178 

General 

1178 

Periods of 

. 1178 

of Physique 

. 1706 

Schedule for ... . . 

. . 1636 

Diabetes 

386 

Diet in 

1065 

Diagnosis of 

924 

Electricil^ for 

Insulin Tieatment 

. 1589 

... 386 

Mellitus 

385 

Diagnosis of Disease by Symptoms 

. . 917 

Diaper, Rubber 

. 1152 

Diaphragm, The 

... 92 

Diaphragmatic Breathing 

. . 1653 

Diarrhma 

581 

Diagnosis of 

926, 955 

Diet m 

.... 1067 




PAQB. 

Diarrhoea. Due to Impure Watel . . 


Homeopathic Treatment 


... 1601 

Infant 


1192 

Plate 


. 1264 

Prescription for 

1236, 

1237, 1246 

Simple Remedy 


1274 

Dick Test 


778 

Dictionary of Drugs 


1713 

Diet for Convalescents (see 

Food 

and 

Foods) 


. . .. 1061 

for Children, Young . . . 


1180, 1181 

Effects of, on Teeth . . 


. 1315 

in Illness 


. 229 

for Kidney Trouble 


... 230 

Liquid 


230 

Milk 


230 

Monon 


, . . . 229 

for Nuising Mother . 


1133, 1153 

Partial 


229 

Prudence in 


231 

Relation to Disease . ... 



Semi Convalescent . . . 


. . . 230 

Semi Solid . . . 


.... 230 

for the Sick 


1023 



.... 229 

Standard 


. . 228 

and the Teeth .... 


1168 

Tray, Setting Up the ... 


232 

Vegetable 


. 1083 

Dieting .... 


1626 

for Special Reduction . . , 


. .. 1626 

Difficult Dentition 


559 

Digestive Apparatus 


98 

Description of 


. . . 51 

Organs 


. 1301 

Digitalis 


. 1430 

Dilation of the Heart 


514 

of the Stomach, Japanese 

Treatment 1569 

Dill 


1436 

Dioxogen 


1253 

Diphtheria 

335 

, 767, 769 

Diagnosis of 


.930, 973 

Diet in 


1066 

Eclectic Treatment . . . 


1652 

German Treatment 


1581 

Homeopathic Treatment . 


.. 1501 

Japanese Treatment . . 


. 1564 

Prescription for 


. . . 1237 

Serum Treatment . . 


340 

Schick Test . . . 


839 

Simple Remedy 


1274 

Diphtheritic Conjunctivitis 


458 

Paralysis 


. . 430 

Disease, Cause of 


. . 1512 

Diseases of the Bladder 


679 

of Bonos and Muscles 


731 

of Children 


. . . 766 

of Circulatory and Absorbent Systems 491 

Classifications of 


261 

Constitutional 


... 851 

Contagious and Infectious. Table of 981 

Contagious Non-Eruptive . 


. . 765 

Diagnosis of 


911 

of Digestive System 


. 553 

Eruptive 


. . 269 

of the External Genital Organs . 

. 653 

of the Eye, Ear and Nose 


. . 449 

Infectious Eruptive 


772 

Nervous 


. 899 

Non-Contagious 


758 

Occupational 


1329 

of the Ovaries 


672 

of the Oviducts 


671 

of Respiratory System 


521 

of Skin, Hair and Nails 


709 

Surgical ... . 


. 781 

of the Teeth 


1299 

of the Uterus 


663 

of the Vagina ... ... 


. . 659 

of Women ... 


. . . 635 

Disinfection 


f - 786 

Chemical 


... 786 
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Thermal 

. . . .786 

Dislocated Jaw 

1328 

Dislocations 

739, 808, 835 

Disorders of Menstruation 

644 

Displacement of the Uterus 

668 

Diagnosis of 

979, 980 

Dispositions and Temperaments 

1196 

Distension of the Lungs 

537 

Divisions of WonTan’s Infe 

635 

Dizziness, Simple Remedy 

1274 

Doctor, What to Do in Absence 

of 1259 

Dog Bite 

828 

Doses of Medicine, Table of 

1719 

Double Pneumonia 

537 

Douche, Hydropathic 

1538 

Nasal 

1692 

Douches 

1014 

Dozen Reasons foi Non-Use of Tobacco 1486 

Drainage, House 

257 

Pads 

1006 

Dressing the Navel 

707 

of Wounds 

789, 796 
. 1218 

Dressing, Fiench . . . . 

Mayonnaise 

1218 

Russian 

1218 

Salad 

1218 

Sour Cream 

1218 

Thousand Island 

1218 

Dned Foods 

1214 

Dunking Cup, Public 

141 

and Its Reactions 

1483 

Drip Sheet Bath 

. 1533 

Dropsical Laryngitis 

526 

Dropsy . . 

. . . 891 

Abdominal 

693 

Acute Oeneial 

. . 393 

of the Brain 

421 

Cancerous 

372 

Diagnosis of 

972 

Homeopathic Treatment 

1501 

Local 

892 

Prescription for 

1246 

Simple Remedy 

1274 

Drowning, Rescue from 

852 

Drug, Fractional Doses of 

1225 

Habit, The 

1487 

Drugs, Dictionary of 

1713 

Harmful 

1511 

Impoitance of 

1.575 

Drum, Ear (Tympanum) 

476 

Drunken Stupor 

850 

Dry Heat for Inflammation 

801 

Milks • . . 

1161 

Packs 

1004 

Skin 

1042 

Dumbbells 

1600 

Duodenum 

100 

Duration of Labor 

700 

Dust as a Cause of Disease 

200 

Duty of Midwife 

. 704 

Dysentery 

679 

Diagnosis of ... 

926, 955 

Diet in . , ... 

1008 

Due to Imfiure Water 
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Eclectic Treatment 

1556 

Homeopathic Treatment 

1501 

Japanese Treatment 

1562 

Prescription for 

12.57, 1247 

Simple Remedy 

1274 

Dysmenoirhea 

646 

Diagnosis of 

949 

Dyspepsia 
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Diagnosis of. Heart . . . 
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970 

Diet in 

1068 
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1588 

German Treatment . 

1582 

Homeopathic Treatment . . 
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Prescription for 

.. 1543 
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Brysipelas 346 

Coccus of 786 

Diagnosis of 960 
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Prescription for 1238 
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Essence of Ginger ... 1202 

Estivo-Autumnal Fever 320 
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Immigration 1113 

Means of Acquaintance 1111 

Official Action . 1107 

Practical . 1105 

Proper Selection 1110 

Regulated Marriage . ... 1109 

Segregation . 1108 

Side of Illicit Liquor .... . . 1483 

Sterilization . . 1108 

War 1115 

Europhon 1253 

Eustachian Tube, Inflammation of . 483 

Evacuations of Child ... 1172 

Evaporated Milk . . 1160 

Evening Meal 230 

Eversion of the Ceivix 662 

Evils of Alcoholic Beverages . . . 1482 

Excessive Plow 649 

Excessive Menstruation ... 648 

Excuse for the Habit . . . 1484 

Exercise and Age . 1664 

and Air . 1179 

Amount of . . 1683 

for Babies .... . - 1685 

and Bodily Weight . 1663 

for the Brain-Worker . 1652 

Breathing 1653 

Complete Breathing 1701 

in Constipation , . 1672 

Constitutional . .... 1657 

for Correct Carnage . 1656 

Corrective 1655, 1682 

Facial 1639 

for Fatigue 1651 


for Functional Stiength 1657 
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Occupational 

Organic 

Physiological, Effects of 

Pregnancy 

Rapidity of ... 
Recreational 
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Stimulating ... 
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1676 
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. 481 

704 
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External Remedies 1001 

Extremity, Lower 86 


Extremity, Upper 82 

Exudation 536 

Eye, The 451, 1632, 1647 

Care of 1095, 1150 

Description of 59 

Diseases, Contagious . 1097 

Effect of Light on 234 

Foreign Boaies in 839 

Glasses, Use of 1097 

Removing Cinders from . 1097 

Socket, The . 451 

Sole, Prescription for 1243, 1275 

Structure of 451 

Eyelashes and Eyebrows, The 1647 

Eyes 1632 

F 

Face 757 

Bones . . 738 

Muscles ... 745, 753 

Pale 1644 

Paialysis of . 404 

Red . .127(), 16 U 

Shine, Removing . . 1099 

Washing of . 4 640 

Facial Exercise 1639 

Palsy 427 

Factors of Today, Detrimental .. 1116 

Painting Pit . . . . 518, 794, 838 

Homeopathic Treatment 1503 

Simple Remedy 1276 

Falling of the Anus . . . . 589 

Falling Hair .. 1646 

Palate, Simple Remedy . 1276 

Sickness . 436 

Electiicity for 1588 

of the Uterus . . .670 

Diagnosis of . . 980 

Family and Intellectuality 1116 

Records . . . . 1113 

Farcy 343 

Father, The 1138 

Pats 3 216 

Fatty Degeneration of tho Hoait, Diag- 
nosis of 943 

Favus, Diagnosis of 966 

Febricula ... ... 293 

Febrile Diseases, Eclectic Tieatment . 1546 

Febns Recurrens . 291 

Diagnosis of . 939 

Feeding, Aitificial . . .... 1164 

Breast . . . 1154 

Calonc Values in 1162 

General Rules . . . 1180 

Homo Method . ..1157 

Infant . . 1153 

Malted Diy Milks 1161 

Medical Method . . . . ... 1157 

Mixed . . . 1164 

Modified Cow’s Milk .... . 1155 

Moihei’s Milk Sulistitulcs 1160 

Safety in . . 1157 

Table of . 1158 

and Weaning ... . . 1162 

Young Childien . .1180 

Poet, Care of . . . .1102 

Felon . 802 

Diagnosis of . 959 

Geiman Treatment . 1582 

Homeopathic Treatment 1502 

Simple Remedy 1276 

Fennel . . 1408 

Ferbicular Fever, Diagnosu. of 938 

Fertilization . 689 

Fetid Catarrah . . . 487 

Fever and Ague, Simple Remedy 1260, 1268 

Break-bone 274 

Cerebro Spinal . . 287 

Childbed 708 

Continued 325 

Diet in 1069 

Ephemeral 203 
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Muscles 
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98 

Intermittent 


' 322, 

1268 

Football 


1708 

Irregular 



325 

Association 


1709 

Malarial 



316 

Force of Tobacco Habit 


1485 

Nursing 



1021 

Forearm, The 


83 




320 

Muscles 


758 

Pernicious Malarial 



326 

Foreign Bodies in the Ear 477, 481 

, 839 

Protracted Simple. Continued . 


293 

in Eye 


839 

Puerperal 



708 

in Nose 


839 

Purpuric 



288 

in Throat 

. .809 

, 839 




291 

Formalin 


1253 




825 



1253 

Rheumatic 



353 

Compound, tfse of, in Gonorrhoea 

614 




294 



1245 

Scarlet 



777 

Forward Displacement 


668 




931 



1327 

Sores (Cold Sores), Simple Remedy . 

1276 

Foxglove 

1430, 

1446 

Spotted . . 



287 

Fractional Doses of a Drug 


1225 

Tables 



1040 

Fractured Jaw 


1321 




277 

Fractures 

. .804 

, 840 
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Fibrinous Pneumonia 



534 

Fragihtis Gssicum 


740 




76 



77 
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.720, 

1643 

Filth as a Cause of Disease . . 



257 

Simple Remedy 


1276 

First Aid to the Injured . . . . 



825 

French Dressing 


1218 

Stage of Labor 



701 

Friction Rubs 


1666 

Steps in Reduction 



1623 

Froebel’s System 


1197 

Fish 



1212 

Frost-bite 

.843, 

1104 

Hooks, Extraction of ... 



838 

Single Remedy 


1277 
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843 

Fistula in Ano 



589 

Simple Remedy 


1277 

Diagnosis of . . 



924 

Fruits 


1214 

Simple Remedy . . . 



1276 

Fume Poison 


203 

Fits 


435, 837 

Function of Arteries 


108 

Electricity for . 



1588 

of Nerves 


116 

Infantile, Prescription for 



1238 

of Veins 


113 

Flatulence, Prescription for 



1238 

Functional Strength, Exercise for . 


1657 

Flatulent Colic, Diagnosis of 



955 

Fungus, Diagnosis of 


965 

Flaxseed 


1425, 

1446 

Furuncles (Boils) 


808 

Fleas 



136 

Furunculosis 


480 

Flesh Brushes 
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Worms 



720 
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745 

Gallic Acid 


1447 

Floating Kidney 



605 

Galloping Consumption 


543 

Flooding 



705 

Gall-Stones 

. .59C 

, 592 




253 



957 

Flu, colloquial term, grip (see 

Influenza) 


Simple Remedy 


1277 

Fly, The ... 



132 



1684 




556 

Gangrene . * 


803 




1003 

Diagnosis of 


967 

How to Make 



1475 

Gangrenous Stomatitis 


657 

in Inflammation 



800 

Garlic 

1416, 

1447 

Food. Amount Required (see Diet) 


211 

Gas Poison, Examples of 


, 199 

Classification of . . . . 



223 

Gas Poisoning 


844 

Dried 



1214 

Gastralgia 


1192 

and Drinks 



207 

Diagnosis of 


971 

Functions 



226 

Gastric Catarrah, Japanese Treatment . . 

1568 

Importance of Knowledge 



225 

Indigestion, Diet in 


1074 

Kinds Necessary 



225 

Juice 

. .100 

, 217 

Nutritive Values 



225 

Ulcer, Japanese Treatment 


1569 

Partial Diet 



229 

Gastritis, Acute 


667 

During Pregnancy 



696 

Diagnosis of 


970 

Prevention of Obesity . . . 
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General Improvements 


1628 

Requirements 



224 

Treatment 


1638 

Special Diets 



229 

Genital Organs, Care of 


1161 

Standard Diet 



228 

Diseases of. External 


653 

When and How to Give . 



232 

Germ Plasm 


1106 




1211 
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Cereal 



1161 

Geranium ’ 


1434 

and Their Digestion . . . 



1211 

German Measles 

. .278 

, 775 

Fats 



1216 

Medical Treatment 

1571 

Importance of Knowledge 

of . 


1211 

Germs 


783 

Menu Building 



1217 

Avoidance of 


243 

Modern Methods 



1211 

Pus'Producing 


784 

Unsuitable for Young . . 



1186 

Size of 


242 

for Upbuilding 



1635 

Gestation, Period of (see Pretfnaney) 



Vitamins 

. . . - 


1219 

Gibraltar Fever 
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01d4inem, Simple Bemedy 1278 

Ginger 1447 

Ewenoe of 1202 

Glendere 848 

Diagnoiis of 062 

Glandular Epithelium 74 

Glandt, Enlarged, Simple Remedy 1278 

Salivary 214 

Glaucoma 466 

Gleet. Simple Remedy 1278 

Glossary 1726 

Glottis. The 216 

Glycerine 1448 

Glycohne 1251 

Goitre 607 

Simple Remedy 1278 

Water as a Oause of 162 

Gold 1878 

Golden Thistle 1410 

Golf 1711 

Gonorrhoea 611 

Diagnosis of 050 

Eormin Compound in 614 

German Treatment 1679 

Japanese Treatment 1665 

Prevention of 148 

Sanmetto Treatment 614 

Secondary Treatment 618 

Simple Remedy 1278 

Third Treatment 618 

Treatment 612 

Gonorrheal Complications 616 

Rheumatism 861 

Good Health, Picture of 85 

Cooking 1180 

Gout 861 

Chronic 869 

Diagnosis of 948 

Diet in 1072 

German Treatment 1588 

Hereditary 862 

Homeopathic Treatment 1608 

Hydropathic Treatment 1642 

Prescription 1247 

Rheumatic, i/mgnosis of 948 

Gradual Weaning 1164 

Granulated Eyelids 472 

Grapefruit 1395 

Jelly 1086 

Grapelike Tumors 488 

Grapevine 1397, 1448 

Gravel 608 

Diagnosis of 957 

Prescription for 1247 

Simple Remedy 1279 

Grave’s Disease (Goitre) 607 

Gravometer, The 684 

Gray Hair 1647 

Gray ness of Hair 1100 

Great Mullein 1428 

Green Sickness, Diagnosis of 950 

Grinder’s Asthma 201 

Consumption 201 

Grippe, La (or Grip, The; Influenza) .3^2, 1286 

Diagnosis of 981 

Homeopathic Treatment 1602 

Japanese Treatment 1564 

Gristle 78 

Ground Mustard .................... 1205 

Growth, Table of 1168 

Gumma (Tertiary Symptoms) 620 

Gruels 1086 

Gullet, The 99, 216 

Structure of 566 

Gum, Abscess of 559 

Boil 669, 1819 

Diagnosis of 962 

Inflammation of 658 

Diagnosis of ................. 952 

Red, Diagnosis of 968 

Tumors 669 

Gama, Tha 1808 
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Gun-Shot Wounds 797, 868 

Gutta Serona 468 

Gymnasium Work 1662 


Hair 1681 

Brushing the 1099, 1646 

Care of 1099 

Palling 1646 

Gray 1647 

Grayness 1100 

Superfluous 1645 

Treatment 1687 

Washing of 1646 

Half-Bath, The 1681 

Hammock Bath 1638 

Hand, The 84 

Chapped 1648 

Description of 60 

Muscles of 768 

Red 1648 

Whitening 1648 

Handball 1711 

Handkerchief, Substitute for Tourniquet. 793 

Hands, The 1682 

Hanging 844 

Hare-Lip 666 

Hay Asthma 625 

Diagnosis of 658 

Hay Fever 626 

Diagnosis of 958 

Exercise for 1704 

Prescription for 1288 

Simple Remedy 1279 

Head Compress, The 1585 

Lice 1006 

Manikin of 86 

Muscles 768 

Headache. Homeopathic Treatment 1508 

Headache (see Migraine, Neuralgia ) 1264 

Powders . . . 1489 

Prescription for . 1238 

Simple Remedy 1279 

Healing of Wounds 790, 867 

Health, Climate and Soil 285 

Effect of Boil on 248 

the Foundation of Beauty 1622 

General Signs of 1178 

and HabiU 1479 

Influence of Winds on 192 

Preservation of 1087 

Prevention of Disease in 128 

in Relation to Beauty 1621 

and Salvation of the Race 1105 

Healthy Dwelling Houses 247 

Heart, The 105, 221 

Asthma 620 

Description of 48 

Disease, Diagnosis of 928 

Diet in 1078 

Failure, Simple Remedy 1281 

Fatty Degeneration of, Diagnosis of. 928 

Palpitation of 497 

Diagnosis of 928 

Homeopathic Treatment 1605 

Pang 619 

Troubles. Diagnosis of 958 

Simple Remedy 1281 

Heartburn, Diagnosis of 950 

Homeopathic Treatment 1608 

Prescription for 1289 1247 

Simple Remedy 1281, 1294 

Heat as a Cause of Disease 288 

Exhaustion 426, 846 

Rash, Prescription for 1241 

Heatstroke 844 

Simple Remedy 1281 

Hedge Mustard 1406 

NetUe 1406 

Hedgewort 1488 

Hedonal 1268 

Hellebore 1420 
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Helmitol 1253 

Hemabaloids 1253 

llematemtiBis, Prescription for 1242 

Hematoma, Diagnosis of 976 

of the Auricle 479 

of the Vulva 655 

Hematuria . 603 

Hemicrania 441 

Hemiplegia 428 

Hemlock 1432, 1448 

Hemoptysis, Prescription for . 1242 

Hemorrhage .... 792, 845, 847 

Arm, Artery, Pressure on 792 

Arrest of . . . 791 

Collar Bone, Pressure oti 793 

Handkerchief Tioatinent 793 

of the Lunfes, Diagnosis ol 9 $3 

Simple Kemedy 1282 

Spanish Windlass 793 

of the Stomach, Diagnosis ot 933 

Thigh Artery, Pressuio on 794 

Thigh Wounds 794 

Tourniquet . . 793 

Wounds Below Knee 794 

Hemorrhagic Apoplexy . 423 

Diagnosis of . . 944 

Hemorrhoids . 588 

Diagnosis of .... 924 

Hemostyptic . . 1253 

Henbane 1412 

Hepatic Colic 592 

Diagnosis of 957 

Hepatitis, Diagnosis of .92(), 927, 956 

Hepatization 536 

Herbs, How lo Pieset\e 1473 

Hereditary Effects, Alcohol 1481 

Gout ''62 


Hermotone 

Hernia 

Diagnosis of 

Sti angulation 

Diagnosis of ... 

Hoipos 

Diagnosis of 

Hiccough, Piescription for 
Simple Remedy 
Hip Disease (Absiess) 

Diagnosis of 

Muscles 

Socket 

Hives, Diagnosis of 

Causes and Treatment 
Simple Remedy 
Hoarseness, I'cesciijition for 
Hockey, Field and Ice 
Hollandaise Hauce 

Admimstiation of Medicine 

Home Brew 

Medicine Chest 

Remedies 

Method, Feeding 

Homeopathy 

Honey 

Hookworm 

Hops 

Hordeolum 

Ilorehound, White 

Horse Chestnut 

Radish 

Hot Fomentation Compress . . 

Hound’s Tongue 

House Diainage 

Sanitary .... a 

Household Remedies 
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Prepare a Day’s Pood . . 

the Teeth Come 
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Human Body, Internal Wonders of 
Science 
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Hydrocarbons ... ... 

227 

Hydrocele, Simple Remedies 

. . 1283 

Hydrocephalus 

. 421 

Hydrochloric Acid . 

1378 

Hydrometer, The ... . 

634 

Hydropathy 

173, 1527 

Hyrophobia 

433, 798, 828 

Hydiotherapy 

. . 1527 

Hydrothorax 

550 

Hygiene of Food and Drink . 

207, 1211 

Hygienic Measures 

801 

Hymen, Desciiption of . . 

56 

Hyperemia 

636 

Hypertrophy of the Brain 

426 

of the Cervix .... 

662 

of the Muscles . . 

. . 746 

Hypnotism 

1595 

Hypochondriasis 

439 


1013 

Hysteria 

439, 849 

Diagnosis of 

945 

Simple Remedy . . . . 

1283 

Suppression of Urine in 

605 

Hysterical Paralyns 

429 

I 

latrol 

1253 

Ice as an Anesthetic 

819 

as Cause of Disease 

. . . 160 

Coil 

1005 

as a Cosmetic . 

. . . 1640 

Hockey 

1712 

Iced Drinks 

. 1216 

Ices and Ice Cieam . . 

1217 

Jchlhalbin . . . 

. 1253 

Dhtliyol . . ... 

. . 1253 

Ideal Tlorae Medicine Chest ... 

. ... 1199 

Idiocy 

447 

lllticss I>uring Teething 

1171 

Imbecility 

. . . 447 

numatuie Infants 

. ... 1147 

immig' alien (Eugenics) 

1113 

Immodciation, L -c' of 

. . 1087 

Impacted Cerumen 

481 

Impetigo 

715 

Diagnosis of 

962 

Importance of Food KnoA\ ledge 
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